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jThe following is the substance of a lectute delivered at an anniversary 
meftmaj m r oiumpmointion of David Hare, held on Ox 1st of June 1890 m the 
lull of tlx Tndun Assocution foi the Cultivation of Bex nee Th“ descriptive 
phiaue '‘Intellectual and Political ” was no part of the title of the lecture as 
oiigmally .uinounecd, JBut f have thon^f flfc to mscit it in this reproduction, 
■egpe cnPy tojjjcpare lcadus for the intrdJdotipn of the political matter -which 
plea m the lecture, I have long h< Id th“ behti that thi value of 
Euglxh institutions in this country is wholly of an t lucational o.haiactei lliev 
do not sitibfj tlie demands of the people, foi the dt minds do not imhI, but 
they aiu evpei ted ouly to teach the people tlx 11 lights and duties ■—N hi G J 

p 

David Hare worked in because of education, or, to speak 
more accurately, in the cap se of Indian regeneration, inti Ucctuat, 
moral and social The end of his efforts was not to teach Fnglish 
vocables to IndlSfr ^outli, but, in the words of D L Richardson,, 

To blc^s the Hindoo mind with British lore, 

And truth's and nature's faded lights restore 1 

b V 

Ntru^v half ateentury has passed sin' e David Hare bn ithcd his 
last; auf it is leasonable to inqune if&w far hi 1 aim' has bet n 
realis&lljtetis good HOW and again to takfes stock ll is good to 
kno\V In ordei to know whither \u should move, and 
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how we should move A moreover we are admirers of the work of 
David Hare and aFc in 5 yiny with it, it is right that we should 
know how best to contir tlmcwOr^, in tha circumstances of modern 

life. Times change Tfie problems of one generation are never 
exactly the problems o£ the next Half a century ago the mosj 
difficult problem was, how to induce Hindu gentlemen to se$ 
their sons to a school where English was taught David 
solved that problem effectually. Shortly afterwards there arose 
another problem, how to induce young men to join the Medical 
College. That problem was also solved. These two illustrations j 
Will suffice to show that the problems of to-day are not exactly 
f those of half a century back. One of the evils of to-dajf, at any 
rate in Calcutta, is the superabundance of schools The evil 
i«ed ig felt to be so serious and so pressing that the Univer- 
|o£ Calcutta has had to devise means to test the efficiency of 
tls and take aw r ay from those found to be inefficient the 
5ge of sending up candidates for the Entrance Examination, 
measure of the University may be right or it may be wrong, 
but the significant fact is that a great many schools have come into 
existence, dnd none seems to want pupils. Times are so altered 
that the opening of a school in ^Ci^lcutta which in the days of 
David Hare was considered a philandiropic act, an act of self- 
sacrificc, is now viewed, and not wholly without reason, as a piece : 
of tradesmanship, as something similar in most respects to the ' 
opening of a shop. Medical schools are not many, but medical 
students are numerous And not only have superstitious objections 
to medical study been overcome, but wholesome superstitions which 
arc essential to tire \erv being of social organisation are almost in 
danger of being renounced in certain quaiteis If, therefore, the 
work of David Hare has to be continued, the old methods will no , 
longer suffice. If the rough paths trod by David Hare have become 
smboth, # let us break new difficulties in other directions The tra¬ 
ditions of great mgn are maintained and their examples followed 
not by repetition of the identical work which they did but by doing 
tiew work in the old spirit, by pursuit of the old end according 
to methods adapted to the new exigencies I desire to point out in a . 
birief andxursory way how the educational work commenced by 
Da\ id jflfcrc may best be continued in the present day Let us 
Jfeep in‘view the end he aimed at; let us take note of the progress# 
Which has be?n made and the evils which have arisen ; let us try 
to discover which of the old problems remain unsolved ; and let us 
rbove all recollect the quiet, conciliatory, self-sacrificing spirit in 
i, nich he laboured for the country’s good. 
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society, namely the wealthy cl^j ^he |>pc 

masses. This extension is riccessary hot" t^ily for symmetrical 
completeness but also for pi at Ik al phi 00 ^.' Self-government in 
education will not posuMo ■*. the wealthy classes are 

indifferent to the blessings^ r(Ji c ation. Schools, colleges, scho¬ 
larships, fellowships, Igfeair#,* have jx> be founded by wealthy gentle¬ 
men b i efforts single or combined. But they will not be founded 
by men who do not care for them. The literary efforts of authors, 
the enterprises of scientific workers, all demand the encourage¬ 
ment of the wealthy. But encouragement can proceed only front 
sympathy or appreciation. Where the aristocracy is uncultured, 
entire educational system of the country, or rather the intellect^ 
progress of the country, will want the needful stimuli. 

The case for education of the masses is even clearer^ 
masses are the people. The country is maintained by theil 
try. They produce much and consume little. The obligati 
them of Government and the upper classes are so manifest and so 
generally recognised at the present day that there is no occasion 
to put special emphasis on them. In the last resort they are the 
country’s bulwarks. To educate them is to enhance their power 
and usefulness and to add to their happiness. The necessity of 
educating them seems to be recognised. An anxiety is also pro¬ 
fessed to consult their wishes and, as far as possible, meet them. 
In some quarters many things are said and done in their name. 
But there is reason to fear their name is often taken in vain. If 
popular opinion is really valuable, let us endeavour to make the 
people capable of having an opinion and understanding their own 
interests. Nothing can be more disingenuous and degrading than 
to palm off upon unsuspecting strangers the opinions of the literate 
few as the opinions of the illiterate many, and in the meantime to 
Jet the people for whom so much respect is professed and so much 
concern exhibited, to shift for themselves and toil in their unletter¬ 
ed obscurity. The education of the masses is therefore a pressing 
r problem. 

The education of women, that is, of the mothers of mentis a 
^opic which might seem fit to be taken up in this conn^gjtfon, but 
it is a topic so large and so special that it deserves independent 
* treatment and had better be ’left out of the present discourse. 4 

Fresh problems suggest themselves in connection with the 
kind of education to be imparted. It would be sufficient for the 
present purpose to distinguish education in literature and science 
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from education in the^' arts and the industrial arts. The former 
may be spoken of %fofhe latter as technical education. 

The subject of tecFnicanf^J&af? # has been so much discussed 
of late that it mig^t’^^lf* be left? alone. It is necessary to 
observe, however, thu, + the "subject of instruction in the fine 
arts has not received the t^fri'on it deserves, and that there 
is an error in the current supposition that the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of high education, though not sufficiently scientific, is lite¬ 
rary enough for all educational purposes. The fact is, that under 
Ajhf present system, literature, which may be taken to include his- 
and philosophy, is as badly learnt as science. That species of 
. ^chnical education which is known as professional education has 
^Ved itself successful in India. The colleges have turned out 
~n who do tjie duties of lawyers, doctors and engineers with 
vendable efficiency. But literary training has not as a rule 
J^ter products than the schoolmaster, the clerk, and the 
£j3)rfte editor. In spite of the absence of technical schools, the 
^ 'S, Indian attisan has not lost the cunning of his hand, *-ut music, 
painting and sculpture are almost extinct accomplishments. We 
,are thus confronted with two problems, first, to improve the 
character of liberal education, and second, to organise a system of 
technical education which shall be large enough to include educa¬ 
tion in the fine arts. 


Books and lectures aie not, however, the only instruments of 
education The highest education, glucation in the art of life, 
social and political, is obtained from lf$e itself. Exercise develops 
capacity. And the discharge of social and political duties is the 
most potent instrument of social and political education, India is 
not fit to exercise many of the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the advanced countries of the west. She does not appreciate those 
rights and privileges and does not really want them, all appear¬ 
ances to.the contrary notwithstanding. But it does not follow 
that the bestowal of these rights and privileges should be deferrec 
until fitness has been * developed, appreciation has arisen, and z 
derafpd fras been made Fitness has to be developed by the exer 
cise of lights, or rather by the discharge of duties. That is th< 
true Rationale of reform in this country. The people demanc 
refornl in countries where they are more progressive than th< 
Government.* In this country the people are marvellously stationary 
and Government is the great agency of progress. In this country 
therefore, the popular institutions of the west would be justifiec 
only by their educating value and not by their immediate practica 
value. I*dia Is not so far Europeanised that the exigencies of he 
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practical life can be met only by European institution* ft is the 
institutions that must re-organise life They do not so j# ch satisfy 
wants as create them. They do*n4 £■=•<> n.m-h recognise rights'"*! 
create a sense of rights and responsibilities Onttpf th problems 
of modern Indian life is to M-tact and adapt such of the institutions 
of the west as are best fitted *o be instruments, ot political 
education. ^ t 

It would be hardly fair to state problems and indicate no 
method of solution. It is just as well, therefore, to take note o| 
the directions in which efforts may be made. For the extension 
education to all sections o,f the people, ail appeal has to be 
to the Government and an appeal has to be made to the 
Government has to be petitioned to introduce a system of cor 
sory education, and the people has to be invited # to take 
system kindly. The rich must pay for their education, 
higher education ought to be self-supporting in at any 
more advanced parts of the country. Primary education 
maintained by Government as well as by Municipalities and* 
individuals. A system of compulsory education may not bte regard* 
ed as a privilege by the people but it will undoubtedly be a bless* 
ing. The aristocracy ought fa receive education of the highei 
sort whiclfit would be impossible to provide for in a compulsory 
system. It is public opinion which must be mainly trusted to bring 
the wealthy under the influence of education. Government maj 
estert a pressure only indirectly by insisting on some degree ol 
education as the necessary condition of the enjoyment of official 
honours and honorary offices. As regards the elementary education 
of the masses, a compulsory system such as exists in European 
countries will answer all purposes. In this connection I may quote 
the following passage from a very able and interesting essay on 
Popular Education in one of our local periodicals.* 



That an effort will ultimately be made to introduce univeisal education 
in India may be inferred from the rapid success of the movement in Europe. 
The ways of the civilised nations of the west and these alone load to industrial 
^success, all other nations since the world began have been failures in Otis re¬ 
spect ; and, sooner or later, an economical principle accepted in Europe is 
adopted in India. The first grant by Parliament for education in Bngland 
was made in 1832, an insignificant concession of twenty thosand pounds in 
aid of buildings. There was an objection even to this measure,‘many thinking 
that education would make the lower orders idle, presumptuous and inclined 
io rebel. Now there is in England a statutory provision for schools sufficient 
for the whole population between the ages of three and thirteen, attendance 


* The National Magazine for February, 1868 . 
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s obligatory on boys and girls alike, frfeih five to thirteen, and the fees of the 
ooor are paid at the public expense. According to the Act of 1870 “there 
ihall be provided for every school district a sufficient amount of school accom- 
nocfation in public elementary schools available for all the children resident 
in such district, for whose elementary education sufficient and suitable provi¬ 
sion is not otherwise made. The Act “of 187(f prescribes that “ it shall be the 
iuty of the parent of every child tq^cauae such child to receive elementary 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to per¬ 
form such duty, ho shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are provided 
by this Act.” No one is permitted to employ a child in labor until the pre¬ 
scribed course of education has been completed. These measures have been 
carried out with energy, and at present the school accommodation is even 
greater than what is rquired. In attendance the deficiency is what we would 
consider slight, the number of children on the registers being 4,412,148, only 
half a million less than what it should be. The Lords of the Committee of the 

K mcil are not, however, sp easily satisfied, and in their report to the 
the year, 1886 express trfucb concern about the missing half million, 
under the system introduced by a new code, to ensure in future 
:ompliance with the law, which is already obeyed by nine children 

jjfcher European States have adopted the same principle, that of 
tihiversal and efficient education, compulsory on the individual, and largely 
assisted, or entirely supported, by Government. Germany led the way, and 
assuredly has reaped her reward, not only in the success of her growing indus¬ 
tries, but also in the victories which have in recent times attended her arms. 
The field of Sedan, many maintain, was won in the village schools of Prussia 
and it is, indeed, obvious that the superior efficiency of the educated in all 
work must extend to those engaged in the now complicated art of destruction. 
Such is certainly the opinion entertained by the vanquished of 1870, and the 
French immediately after their defeat began to prepare for the revanche by 
excelling their rivals at all cost in the matter of instruction. In this they 
have' been entirely successful, their system of complete and free education 
being now a model of every thing except economy. None of the other Euro- > 
pean States are much behindhand, and an opponent of universal education 
-vtould not now be accepted as a patriotic statesman in any civilised country,* 
Some grumbling then is all the cost, but it is felt that this fs a matter in 
which success must be obtained, cheaply, if it may be, but at rate completely. 
The whole world is now engaged in the industrial struggle for life, and those 
only can hold an advantageous place who are prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifice. 


As regards the kind or quality of education which is likely to be 
of most value, it is not necessary that I should indicate any .parti¬ 
cular methods for solving the problem of technical- edutkjfbn in 
any of its forms. But I may be permitted to sdyv,a few words 
concerning the methods of solution of the two otn|r problems, 
namely the imfMfpvement of liberal education, and therreorganisa- 
|ipn of Indian life by the machinery pf some of the western 
finstitution*. 
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And first, of liberal education. The great fart to be recognis¬ 
ed and never to be lost sight of, is that we have not risen and pro¬ 
bably shall never rise within any reasonable distance of time^aBSVe 
the necessity of drawing Ipon British lore for our inspiration. 
There may be absolute historical'truth in the statements which are 
mad ' from time to time affirming the superiority of ancient Indian 
civilisation. But the present is not the past. And for the purpo¬ 
ses of practical life, of the life that is now and here, present facts 
are of greater value than ancient history. It is an undoubted 
present fact that the west is far ahead of the cast. With one west- 
ern country our relations are especially intimate, namely England 
And the literary and scientific culture of India has to be borrowed 
mainly from that of England. Other problems have chajgpj 
since the days of David Hare; but one problem remains undflfl| 
ed: To bless the Hindu mind with British lore. What is jHpj 
therefore for the development not only of literary add iMHHk 
learning, but of the literary and the scientific spirit, ttnfclfe 
contact, freer intercourse, increased quickness of response, betW&it: 
England and India. And for this purpose two things seem to b< 
essential, namely, first, that there should be arrangements foi 
sending to Europe for purposes of education duly qualified natives 
of India, and second, that there should be arrangements for bring 
ing out to India for purposes of teaching, duly qualified English 
men. I am not satisfied with the arrangements of either sort that 
exist at the present clay. Young Indian students, good, bad, anc 
indifferent, procct d to England, mainly to qualify themselves foi 
earning a livelihood As a rule they depend on their own re¬ 
sources. Only recently two Goverment scholarships have beer 
created or rather revived, and they are only a drop in the ocean 
What i-. wanted is a national system, adequately supported b) 
funds, which would enable the most intellectual sons of India whe 
are bent upon a career of intellectual work, to obtain fche benefits o 
the best education. The s^sti m which pe rmits young Englishmer 
of no determinate qualifications to c ome out to India as teachers, re 
quires also to be improved. India must have the best European 
teachers that it is possible for her to get. If the United States 
can draw upon England for teachers and can secure teachers of the 
highest qualifications, there is no reason why India should fail. Il 
is in this way, by close and active intellectual communicatior 
between England and India, that the level of ^Indian intellectua 
life can be raised, that the capacities of the Indian mind car 
be developed. As time passes, natives of India trained accord 
ing to European methods by the* best European teachers uj. 
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to the level of the highest European standards, will be quali¬ 
fied to be teachers. But to maintain their fitness they must 
k-cep pace with the progress of,, thought and learning in 
Europe. Japan, though not under European rule, has been more 
Europeanised than India itself. One' reason probably is that it is 
anxious to accept the teaching of Edfopa. Japanese students are 
sent out in pretty large numbers to acquire European learning and 
after their return home are asked to mould the native educational 
system in the European fashion. Japanese literature is enriched 
by translations of leading European works into the native tongue, 
./fend every opportunity for assimilating the culture of the west is 
. fuWy utilised. Something of the same kind has to be done in 
Madia. It is the duty of the nation even more than it is the duty 
M ^E overnment ,to provide for the due nurture of indigenous 
It is a delicate plant and needs to be fed from the purest 
and rills. Whoever being in possession of Such a trea¬ 
sure neglects it, commits a breach of a sacred trust. Even of 
such a sin we are guilty at the present moment. We have provided 
very imperfect facilities for deriving from our contact with 
England the fulL intellectual benefit. If we can point to no Indian 
name great in literature or science, after at least half-a-century of 
so-called high English education, the fault must be largely ours. 
We should at least have provided due facilities, and if still no 
great name appeared, we should know that Indian soil bore no 
genius. If We must do our duty, we must not let things continue 
as they are. We have to make determined efforts to take India 
nearer to England, and bring England nearer to India, promote 
quickness of contact and communication, and stimulate sympathy 
so that this intellectually starved country might draw fresh life from 
the healthy and exuberant energies of one of the most richly en¬ 
dowed peoples on the face of the earth. 

The political institutions of England will not bear close imita¬ 
tion or reproduction. In every country they are the tardy product 
of evolution ; in England they are especially such. Their explana¬ 
tion or justification is to be found not in abstract principles or 
eternal truths, but in the history of the country. The English con¬ 
stitution, *iikc the English law of real property, is intelligible only 
•by reference to its history. It Has come to be what it is, not by 
successive recognitions of Principle but by successive adaptations to 
changing exigencies. Where such has been the law of growth the 
finished product cannot bear direct reproduction in a country whose 
history has been different. No general rules pan be laid 4own fq/\ 
* selection and adaptation, but a few principles may be borne in mjttd 
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when any attempt is made at imitation Though they may not 
help in immediately discovering truths, they may be useful in 
teaching us to avoid error One of the leading principles is ‘’trfSt 
there should be no attempt ta imitate the English antagonism of 
the People to the GovernmeiA. WHere the end has been constitu¬ 
tional reform, the English people have fought their Own Govern¬ 
ment in order to enlarge their own power and prescribe limits 
to the power of the King. In other words they have fought 
for Self-government Self-government, that is, popular or re¬ 
presentative government Indio. < nnnot have so long as she 
is under British rule Sovereignty of the Indian People cannot 
, o-exist with British supremacy If, therefore, an attempt is ma 
to reduce the power-* of the Indian Government it cannot be fadl 
the purpose of vesting the supreme power in the jepresentatiwflir 
of the Indian people, but it must be for the purpose of vesfpfe 
the supreme power in some authority whose local habitat is 
land Is that a desirable end? The English people‘fight for 
enlargement of their own power But it is in the nature of things 
impossible that the Indian people should fight for an enlargement 
of their own power so as to make themselves supreme over the 
English executive, and their light, if they fight at all, must neces¬ 
sarily be for shifting the seat of authority to England. India, 
though she cannot have absolute self-government, can and ought 
to have local self-government But to transfer to authorities in 
England powers now enjoyed by authorities in India, is not to take 
a step nearer to local self-government but to take a pretty long 
step away from it If Representative Government is to be wor¬ 
shipped as a fetish at all, let it be consistently worshipped. If 
India should be governed not by an Indian House of Commons 
but by an English House of Commons, or by a Committee of the 
English House of Commons, she could not be said to have a 
Representative Government; and there is no use, theiefore, descant¬ 
ing upon the merits of that form of government The dilemma is 
(his If the local English authorities are to have their powers 
curtailed, their supremacy taken away, is the supremacy to be 
transferred to the representatives of the Indian people in India or 
to the representatives of the English people in England / If the 
former, then there would be Indian supremacy and an extinction of 
English rule. If the latter, then instead of progress being made in 
the direction of local self-government there will be less of self- 
government and more of centralisation. The Irish people after 
ninety years of experience have discovered that the representa¬ 
tives, of the greit British nation are not careful to protect the 
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interests of other countries when those interests conflict with their 
own. And they want to be relieved of the rule of the English 
House of Commons \vhich by the way includes Irish representa¬ 
tives. Natives of India would not ije exhibiting much of prac¬ 
tical wisdom if throwing overboard * the local authorities they 
courted precisely that form of rule Which the Irish after mature ex¬ 
perience are most anxious to renounce. The true principle of 
constitutional reform in India appears to be this; The seat of the 
supreme governing authority should be in India iteslf ; this autho¬ 
rity should be controlled partially by local popular opinion represent¬ 
ed on the Councils, but mainly by public opinion outside of the 
Councils. Reform would consist in enlarging and not in curtailing 

t powers of the local authorities. But while there is to be this 
rgement as* against the home authorities, control must be pro- 
j|in India itself. A complete or absolute control by non-official 
$1x5 of council would mean the extinction of English rule and 
cannot, therefore, be permitted. But there should be moral control, 
first, by criticisms made in the council itself by representatives of 
popular opinion and, secondly, by the general public opinion of the 
country. 

Another principle which has to be borne in mind is that there 
should be no waste of power by the friction of race rivalry. Parties 
exist in all other countries, and they may exist here. But they 
ought to exist in some rational form. Conservatives and liberals, 
royalists and republicans, officials and the people, adherents of one 
dynasty or of another, are parties formed on intelligible political 
principles. But it would be unfortunate if party distinctions were 
coincident with race distinctions or sectarian distinctions. It would 
be unfortunate if in India Natives and Europeans were to be distinct 
political parties. They are both governed by the same laws and 
ought to have the same interests. I am not concerned in advising 
Europeans,’ but I take the liberty to advise my own countrymen 
that it is unwise and .unfair to create or tolerate discord where 
concord is possible. Political reform would be more easy of ac¬ 
complishment by the united efforts of the two communities than by 
their separate agitation or by the exclusive agitation of one com¬ 
munity. For the purposes of social and industrial well-being also, 
Sympathy is essential. The best of laws and institutions will fail to 
produce peace and happiness if the English and Indian subjects of 
Her Majesty ar^ in a state of perpetual opposition. If the prevail¬ 
ing feelings are mistrust, irritation, contempt, or alarm, life becomes 
unbearable in spite of the most perfect laws. For instance, if . Jhe 
natives of the country have no confidence in Europeano ffifcers 
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judicial, executive, or ministerial, if Europeans have no confidence 
in native officers, if moreovci, in consequence of antipathy there 
is an actual failure of justice in the concerns of everyday !i£e, 
what remedy can there b(4? Surety, Questions and Motions in 
Parliament will be of littxe avail. It a separate Parliament 
existed for the decision ofVlndian disputes, it would find itself 
not equal to the work. Schoolboys quickly discover that if 
they create enemies amongst themselves they will find little 
peace in spite of the controlling authority of the teacher. 
And experienced, worldly men ought to discover even more 
quickly that if they create enemies among their neighbours of 
whatever race or creed, they will find the pleasures of life reduced 
to a minimum in spite of all that the English House of Coimg 
mons can do. How far life is worth living depends upon the lnJR 
And that is a remark truer in more senses than even 
intend It a man by the cultivation of tact and good 
makes friends he finds life worth living. If he makes eJlcWthw* 
he will be sorry. Sojourners in a hotel, or casual visitors tO' 
an exhibition, may afford to quarrel and fight; the annoyance 
is temporary, for it is terminated by the inevitable separation 
of the combatants But men who are fated to live together 
as long as they live at all, cannot do a more foolish thing 
than to quarrel all their lives, nor a wiser thing than to discover 
bases of sympathetic action India is the permanent home of 
Indians, and it is a sort of second home to Anglo-Indians. Is 
any thing to be gained by making life miserable ? If either party 
expects that it will extinguish the other and leave no rival on 
the field, it is greatly mistaken. The two parties must have to 
live side by side, and the sooner they can afford to shake hands 
upon fair and honorable terms, the better for them both. A vast 
amount of energy has been wasted and mischief produced by un¬ 
ceasing friction; and the cry of all sane, sensible, feeling men 
ought to be—Harmony ! 

The third and last principle that needs-to be here insisted on 
is that constitutional reforms are not an end in themselves, but 
only are means. And it may be observed in this connection that 
political agitation also is not an end but only a means. A con¬ 
stitution has to be improved only in order that it may better accom¬ 
plish social well-being. It is not like a work of art which when 
perfect has to be admired for its own sake or for the pleasure it 
gives. It is essentially a work of utility ; and its utHity is the measure 
of its value. That is the best constitution which is best fitted to 
promote the happiness of the people and not that which is the 
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most symmetrical or most in accordance with a priori principles. 
It is hardly worth while, therefore, devoting attention almost ex¬ 
clusively to Constitutional Reform. Given a people of sturdy cha¬ 
racter and given a healthy and'vigoroi s public opinion, almost any 
Government can be compelled to do ti e right. The Emperor of 
Germany though vested with despp< Jc powers cannot afford to be 
tyrannical . But where the people is lost to a sense of liberty and 
where public opinion does not exist or cannot concentrate and 
declare itself, even a representative government lruy be the fruit¬ 
ful source of evils. The state of England itself in some periods 
of history is an illustration. Because in England political agitation 
has been mostly directed to the reform of the constitution, it does 

f t follow that political agitation has no other equally imporl- 
fc end. Political agitation is a demand tor Rights Rights, how- 
tvetp are valuable not tor their own sake but only as conditions for 
the performance of Duties. Right is transcendental; Duly is real. To 
'Withhold a right is a sin ; but to enjoy a right and not to discharge 
the duty it involves, is even a greater sin. This I conceive io be a 
fundamental principle of politics not open to debate but ^qcepted 
by all schools. It is cve«Jniorc of a moral than a politic al principle 
And individuals or natibfis’that ignore it or act in contravention ot 
it, commit not only a blunder but a crime. Like other first prin 
ciples it must be assumed and cannot be ptoved. So iar from being 
open to discussion it is the doctrine upon which parties must bt 
agreed before they should proceed to any discussion. It is a piin- 
ciple, however, which has come to be recognised rather late in 
history, and in the absenc e ot special warning there is danger of 
its being ignored in a country new to political life and unfamiliar 
with political ideas. Honours,„ offices, emoluments are all rights, 
and they all involve heavy res{|mftsibjlities. The whole question 
for practical and c onscientious mqjpw^ot so rnuc h, how rights are to 
be secured, as, how responsibility are to be discharged. 

* The programme I have sketched in these pages is neither a 
short nor a simple one But life’, duties must be taken as 
they are, and wc must not complain it they are not especially sweet. 
David Hare did not find the path of reform strewn with roses He 
did his>*'work minlully, and if we arr his true disciples and 
admircis, we have to take up the work whcie he 1< ft it and carry 
it on, not to repeat mechanically the very things he has made 
easy for us. To promote primary education, to spread education 
among the wealthy classes, to develop the different varic ties of 
technical education, to raise to the European standard the Indian 
system of liberal education, and lastly, to adapt the political 
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institutions of the west to the conditions of Indian life with a view to 
the political education of the nation,—are the Educatonal Needs of 
to-day. The bare contemplation of # them is sufficient to paralyse 
us, and to take away from ijs all the pride we are apt to feel 
from our achievements in /he pa§t. But we must look away 
from the past to the future, afcd paralysed we must not be. After 
all, the future need not be very gloomy. The germs exist; it is 
only the development that is wanting. There is some system 
of primary education; some of the aristocracy have received 
culture, or at any rate culture enough to realise the responsibilities 
of their position; some system of technical education exists; some 
men have received a high literary and scientific education, some^ 
have even done useful work, and already some of the institution 
of the west have been introduced, and the people*that is somp^ol : 
them, have developed some degree of political capacity. And, yet 
before us there is a vast untrodden field ! When all the needs otyC 

m 

been satisfied, the regeneration of India will be complete. BuC 1 ' 
needs never arc satisfied ; that is, as soon as the old needs are 
satisfie^fiew ones arise. It is enough if we. can so approach the 
western races as to be able fairly to keejt jSacc with them in the 
future. The distance between them and u^ought to be shortened, 
and though for a very long time the distance must continue, care 
should be taken that it docs not increase. 

Government and the people must alike exert for the solution 
of the wew educational problems. And in so far as Government 
has to be moved by petitions and all the other machinery of consti¬ 
tutional agitation, the work may be regarded as exclusively one of 
the people, The'solution of any one of these problems, such as the 
securing of a system of universal .education, will take a long time 
and cost great energy. Th^*djri|f6n of them all is a task heavy 
enough for the strongest of uS^WP'must we decline it ? If we are 
to agitate at all, is not the intellectual enlightenment of millions of 
our contrymen at least as worthy an aim as opening out the pros¬ 
pects of the higher classes to seats in Council and to offices in the 
public service ? Will it not be even a prouder day for India when 
one of her sons becomes a Senior Wrangler than when one of them 
first took his seat on the Bench of a High Court ? If we have to raise 
funds at all, is not the establishment of Fellowships and Scholar¬ 
ships as noble an end as political agitation ? One of the great 
difficulties in the way of‘reform in this country is the dearth of 
money. Money is in a few hands, and if its possessors do not 
appreciate a movement*th6y will not aid it. The full satisfaction 
of our educational needs will require a vast expenditure of money. 
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Government may make some contribution, but the people must 
bear the larger share. Agitation has, therefore, to be directed not 
only to influencing the Government but also to influencing the 
people, high and low. Once more / it is a difficult task, but the 
attempt has to be made. For the sa^e of the good name of our 
country 1 hope the attempt will sugceed. It is our duty to prove 
not only that we are fit for self-government of the parochial sort 
by the discharge of municipal and such other business, but that we 
are also fit for social, educational, and industrial self-government. 
When the reforms here suggested have been accomplished, the 
character of the people will certainly improve. At the same 
time before it has somewhat improved, before people have 
|||arnt to realise the value of the reforms, it is difficult to 
how their accomplishment can arise. Men must be am- 
l»j®us to do good work for its own sake, must be ready to 
pecuniary aid to institutions and movements that are useful 
to the nation, whether patronised by officials or not. They must 
perstf&de themselves to acknowledge the superiority of Western 
culture. Above all they must remember that political rights and 
privileges are possessions which must not be merely enjoyed but 
used for the public good. A title can only be enjoyed; a power 
entails a duty. Political power indeed involves even more serious 
responsibilities than wealth. A miser is only a contemptible per¬ 
son, and nothing worse. Except from the communistic point of 
view he cannot be said to hold his wealth in trust for the people. 
But a man possessed of political power is undoubtedly a trustee 
for the people. If he either abuses it, or neglects to use it for a good 
purpose, he violates a sacred trust. These are notions which should 
pvevail among all classes of the people, more especially among the 
favoured classes. And tijfijgg-of our countrymen who have received 
the benefits of a high Soramj^on can do no better than go forth 
as Missionaries of this GospePflf Public Duty. They will make no 
money by their preaching; they will probably lose some. They 
will not have to harahgue audiences and pose as a Grattan or a 
Patrick Henry. They will have to work slowly and silently, de¬ 
pending more upon subtle moral forces than upon the dialectics of 
the platform. They must not expect, therefore, outbursts of ap¬ 
plause. They will not have to glorify the Rights of Man, and, there¬ 
fore, they will miss the service which the democratic phrases of all 
ages might have rendered them. But they will have one consola¬ 
tion. There is 1 a goddess higher than Wealth, higher than Fame, 
higher even than Right. She is Duty. Duty is not only 
grand but humble. She has to be worshipped not only when she 
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drives in state, bedecked with jewels and clad in rich attire, but 
also when she slowly paces the humble street with maiden mo¬ 
desty in the homeliest of costumes# She likes her votaries to 
make their sacrifices not only on the mountain top or on the breast 
of the surging ocean, not onfy in the field of battle or in the heat¬ 
ed halls where men decide the destinies of men, but also in the 
humble cottage and in the narrow lane and in all the other haunts 
and homes of poverty and wretchedness. Life can have no nobler 
end than worship at her shrine, and no higher consolation than the 
attainment of that end. 

N. N. GHOSE. 
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Because it is an ability not common to u rite a good history, as may 
well appear by the small numbtr vf them , yet if particulars* 
ty of actions memorable were but liberally i eported, the com¬ 
piling of a complete history of the time’; might be the better 
expected when a writer should arise that wet e.ft for it . for 
the collection of such relations might be as a nursery garden, 
whereby to plant a fair and stately garden when time should 
serve . 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 


It is a staple complaint with educated Indians that Englishmen 
are unsympathetic. Permeated as many are with western culture 
and conscious of moral and intellei tual alliniti. s with the ruling 
race they resent the apparent want ol interest in theinseh rs and 
their aspirations exhibited by the Anglo-Indian community at large. 
They point to the giants of a past age—the generation oi Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones and the galaxy of bright visitants whose lo\ e for the land 
of their sojourn w'as only equalled by their craving desire to explore 
the secret recesses of her history, laws and religion. The contrast 
between past and present in this respect is, indeed, discouraging ; 
and not less so the growing divergence between which united 
might revolutionize Asiatic Society within the life-time of a genera¬ 
tion. Those, however, who arc inclined to impute all the blame to 
English insularif^a(nft riuHat pridfe w<$fld do well t'o ask themselves 
whether other and s fW?$^d^ r f6'us rk. The prox¬ 

imity of Europe with its ever-widening scope for mental and physical 
enjoyment renders the comparative stagnation of India more into¬ 
lerable than it could have been to the eighteenth century Englishman. 

Nkwas never confronted by demands from subject races for social 
an /political equality: and played unquestioned the grateful part of 
patron. Our best and brightest intellects of to-ejay are too often be¬ 
numbed by a crushing routine and impaired by the irritation arising 
from a sense of injustice. Often, too, they dwindle under the atro¬ 
phy encountered in our Hpl-resorts with a#i atmosphere of official¬ 
ism and soul-less frivolity. Hence the undoubted fact that, with all 
her material progress, imperial India can boast of no sincrle con- 
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tribution to that which De Quincey terms the Literature of JPower. 
Thoughtful men of every race will agree that the time has come for 
a united effort to remove this reproach. Good government and 
improved facilities for locomotion and the interchange of ideas are 
but a means to an end—the elevation of humanity. Those who keep 
that great object in view r will take the fullest advantage of the me¬ 
chanism afforded by modern science: but they will soar high above 
the world of the engineer, the organizer and the soldier. They 
‘ will devote their best energies to “ the proper study of mankind”— 
not in view of gratifying an idle curiosity or adding a zest to let¬ 
tered ease, but that they may be able to gauge the defects of 
society and suggest remedies for the countless ills against whiqji^ 
religion and science alike have hitherto strived in vain. Nmrt 
human society is incarnate history: and he who wishes to graspfltil 
real import a,qd tendencies must compel the part to yield its variig<jL 
stores.' A rich and Almost untrodden field lies open to such a rri§h.* 
Our official records, in spite of the ravages of Philistinism,* are a 
mine of wealth to the explorer. The archives of our great families 
teem with curious lore which is gladly placed at the disposal of the 
judicious enquirer. Lastly, the people still possess a vast wealth 
of tradition and floating liquid which awaits its Grimm or its Niebuhr 
to yield results of priceless value to the student of sociology. 
So bewildering, indeed, is the mass of material at hand that the 
would-be historian knows not where to begin, and dreads the dis¬ 
sipation of his energieijfon a task which may launch him on a. 
boundless ocean of research. But let such a one take heart of 
grace. Me will find in any British District a compact and manage¬ 
able unit: and the industry of many working in parallel channels 
will soon afford a vast mass of data for generalization and synthesis. 
The Editor ventures to think - that by laying before his readers the 
very pith and marrow of a district History which is a model of 
its kind, he may tempt some of them to follow its author’s exam¬ 
ple and perhaps to deserve equally well of posterity. 

Unao, we learn from Hunter’s Gazetteer is a district of the 
Lucknow Division of the North-Western Provinces, embracing 
1,747 square miles of the vast alluvial plain traversed by the 
sacred Ganges. The census population in 1881 was rather less 
than 900,000:. all engaged in tilling the fertile loam whose crop- 

* A collector of Murshidabad some years back, wishing to write a history 
of that little-kuown period which separate the acquisition of the Diwanny from 
the reforms of Cornwallis, was deterred by the discovery of a gap of fifteen years 
in his records. A predecessor had burned several tons of priceless papers relat¬ 
ing to the years 1772—1787 in ordor to find room.for current records ! 
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bearing power is enhanced by assiduous irrigation. Dcvpid of 
^ interesting features, with no ceiitres of learning, industry or the 
arts, a more unpromising field for historical research can hardly be 
conceived than is afforded by this little.jincteenth century Boeotia. 
But enthusiasm sustained by dogged resolution makes light of 
obstacles: and thirty years ago Unao was fortunate enough to 
possess a chief who was endowed with these qualities in a marked 
degree. In i860 the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
then Mr. Charles Alfred Elliott, found himself Deputy Commit 
sioner of Unao and straightway resolved to reserve its history and 
tradition from unmerited oblivion. His education fitted him 
admirably for the self-appointed task. Born twenty-five years 
gya^viously, he had enjoyed the priceless boon of a public school 
and University training. He was, indeed, a scholar on ,the great 
foundation of Trinity College, Cambridge, when the seductions of 
an Indian career proved too strong for the aspiration which he 
may well have cherished of acquiring academic distinction. In 
June 1856 he passed the second open Examination for our Civil 
Service and came out to this country in the November of that 
year. While he was still a student at Benares the mutiny whirl¬ 
wind swept over the land and gave him opportunities of gaining 
experience and distinction which young civilians of these humdrum 
days may sigh for in vain. He embraced them with ardour, was 
attached to General Franks’ force on th$ borders of Oqdb, and 
afterwards to those of Sir Hope Grant and General Kelly; and 
was twice mentioned in despatches The restoration of the British 
Peace found him ready and willing to exchange the sw'ord for the 
pen. After spells of service as Assistant Commissioner of Faiza- 
bad and Civil Judge and Town Magistrate of Lucknow, he became 
Officiating Deputy Commissioner of U|f|pjfeft. an age when modern 
civilians deem themselves fortunate if tiraf* are entrusted with the 
destinies of a sub-division. The spirit •jUb which Mr. Elliott began 
his labours as annalist of Unao shinesTfchrough the preface of his 
admirable little history, which was priMm^or private circulation 
in 1861. He tells us that he wished W put to a crucial test Ins' 
belief that the history of an average district would be of value 
to local officials and residents, to t!je- student and the general 
reader. He laments the absence of w$rks of a similar scope—a 
fact due to ignorance of the results derivable from careful in¬ 
vestigation and an unjustly low estimate of the value of collated 
tradition. His remaiks on thif head are singularly far-seeing 
in so young an author, and richly merit quotation ** Like all half- 
educated races,” lie w'rites, “the Hindus place as inordinate value 
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On theft mythical and historical traditions ; and are greatly pleased* 
to find an Englishman in an official position enquiring into them; • 
while the reputation of being acquainted with out-of-the-way 
facts, not ascertainable in the ordinary official routine, creates in 
their minds a presumption of general information as to the state of 
the District, and makes’ them more communicative on matters 
respecting which a private enquiry is often necessary. Thus a 
knowledge of the popular traditions and ballads given to the pos- 
• sessor with influence over the people and the key to their hearts. 
^JEven if this book were of no further use than as a record to be 
"kept in the Unao office I should still feel a pleasure in presenting 
it for the benefit of future officials, as a small return to the District 
for the pleasant memories with which it is associated in my mind, 
and as a testimony of the interest I felt in it and of the esteem 
and regard in which I told some of its taluqdars and resident|^ 
The cbmmon disregard of tradition as a vehicle for historical 
truth springs, I think, from two causes—from our general distrust 
of native accuracy and from the exposure by Niebuhr and Sir 
George C. Lewis of the fallacy of the traditional basis on which 
the history of Rome as it used to be written rested. But it is 
one thing to rely on a single tradition, such as Livy’s, composed 
evidently in the interest of certain families, and dead and stereo¬ 
typed long ago, and quite another thing to question a multitude? of 
living, conflicting traditions, and after testing and trying them in 
every way by comparison with each other and with external land¬ 
marks, to collect from^he alembic of close enquiry a precipitate 
of historical fact. None of the objections urged against the 
validity of tradition in Niebuhr’s famous chapter apply to such a 
treatment of it ag fhis native inaccuracy tends all in one direction— 
to the glorification of the subject of the story; and thus the error 
being constant it can ; ^eliminated in a general enquiry. Where 
a story praises A-jjS&me B, and B sqts B above A, the mutual 
self-glorification nefBlijpzes itself.” * • ,r : 

Thus the keynot«.fo%ur author’s treatment of tradition is to be 
found in a pregnant rapark of a predecessor in the same line of 
research, that conc^jamce between isolated traditions is almost 
equivalent to autke^m 'history. He compares version^ current 
among different clanSjajl .well as those told in different families of 
the same class and 'ragaufy them by the light of general history. This 
process of sublimatiop.gives a residuum of fairly trustworthy nar¬ 
rative, illustrating events often of great importance in theif bearing 
on the formation of a people’s character and the development of 
their civilization. Tradition apart, a mass of documentary evidence * 
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had to be dealt with. This included sunnuds, safe guides as regards 
facts and dates; family records, only worthy of evidence when they 
concenKContemporary^events, and certain obiter dicta in a Persian 
■ school book then in great request. From these somewhat un¬ 
promising materials Mr. Elliott* contrived to extract a mass of 
information enabling his readers to trace the history of Unao from 
the earliest days. We see the little District in the mythical era 
a portion of classic Ajodhya, the realm of good king Dasarath, and 
the chosen above of saints and warriors. Anon the curtain lifts 
and gives us a glimpse of a land clothed with dense forests the 
habitat of wild aboriginal tribes. These give way before the inva¬ 
sion of the fair-skinned Aryan, and take refuge in the hill region 
northward whence, about the commencement of the Christian era, 
they swoop down on their conquerors and drive them even unto 
^distant Guzcrat. Twelve hundred years later we view an inlmigra- 
flaof chivalrous Rajputs, driven from the centres of Hindu power 
wta^devotion by the fierce Shahabuddin Ghori. A century later 
the followers of the Prophet pour in and establish colonies 
throughout the land, which pave the way for its assimilation with 
the Empire of Akbar. The reign of the Mogul is graphically 
portrayed, with its elaborate fiscal system, its centralization tem¬ 
pered by checks and counter checks. Then we see how, when 
paralysis strikes the heart of the effete organization, satraps throw 
off their allegiance; and one of them bribes the English successors 
cf his master to recognize him as sovereign of Oudh. The de¬ 
scription which follows of the Nawabi rule, its lawlessness and 
elasticity as contrasted not altogether unfavourably, with the in¬ 
exorable justice that followed the annexation, enables us to under¬ 
stand why the very excellences of the British regime prompted the 
whole population of Oudh to range themselves on the national 
side in the crisis of the Mutiny. 

But Government is, after all, less a question of laws than of 
the personal* character of those appointed to administer them. 
Our author's peroration is a passage of equal eloquence and 
truth; and deserve to be written in letters of gold in every Secre¬ 
tariat of the Empire. “ The Native of India ” he writes, “ has 
no valet mind: he can worship the true hero when he knows him. 
And as long as the British Government can send such men as 
Major Henry Evans* to govern its districts, to walk uprightly in 
its service and to lead its subjects up through education and a love 
of law to religion and a love of God, so long will the future of 
Unao be bright indeed.*' 


* The first Deputy Commissioner of Unao. 
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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


OR, 


A Review of Pessimism. 

I. 

Within recent years the question ‘ Is life worth living ? ’ with 
its answer, has been raised into such unnatural and, I might add£ 
dangerous prominence that a brief review of both, historical and 
critical, may not be wholly devoid of interest. What is the worth 
of life? This has become a question of the day. It is in great 
favour with the socialist, and the answer which is only too apparent 
is a greater favourite still. It is asked by the liberalist in the 
same spirit and with the same answer in view. And lastly also, 
men are not wanting who ask it in the name of religion as the one 
all-important enquiry, indeed, as the question of questions in life. 
In the absurd prominence thus accorded to it there is great danger. 
That danger lies not so much in the question itself as in the 
philosophy it embodies. In Europe a host of literary men have 
been trying to popularise that monstrous philosophy. Men of 
acute intellects and of learning and research combined with 
rare powers of analysis and eloquence, have advocated pessim¬ 
ism, which has been held up as the very cream and consum¬ 
mation of modern wisdom, and which, were it to become popular, 
would unquestionably prove the death of all healthy thought and 
feeling, quench the aspirations of legitimate faith, and paralyse 
completely all wholesome activity, social and political. Pessimism 
has declared itself to be the true gospel of salvation, and Salvation 
through what?—through utter despair, through extinction, or absolute 
annihilation ! In Germany, at least, this gospel of despair has ac¬ 
quired a somewhat startling* popularity and before long, it is to be 
feared, it may have its day of fatal supremacy throughout Europe. 

Politically, the general acceptance of the pessimistic theory of 
life by a highly civilised people means nothing short of a national 
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disaster. The belief that life is perpetual misery and that it is not 
worth the trouble it costs us, is not, cannot certainly be,.consistent 
with a belief in God and His Infinite goodness. It is a phase of 
unbelief, and unbelief, whatever form it might take, has always been 
found dangerous, if not fatal to the existence of settled order, 
settled government, in short, society itself. When men cease to 
have faith in a supreme Ideal, the source of all light and the 
giver of all good, life entirely loses its meaning, religion perishes, 
not the name, perhaps, but the thing, and with it perishes true 
morality, true art, and true enjoyment. The world becomes no 
better than Dante’s hell, 

i 

Lasciate oqni speranza , voi ch’entrate, 

and philosophy a dreadful meditation not merely of death but of 
annihilation. Never were truer words uttered than those of Goethe . 
“ All epochs,” he wrote, “ in which faith, under whatever form, 
has prevailed, have been brilliant, heart-elevating and fruitful both to 
contemporaries and posterity. All epochs, on the contrary, in which 
unbelief, under whatever form, has maintained a sad supremacy, even 
if for the moment they glitter with a false splendour, vanish from 
the memory of posterity because none care to torment themselves 
with the knowledge of that which has been barren.” 

Mazzini says “ The idea of an intelligent First Cause when 
once destroyed,—the existence of a moral law supreme over 
men is detroyed with it, so also all possibility of a law of progress 
or intelligent design, regulating the life of humanity.” Numer¬ 
ous sayings of this kind may be quoted and a great deal may, 
of course, be written upon this feature alone of the question. 
But as this is part of the larger question, about the influence 
of religion on the political history of a, nation,—a question, 
that is practically co-extensive with the whole history of 
humanity,—to attempt anything like a lengthened discussion of it 
here wiR scarely be relevant. I have more than merely indicated 
■where the danger, lies of such a view as that we shall pre¬ 
sently consider and I have done this because I believe that the 
dying away of philosophic faith and the consequent spread of 
atheism in any land must be regarded with alarm by every 
thoughful mind. In the case of pessimism this must specially be 
ao, because, ignorisjg as it does all the higher problems of 
thought—the longings and aspiration^ of the soul—and taking into 
account only, the surface aspects pf life, it has in it certain ele¬ 
ments which naturally commend themselves to disappointed but 
weak and unbalanced minds. The reason is not far to seek. In 
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this age when, with most people, every-day life is becoming more 
and more troublesome and painful, men, in order to accept it," 
require only to be told as Byron has told them :—' * 

t 

“ Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know whatever thou hast been, 

‘ Tis something better—not to be.” 

Or, as Hartmann has told them, Life is eternal misery and salvation 
is eternal extinction to be sought and found in a collective and 
concerted act of suicide 1 In the East, where pessimism is almost 
natural to the soil, hundreds of men have acted upon it; in the 
West, where it is repugnant to every instinct of the people, it is 
to be hoped that none would seriously accept it. • 

The view that as all things in the world are for the worst, life is 
not worth living and, therefore, the sooner there is an end of it the, 
better, has, within very recent times, been designated pessimism, as 
antithetical to what is commonly called, optimism. * Pessimism ’ and 
‘optimism’ are both employed to denote certain modes of estimating 
the world. They both have their origin in an ill-defined and com¬ 
plex attitude of mind which gives, in the case of the former, a pre¬ 
ponderating importance to the evil, and in that of the latter, to the 
good in the course of experience. Speaking popularly the pes¬ 
simist always ” turns up the seamy side of things ; ” while the 
optimist “ sees everything in Couleur de rose.” But apart from 
its popular sense, the word pessimism has now also a very techni¬ 
cal and very definite application. It is used in modern Europe to 
denote a specific theory of life and the universe. ♦ We are here 
concerned with pessimism not as a general philosophical theory 
but in its development as a system of religious belief. 

The word pessimism then, as well as the philosophical theory 
it is employed to denote, is quite modern ; but the pha£b of feel¬ 
ing of which both are the products is as ancient as thought itself. 
A note of pessimism may, indeed, be heard throughout history. 
Wherever man has desired and failed, the complaint is to be found 
that his days are few and evil. In the words of Sophocles 
" the happiest fate is not to have been born at all, and the next 
best is to die young.” Disappointment, failure in life, the obvious 
disproportion between desire and its fulfilment, have everywhere 
driven man into meditation, and in proportion as*reflection awa¬ 
kens within him, a sense-of life's nothingness becomes very pro¬ 
found, indeed, and manifests itself in various forms. In suscep¬ 
tible and ardent matures always demanding too much but always 
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receiving too little,—natures full of longings unsatisfied, hopes 
unfulfilled,—this feeling of the utter infelicity of life deepens some¬ 
times into a settled contetnpt. As such it has found expres¬ 
sion in many a thinker, and many a thinker and many a poet not of 
this or that age, or of this or that country, but of every age and of 
every country. It is pessimism that makes the Vedantist strive 
after absorption in the Infinite, and the Buddhist after Nirvana; 
and it is pessimism, even Buddhistic pessimism, though trick¬ 
ed out in European fashion, that makes a Schopenhauer, a Herr 
Buhnsen, or a Mainlander represent this universe as the worst 
possible. Among poets, to mention only modern European 
instances, Byron in England, Heine and Lenau in Germany, 
Chateaubriand and Musset in France, Leopardi in Italy, and Cam- 
poamor in Spain, have all given expression to pessimism, more or 
less. With some it has been a passing sigh of dissatisfaction, half 
Stifled, half expressed ; with others, a loud wail of disappointment; 
_ with others, again, a tragic cry of heart-rending agony and despair. 
Pessimism has thus had its poets and its phlosophers. It has also 
had its novelists in men like Turgeneiff, and Mascher Sachoch, 
whose writings are only too full of such ideas. 

It has been said that pessimism, as a philosophical system, is 
very modern, at least in Europe, but that as a mood of feeling in 
man it is very old, indeed, much older than optimism. This 
statement is best illustrated by the history of pessimism which we 
must consider as broadly and as generally as possible, before we 
proceed to describe and discuss its developments into various 
phasps in modern Germany. In order to unde^tand precisely what 
‘pessimism is* it is also necessary to understand'what position it 
occupies in the history of opinions. For the origin of pessimism 
as a theory, we must look not in Europe but in Asia. India more 
than any other land is the fountain-head of pessimism, as it is that 
of pantheism. Indeed, this pessimism is only the logical outcome 
of Hindu pantheism. But of this I shall speak more fully in its 
proper place. In India naturalistic polytheism led to pantheism, 
and the pessimism, which developed afterwards into an inde¬ 
pendent doctrine in Buddhism, was from the very first latent 
in polytheism. The belief that man is completely at the mercy 
of higher and more potent agents that control his destiny 
without the least regard to his wishes and fears, is essentially pessi¬ 
mistic and is inseparable from every system of polytheism, indeed, 
irom every non-theistic system. Whenever men have got into this 
state of belief, they have tried to get rid of it as soon as possible. 
The history of pessimism is only the history o& the various me- 
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thods by which men have sought to obtain relief from the burden of 
existence as they felt it. 

The first distinct step in this direction wag taken when men* 
living as they did in constant terror o*f their deities, thought of bri¬ 
bing them with gifts or pleasing rfnd coaxing them with flattery. 
Thus arose among the vulgar the superstitious practice of adulatory 
hymns and sacrifices. The ne$ct step is to be sought in what may 
be called Epicureanism. In Epicureanism, the summum bonum is 
tacitly identified with the good ; but the good it aims at is negative. 
It consists in a cessation of pain. Pain alone is thus positive, and 
pleasure is only the negation of pain. This theory is, therefore, 
essentially pessimistic. It represents the highest good as consist¬ 
ing in the maximum of painlessness for the individual. It further 
represents man as free to work out his own wishes without in¬ 
terference from the gods. It is a capital error to suppose that the 
gods employ themselves as agents in working or superintending 
the march’ el the Cosmos, or in conferring rewards on some and 
punishments on others. Considering the disorders, suffering, anti' 
violence everywhere visible, it is impious to regard the gods as 
the working managers of the universe. This theory, thus, while it 
admits the existence of the divine, seeks to explain away the 
popular conception of the gods, and obviously this is necessary as 
a way of escape from one of the greatest torments of life, the 
fear of the gods. A man cannot be happy until he has surmount¬ 
ed this fear which is instilled into his mind by popular religion and 
becomes a source of continued misery and torment in life. 

We reach the third stage in the history of pessimism wbeix we 
come to consider marvellous development of it- called 
ism. Originating*at>out 5oo years before the birth of Christ in thfe 
conviction that life is perpetual misery, this wonderful system of 
thought has spread itself over a much greater extent of our globe 
than any other religion. It does not lie within the scope of this 
article to present an account of Buddhism. For this the student 
is referred to the works of Oldenberg, Blirnouf, Saint-Hilaire 
and others. I cannot do more than give a meagre outline of only 
some of the fundamental features of Buddhism as a religious 
creed. But before doing this it is, perhaps, best to trace it *to its 
source in the line of Hindu thought that preceded it. 

It has already been noticed that in its origin Buddhism was the 
logical product of Brahmanical pantheism. Pantheism has some¬ 
times resulted in Acosmism in the Vedanta wherethe finite is lost 
in the infinite ; sometimes in atheism as in the Sankhya system; or, 
in Buddhism where the infinite is sacrificed to the finite, the absolute 
D 
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to the phenomenal. The fundamental idea presented by the Ve¬ 
danta theory is the contrast between the true Self, the sole abiding 
reality Brahma, on the one hand, and the world of multiplicity and 
change, of phenomena, on the other. According to this theory, 

“ Brakma alone exists, everything else is illusion." Brahma is the 
one eternal, unlimited, pure and perfect being. It is the uni¬ 
versal soul, the absolute unity of knowing and being. The worlds 
of sense and consciousness, of finite things and finite souls, of 
plurality and change, origin and growth, happiness. and misery, 
decay and death, are only illusions or deceitful appearances. They 
are Maya , and the ascription of independent reality to them is due 
to ignorance. As regards the human soul, there is, on the one hand, 
the unredeemed soul bound down to the ties of existence and 
perpetually passing from birth to birth, and on the other the 
redeemed soul, which, by meditation on Brahma , with renuncia¬ 
tion of the world and, pious disposition and exercises, has freed , 
itself from ignorance, error, possibility of sin, desire, activity, 
transmigrations, and change. From this soul fiave disappeared all 
distinctions and qualities, pleasure and pain, virtue and vice ; it 
has returned to the essence whence it came—has become one 
with its true and abiding Self, the absolute Brahma. 

Thus there is an element of pessimism underlying the whole 
course of thought represented in the Vedanta theory. The an¬ 
cient thinkers of India instead of recognising everywhere in the 
world proof of God's infinite goodness, love, and wisdom, saw in 
it only Maya or illusion. Naturally enough, they were full of con¬ 
tempt for life and the universe, as a mere semblance without the 
reality, a deceitful mockery fitted only to enslave the human mind 
and to debase all that is good and noble in it. There was thus. a 
root of bitterness in their doctrine, and Buddhism is only the 
ripened product of this root.* Hindu pantheists started from 
Brahma , Jthe sole reality, and with this as the- speculative basis of 
their theory they reduced the world to a wholly unreal and illusory 
experience. Bpddhism reversed the picture, ignored the meta¬ 
physical basis which the orthodox pantheism had put in the fore¬ 
ground, and started from actual experience of life, apparent being, 
as th*e sole permanent reality of things. The cosmic philosophy 
of Buddha like that of Heraclitus makes the universe merely a 
process of incessant change. There is no absolute being, no 
permanent principle ; the essence of the universe is not being , but 
becoming. Nothing is, all things happen, and the only thing 


* Vide Matheson,—‘ Growth of the spirit of Christianity.’ voj. I p.p. 28, 29, 
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permanent can be but the law of their occurrence. This constant 
flux or eternal movement of things renders human happiness a 
vain and illusory hope, an empty dream. Thef end of man’ is, 
therefore, not absorption in the unity of Brahma , not happiness 
in a higher and better world, but redemption from this world of 
birth and death. It is to attain Nirvana by casting off the shackles 
which fetter existence. 

Having briefly explained the transition from Vedantism to 
Buddhism, it now remains to notice some of the essential doctrines 
of the theory itself. I shall take up only those that have a more 
direct bearing on the question which heads this article. These are 
(1) the doctrine of existence; (2) of Karma; (3) the doctrine of 
a man-God, and (4) of Nirvana. 

The doctrine of existence: the fundamental article in the 
creed of Buddha is that all existence is essentially evil. What¬ 
ever exists and wherever it may exist, in the 'tfbrlds above or the 
worlds below, is Uncertain and unreal. All sentient beings, 
through all changes ®f stage or condition, from the tiniest insect 
to the gods, the highest types of intelligence inhabiting the 
worlds above, are doomed to misery and sorrow. Nowhere is 
there true peace or true happiness. There are pleasures, it is true, 
and it is also true there are some good things in life, but the 
pleasure is only apparent, and the good only relative. There is 
nothing absolutely good; only see somethings are better than other 
things-; the best thing of all, however, is extinction, annihilation. 

The law of Karma : this law has thus been stated :—“ What¬ 
ever determines the future is the aggregate result of past actions. 
The condition of each one today depends not only on what he 
has done since he was born, but equally on what he did myriads 
of years ago.” Buddhism does not admit the existence of an 
Intelligent First Cause of the universe, but what it does admit 
instead is this mysterious law of causality conditioning, determin¬ 
ing, moving, the perpetual succession of worlds with human souls 
in them disappearing and reappearing and passing through count¬ 
less forms from a clod of earth to a god. 

The doctrine of a man-god: Buddha is not a god, but a ipan- 
God—a man who by ascetic practices and by continuous medi¬ 
tation through hundreds of births and deaths, has risen to be 
higher than the highest of gods. The notion that by mental and 
physical discipline, piety and ascetism, man can b er ome a god, 
even in the face of opposition from the gods themselves, is pe¬ 
culiarly Brahmanical, and Buddhism borrowed this notion from 
Brahmanism. », 
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Nirvana: the highest end of life is Nirvana. This celebrated 
.word, means, literally, extinction of the flame (of existence). But as 
to what it actually means and how it is actually applied has been the 
subject of a great deal of controversy among the leading European 
authorities on Buddhism. The majority of them, however, are agreed 
that, as Buddhism maintains all existence to be an absolute evil, 
salvation must lie in absolute non-existence, in the state in which 
nothing remains of that which constitutes existence—the entire 
absence of sensation and consciousness. On the other hand, authori¬ 
ties like Max Muller, and one or two others, maintain that Nirvana 
is not annihilation, or extinction, but merely a state of repose as in 
sleep, * of unruffled calm, of blissful freedom from anxiety, desire, 
sorrow and sin,’ and no doubt, as both MaxMiiller and Childers, 
have shown, the oldest Buddhist writings as well as the later ones 
fully bear out this view. But wherever the truth may lie, it is 
certain that Nirvana is itself a state with stages and that it is only 
the final stage that must be the state of perfected salvation—the 
ultimate goal of a course of pious life. And what is this state of 
perfect salvation, unless it be one of perfect extinction, eternal 
nothingness, or, in one word, Parinirvana ? This conclusion is at 
least logically irresistible. 

I pass on to consider what is really the more immediate 
subject of this article—the development of pessimism in modern 
Europe, specially, in Germany. This is its latest and, perhaps 
also, its fullest development. In Germany, pessimism has appeared 
in a variety of jfllhses, and it is not necessary, nor is it desire- 
able, in an essay like this to describe each of the various pessimis¬ 
tic systems separately. It will be enough if we notice some 
of the more salient of those systems, shewing at the same time 
how they are related to one another as well as to those that 
preceded them in historical line of development. But this 
I propose* to do in another article. In the meantime I shall con¬ 
clude this part by observing that in Germany as in India pessimism 
has been the ultimate issue of pantheism' Since the day of the 
great Kant, Germany alone among the European countries has 
shewn a constant tendency towards pantheism, and this tendency 
has not been merely the offspring of mysticism. It is to be found 
in the precise and scientific Goethe, no less than in the mystical 
Novalis. The poets, the painters, the musicians, and the metaphy¬ 
sicians of Gerthany have all been pantheistic more or less. Indeed, 
as we shall see later on, the influence of Spinoza has penetrated 
all the post-Kantian philosophy of Germany. 
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t PpiTIlWI RAJ AND TARA BAI. 

Burns slays of his native Caledonia that it is “ the birth-place 
of valor.” If this honor is due to the land of the Scots, it is much 
more due to the land of the Rajpoots. Rajpootana is pre-eminently 
the birth-place of the brave. Valor in man excites admiration but 
valour in woman excites wonder. A Leonidas or a Rostum is 
certainly fit grand sight; but a Joan of Arc or a Durgabati is a rare 
spectacle, indeed. Instances of both kinds are common in the 
annals of Rajasthan. What marks out the “blest pair” who form 
the subject of this article is that their career, short as it was, fur¬ 
nishes an instance not only of heroic valor but also of heavenly love. 
Prithwi Raj was the second son of Rana Raimal, his elder brother- 
bein& Sangram, better known as Sanga, and his younger, Jaimal. 
Unhappily for Mcwar, these brothers could not live in peace and 
amity; they had not a particle of fraternal affection in them. 
Though the two elder brothers had sp/ung from the same womb, they 
were more bitter enemies to each other than to the youngest, Jaimal, 
who was by a different mother. Prithwi Raj \ifas the very imper¬ 
sonation of turbulence. He was all fire and bugped with a perpe¬ 
tual thirst for action,—the Hotspur of Rajpootana. His high and 
ambitious spirit often led him to observe that “faje had intended 
him to rule Me.war.” Thus Sanga became his eyesore, who had by 
well-established custom a preferential right to the throne. Not a 
week passed but the two brothers quarrelle^ At last matters came 
to a crisis and there was a regular fight, Prithwi Raj drew his 
sword and gave Sanga five bad cuts with it and deprived him of 
of one of his eyes. He, in his turn, it is true, was wounded, but 
the injury was not so serious. Sanga, though not a whit inferior 
to Prithwi Raj in bravery, yet not liking to slay a brother or be 
slain by him, fled the country and was not heard of for some years. 

When the old Rana was informed of this unfortunate quarrel, 
he was highly incensed with Prithwi Raj and banished him from 
Mewar, telling him, in the language of disgustful anger, that he 
might maintain himself by strife in the exercise of his intrepidity. 
With only five followers, Prithwi Raj left his paternal abode, and 
made for God war which was then in the hands of the aboriginal 
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Mewars. But he was not the person to sit idle. He entered into 
the service of the Meena chief and managed matters so very adroit¬ 
ly that it was not long before the Meena rule came to an end and 
order was restored in the province. 

As for Jaimal who remained with his father and was looked to 
as the heir of Mewar, he came to a very violent though well-de¬ 
served end. Rao Surtan, the Solank, who had been deprived of 
his paternal estate Thoda by Lilia the Afghan, and who now held 
Bednore, had a very beautiful but not the less heroic daughter, the 
far-famed Tara Bai. Tara had learned to guide the war stud and 
throw with unerring aim the arrow even while riding at full speed. 
Like Virgil’s warlike Nisus, 

Well could she bear 

Her lance in fight, and dart the flying spear, 

But better skilled unerring shafts to send. 

Armed like a veritable Amazon, she took an active part in the 
unsuccessful attempts to wrest Thoda from the Afghan. Jaimal being 
desirous of obtaining her hand, made the proposal in person. The 
reply of the Star of Bednore was “ Redeem Thoda and my hand 
is thine.” The prince assented to the terms; but rudely attempting 
to be possessed of the prize before he had earned it, was slain by 
the indignant father. The Rana, far from revenging such an un¬ 
worthy son, showed considerable favour to the offended Solanki by 
conferring on him that portion of Bednore which lay within the 
bounds of Mewar. 

Prithwi Raj had already regained his father’s confidence by 
restoring order in Godwar and the violent end of Jaimal accelerated 
his forgiveness and recall. He eagerly took up the gage disgraced 
by his brother, as it was quite congenial to his ambitious spirit. 
His military fame had by this time spread far and wide and people 
did not hesitate to compare him with his namesake, the valiant 
Chowhan of.Delhi. In fact, he greatly resembled the poet Chand’s 
illustrious hero, and if he had not died so early, Babar would have 
found it very difficult to obtain the throne of Hindustan. The fair 
heroine of Bednore had such strong confidence in the bravery ut 
the young Sesoodia prince that on his simple asseveration that he 
would recover Thoda or he was no true Rajpoot,” she gave him her 
hand, of course with the consent of her father. The marriage was 

celebrated with due pomp and circumstance. 

Having thus obtained the hand of the peerless Tara, Prithwi 
Raj was bent on ^fulfilling the promise he had made. The last day 
of the Mohurrum ceremony was the time .chosen for the exploit. 
He formed a select corps of five hundred horse, and accompanied 
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by his brave bride who was as glad to share in his glory as in his 
danger, he reached Thoda at the moment the tazia or bier con¬ 
taining the martyred Hossein, the younger son .of Ali, was placed 
in the centre of the chouk or * square.’ The prince, his bride, 
Tara Bai, and his constant companion, the faithful Sengar chief, 
left their cavalcade and joined the procession as it passed under 
the balcony of the palace in which the Afghan chief Was putting 
on his dress preparatory to descending. Scarcely had he asked, who 
the strange horsemen were who had joined the throng, when the 
lance of Prithwi Raj and an arrow from the bow of Tara stretched 
him on the floor. Before the panic with which the whole crowd 
were struck was over, the three adventurers had reached the gate of 
the town, where their exit was obstructed by a huge elephant. But 
Tara soon cleared the way by making the beast run away with his 
trunk cut, and they joined their party which was nigh at hand. 

This valiant band of Rajpoots then encountered the Afghans, 
but the latter could not stand the attack. Most of them fled for 
life, and the few who did not show their heels were cut to pieces. 
Thoda thus fell into the hands of Prithwi Raj who inducted his 
father-in-law into his patrimony. A brother of the Afghan Lilia 
attempted to recover it, but lost his life in the attempt. The then 
Nawab of Ajmeer determined to oppose the Mewar prince 
in person; but before he had set out on his expedition Prithwi 
Raj was at his gate, assailed him and after a great slaughter took 
possession of his citadel. 

The life of Prithwi Raj is a tissue of brave exploits and ad¬ 
ventures. He was a hero from his fourteenth year. His ardent 
spirit knew no rest: it was ceaselessly engaged in performing 
feats of valor. He was the Roland of his age; and like that war¬ 
like -nephew of Charlemagne did not live long. In fact, he had 
barely completed his twenty-third year when his life of such 
wonderful activity was closed; but it was not closed either by the 
sword or the shot. That dangerous weapon to which fear and infide¬ 
lity and cowardice oftentimes have recourse," put a period to his 
existence.' The assassin in this instance was his own brother-in- 
law, the Serohi prince. This beast of a husband proved a veritable 
tyrant to his wife and often made her pass her anxious nights in 
tears on the bare floor. Continual ill-treatment exasperated the 
lady and she in the extremity of grief wrote to her brother, begging 
to _ be delivered from the *tyrany of her lord, and to be restored to 
the paternal roof. On receipt of this letter Prithwi Raj rode on 
the wings of indignation, reached Sirohi in the dead of night, scaled 
the palace, and presented himself in the sleeping apartment of 
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the chief, ready to pay him dearly for his gross misconduct. The 
trembling husband prayed for mercy, and the wife, who had 
well-nigh forgotten his cruelty to her in the hour of impending 
danger, mingling her tears With his, begged his life which was 
granted on condition of his standing as a suppliant with his 
wife's shoes on his head and touching her feet. The condi¬ 
tions being fulfilled, the chief was forgiven, and was embraced 
by Prithwi Raj who consented to become his guest for the follow¬ 
ing five days. The latter must have been greatly mistaken if in the 
soldierly simplicity of his heart he had thought that by embracing 
him he had made sufficient amends to his brother-in-law for the 
unspeakable disgrace he had put on him. But the woumf could 
not be so easily healed, and the fact was that it close 

up till it had discharged its deadly venom on the o'ffcfadiilg party. 
On the morning of the sixth day, Prithwi Raj took’leavfe of the 
Sirohi chief who presented him some confection for which he was 
celebrated. The parting guest most gladly accepted the present, 
not suspecting any foul play. Prithwi Raj had come in sight of 
his palace at Komalmeer when he partook of the tempting comfit. 
The subtle poison was not slow in taking effect, so that'on reaching 
the shrine of Mama Debi he was unable to proceed. Here he sent 
word to the fair Tara to come and bid him a last farewell; but be¬ 
fore she could descend from the citadel he was a motionless corpse. 
Life, which appeared so very pleasing while her lover was alive, all 
on a sudden became unbearably painful, now that he was dead. She 
at once formed her resolution to welcome death, expecting to find 
in it the pleasure of his company. The pyre was raised; she 
readily ascended it, and embracing the body of her husband died a 
sati to the wonder and admiration of the spectators. This tragic 
eyent.took place about 1508 A. D. * 

$ ' The Recount of the chivalrous Rrjthwi; .Raj and his heroic 
bride reads more like a romance than history. Their union was 
wonderful^ their actions and exploits were wonderful, and their end 
also was wonderful. -The secret of their love was not carnal enjoy¬ 
ment, that was only a secondary consideration. Contact of two 
congenial spirits produced that love, and participation in each 
others glory and danger nursed it; and when it attained its full 
development the lovers were translated to “ the regi$p of the sun.” 
as if earth was no longer fit to hold them. 

SHUMBHQO CH. DRY. 
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CLOUDS. 

(From the German of Gottsehall.) 

floating white clouds,— ; thick mists from the meadows, 
v^jre.chasing each other along the hill side, 

see-the clear sun-shine, undimm’d by their shadows, 
Still rests on the peaks as they tower in their pride! 

Higher and higher the vapors uprising, 

At last on the radiant summits alight,— 

Long fetter’d in darkness, the plains now despising, 

They soar in their freedom—these Daughters of Night. 

From the height we are on, we can see their forms glisten, 
In the sun’s rays, as they stay their career, 

The silence is solemn, tho* keenly we listen, 

From below not a murmur comes up to our ear. 

Nor hear we the whisper of firs as they dally, 

With the soft mists which around them rove frees 

And we feel for the grief of the men in the valley, 

All longing the sun in its glory to sec. 

* • 

• « » 

O ye flitting arftd wandering shadows, 

That from your low couch the morning arise, 

Hide, hide,—if ye will,—from*me the green meadows, 

But the sun, in its splendour, hide not from my eyes! 


0. C. DUTT. 
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IN THE MISSION BOAT-RIVER JEL1NGHI. 

Come and spend a day with us on the boat. We left a place 
called Kristochunderpur at about 5 A.M., and are now sailing up 
against the stream. The river has overflowed its banks on each 
side of us and, therefore, presents to the eye a huge expanse of 
■water bound by fields of paddy, and villages which are broken up 
into many little islands on which are little colonies of from one to 
half a dozen houses. The rising sun finds us gathered in the 
larger cabin, where our Bengali preachers live, for our morning 
service, and shortly after this, we arrive alongside of the village in 
which our morning will be spent. 

We are being towed now as the wind never lasts long and are 
■on the opposite bank of the river; so we are dragged a good way 
beyond the village to allow for the current or stream which carries 
us a good way down before we can draw up alongside the oppo¬ 
site bank. Once here, the people, especially the little Rakhals or 
cowherd boys, soon find us out and the bank is soon sprinkled with 
curious on-lookors. The cows come splashing along thrpoggh the 
mud and water which lies on the broken road leading out*from the 
village to what is not flooded, and the little Rakhals follow with 
the hats and umbrellas made of split bamboo and a stout stick 
each to punish the refractory ones of their herds. Here they have 
to swim, there wade through the water which is fast invading the very 
gardens round their houses. The men come. stroHipg out idle and 
displaying a bitter spirit against everything,ar\d.e®ery body because 
their beautiful fresh-looking paddy is now subriterged beyond all 
hope of recovery. They order the youngsters away from the boat 
up to which they have ventured to feast their bright sparkling eyes. ? 
on the new kind of human beings just arrived—half envying the 
pleasure it gives the boys when they feel so little like enjoying 
anything themselves. Our kitchen boat now draws alongside of us 
and we have our chota hazri which consists of a couple of eggs, 
bread and jam and tea, and keeps us up till about 11-30. 
At 7 we are ready to go into the village. We all start to¬ 
gether and each one takes a few gospels and Children's Friends in 
his hand or bag. Hardly have we gone 100 yards when we are 
confronted with a lot of water. Shaul .and I look at each other. 
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Is it to be “boots off” or not? No 1 , we see the'tops of the grass 
above the water and so determined to-test the make of the “Army and # 
Navy boots.” Five yards further on*, water up £0 our knees forces- 
us to take off ©ur boots, &c., and for about a mile we have continually 
to wade through water. At last we come to a long, stretch which 
looks both dirty and deep; so Shaul and I leave the Rabu preachers 
and try to circumvent it. But after manoevouring round a Hindu 
house and into a garden which is one mass of jungle, we return 
in despair and once more take to the water which is this time half 
way up our thighs and which soon takes all the pride out of our 
clean white trousers.. 

“ In for a penny, in> for a pound.” 

At last We get to a little shop. So two preachers and I stop to j 
give our message while Shaul and the others go on to the school. 
There are three people in the shop. No one offered us a seat, 
which, of course, is directly contrary to the acknowledged polite* 
ness of the Hindu (which contrariness is very common: in more 
forms than one as far as we Christians are concerned); and when we 
asked for one, we were told we might find one further on. One of 
our preachers, however, pointed to some books on a mat and said, 
fl We will sit there if you. will remove the books, as our message is- 
for you.” . 

Afjfcfl^i few questions about their village, the flood, etc., to all 
of which we received sulky and ungracious replies, we went straight 
to the point and preached to them “ Jesus and Him crucifed ”— 
“ their Lord and ours” if only they knew it. They listened atten¬ 
tively and soon villagers dropped in and swelled the number of 
our listeners till we had quite ten- who sat through the whole 
preaching. • . ‘ 

A homely" little .incident occurred while the preaching was 
going on, which gives one an idea of the home life of the* Bengali.. 

A little boy, about five years of age, with a beautifully clean 
dhuti (or cloth), came up to the shop door. He had a brass 
saucer in one hand and a small cloth full of rice in the other. 
As he caught sight of us, he looked as if he would like to bolt. • 

' A word of encouragement from the shop-keeper or dokanwallah 
caused our timid little friend to enter.- He stood before the 
shopkeeper, and holding up the rice and empty brass pot, said the 
one word “ gur ” (treacle). . 

The man had none, and he told the boy to. go to another shop- 
The little chap didn't understand but simply repeated what were; 
evidently his mother’s instructions. 
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At last he grasped the situation, and trotted off to shop No. 2 , 
soon .afterwards returning with his brass pot of treacle, having left 
the rice as an equivalent. 

The “ guru ” of the village passed as our words of love and 
warning taken from the Saviour's lips were drawing to a close, and 
there was a great outcry that the old man should stop and show 
up our M errors/' He came and sat down, and at once, in a 
defiant tone, 9aid,—“ If you tell me anything of Sri Krishna 
Chaitanya and his Incarnation at Navadwip, Til listen to you.” 

At this, Harish showed how this man had no claims to 
be an Incarnation but was only an ardent devotee of Rddbd and 
Krishna or Vishnu. He also showed how all the marvellous and 
unnatural works attributed to Krishna were made up by writers of his 
life some hundreds of years afterwards. Here the guru asked if 
all these tales were false; and, upon being answered in the 
affirmative, he got up and left us and his disciples alone in our 
glory. . At this point we try to get the people to buy a gospel and 
to search and see for themselves as to whether Jesus would satisfy 
their deepest needs;—but no, hard to the last they would take 
nothing from us, Shaul and his party now return, having had a 
very similar reception in another part of the village. We embark 
on our kitchen boat, and make our way slowly up the river to the 
“ budgerow.” The sight of two white men, with their boots, &c, off 
and knickerbockers on, is a strange one, and the villagers along the 
bank turn out tg> look at us. Bath and breakfast ovef, we turn our 
backs upon this village with saddened hearts for the' poor ignorant 
people who seem to care or think of nothing but their bodily needs.* 

While being towed up to the next village, we employ ourselves 
writing letters, studying Bengali and Bible reading. At about j 
o’clock, we arrive at Rudranagur, and with great difficulty we get 
jur boat moored alongside a big tree, which, together with the 
road into the village, stands in three feet of water. Nothing 
daunted, the village boys, always keen to see anything new*, soon 
muster in force, and Shaul shows them some bright little puzzles, 
&c, while I give those who can read a (Child’s Friend) 

which we find acceptable everywhere. The little girls, too, come 
with babies, very little smaller than themselves. They stand in 
the background. All are standing in water, some to their knees 
and some to their hips. 

~9 -—-- —. *--- 

[* And yet it is a thorough mistake. These .ignorant rustics are not less 
god-fearing than they who go to teach them. * Their creed is not elaborate, but 
they are firmly convinced of its truth, too firmly to discard it at the bidding 
of a saheb who can kill a cow for food. Ed If. J/.f 
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Shaul and I determine to go out this evening prepared for alF 
emergencies; so I cut a pair of white trousers into knickerbockers, 
and at 5 o'clock, after prayer for God's blessing* and presence? with 
us and the people, we sally fortli. Soon, however, our wading 
powers no longer avail us and we send for our small boat which 
takes us into the Mussalman para. We two and our four preach¬ 
ers sing hymns till we find ourselves near the school which is com¬ 
pletely''surrounded by water—the boys being brought to school 
and 'back in a boat by a couple of elderly boys. We (two of the 
preachers and myself) land on an island (!), opposite the school, 
where there is a little shop, and after singing a hymn we find our¬ 
selves surrounded by quite a large crowd. The schoolmaster 
has sent a boy over with his chair for me to sit on, and he follows 
with other boys bringing boxes for the preachers a*»d himself. 
The inner edge of the crowd is lined with boys 2 or 3 deep, then 
young men and old squat down behind. In the shop itself and on v „ 
the banks of the little islands are some 20 to 40 women.„ ! 

Ainud-din, a converted Mussalman, then tells them of the faffcf : 
man and carefully shows us how the promise of God that a Redeem¬ 
er should come was kept before the Jews and, indeed, the world; 
and how Jesus fulfilled all the prophecies and by His wonderful life 
and death wrought for us a great and everlasting salvation. I add a 
few words showing the sinfulness of our own hearts by nature and 
how we can never hope for salvation by the merit of our own 
, u good” works, and then I ask the schoolmaster what he teaches 
his boys \b6yt religion. “Nothing,” he says, #at this age we 
do not teach them about God, for they cannot understand.” 
Then I tell him how Jesus loved the little ones and how they 
trusted Him, and pointed out the huge mistake made by the peo¬ 
ple who wait till a child has grown up to love sin before teaching 
him to hate it—till he has forgotten that there is a God to love and 
fear before teaching that “He is and is a rewarder of. those who 
seek Him.” The people were so poor and listened so eagerly that 
I left a Bible in the hands of the schoolmaster. 

We embarked on our boat, picked up Shaul and party, stuck 
in the mud, sang hymns all the way home, and then settled 
down to dinner. 

Evening prayer and quiet chat in the moonlight closed a day 
which by God's grace shall prove to have been spent not in vain. 


A. L. H, 
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IS LIFE WORTH LI VIE G f 

* Oft, 

A Review of Pessimism. ' 
II. 


It is pantheism then that in Gcrman/hs in India has natural* 
ly culminated in pessimism. This mu sjf be dear to evdy one 
who ha? studied the development of jjr 

Hegel and downwards. Kant, an late as 1759, was inahiSd 
ably towards what was then generally understood tonbe LeibnUi^ 
zian optimism but what was really an ignoble perversion of a great 
theory.* But in a paper published 34 years later, Kant had chang¬ 
ed his view. Our understanding, he argues, is absolutely and ne¬ 
cessarily incompetent to ascertain the relation in which the world, 
as known to us in experience, stands to the‘infinite wisdom of God. 

-. M l ‘ " . . 1 . •' - - "f" 1 '. . ' '■ —■ 

* This baser optimism of the age Which sheltered itself under the mask of 
the LaibnitH*n (fmiifiM found its characteristic expression in the easygoing but 
certainly very vu%<trtnaxhn ** Eat, drink and. be merry.” In England Pope was 
the solemn exponent of this view. It also appeared in Shaftesbury and Paley. 
Both Butler and Hum® opposed it, e&oh in his own w*y. In a striking passage 
in Eutne’s ‘Dialogues concerning Natural Baligift)^ Detnea is made to Bay, 

“ the whole earthJ^ilteVe me f&ilo, la enrsed andjfitQated. A perpetual war 
is kindled Amongst si1 living features, &c., be* $fdj| so-oallod Leibnitzian op¬ 
timism Was also the guhfaet &f VsiWre'H ntt&tadl satire in the Philosophical 
Romance called fentfc 
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Kant, was certainly not a pessimist, for he believed in the ample 
possibilities of social and political improvement and in the infinite 
perfectibility of the human soul.* But iff one respect, indeed, 
Kant’s Critical Philosophy, by emphasizing as it did the distinction 
between phenomena and ndumftna, thought and existenc^gave a 
death-blow to all endaemonistic morality. The moral law, said 
Kant, which involved the categorical imperative of duty, hr the one 
emphatic assertion of the autonomous Will, the one clear utter¬ 
ance of the Absolute. The lesson thus taught was not without its 
fruit in ultimately preparing the way for that extraordinary burst 
of pessimism which came from Schopenhauer and his successors. 

At first, indeed, this tendency of the Kantian philosophy was 
not at all perceptible. With the idealism of Fichte, of Schelling, and 
above all, of Hegel, optimism again returned. With Hegel the pri¬ 
mal essence, the single original principle, out of which all things 
proceed is the universal divine Idea, the undifferenced, absolute 
unity of thought and being. This Idea explicates itself through a 
process of dialectical evolution, in the various unconscious forms 
. of nature and ultimately also in the conscious spirit of man. The 
"flea starts by passing cat of itself or heterising itself and becomes 
Nature. Nature is thus the Idea in the form of otherness or self- 
alienation.'t Seating itself over against itself, the Idea passes dia¬ 
lectically thiough a series of ascensional stages, through higher 
and higher types of manifestation from its being out of itself in 
space and time (matter) to its being in itself again (mind) as in¬ 
dividualised in the scale of animal organisms. But it rises into 
itself again fully in man. It is in man only that the Idea finally^ 
arrives at clear and distinct self-consciousness and free exercise of 
the Will. 

The philosophy of Hegel thus, by its process of logical evolu¬ 
tion, grasping the whole universe in a net of formal unity, is 
apparently favourable to optimistic interpretations. The world is 
regarded as a* vast organic whole, in which all things, matter and 
mind, things natural and things spiritual, man, society with all its 
products, and God himself, do not exist as independent and isolated 
entities, but as necessary stages in the one all-comprehending, 
all-pervading process of thought—the self-explication or self-reali- 

* Kant held that the complete accommodation of the will to moral law can 
be attained only in the course of an infinite progress of the soul. This, indeed, 
is the basis of his argument for the immortality of the soul, the Snd postulate 
•of practical reason. ‘ Kant borrowed this argument from Leibnit* from whom 
also Addison probably borrowed it. Vide Spectator, No. 111. 

t of. Spinoza:— 1 “MundusestDeus explicitus." 
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sation of the idea. In a scheme of idealism like this, we find, it J 
seems, the true home of optimism. % All things are in their # proper 
place and all things seem.to be justified by the symmetry of their 
position in the logical evolution.* It is only when we look at 
them as independent, self-centred^ and isolated units, in other words, 
when we- fail to rise to the contemplation of their logical unity 
and their necessity, that we begin to perceive discords and defects 
in the world, its weakness and its triviality. 

But while Hegelianism had thus for a time easily lent itself 
to the purposes of optimism, its ultimate result, aided no doubt by 
the temper of the time, a result which Hegel could hardly foresee, 
was that pantheism of despair and contempt which drove Schop- 
enhaur to declare, “life is a cheat and. a* uselessly interrupting- 
episode in-the blissful repose of nothing^*' That*to a certain ex¬ 
tent at least, this was the natural result of the creed of Hegel is not. 
denied even by Hegelians themselves, and Dr. Hutchison Sterling, 
certainly one of the most successful expositors of Hegelianism 
in England, finds it necessary to speak thus:—“If pantheism- 
is the result of Hegel, then, to my view, it is the most unfortu¬ 
nate result that has ever issued ; and the disappearance of man, 
as but a pithecus intelligens, into the shelves ot the rock, can¬ 
not be long: to wait for. Idealism and materialism, here fall to¬ 
gether with a vengeance, and the only question that remains 
between them is, whether are the ideal relations or the material ex¬ 
emplifications the Prius7 —a question that will be answered so- 
soon as it is determined whether the hen of the egg. is firsts 
■i- 4 Be near me when, my- light is lbw, 

Be near me when my faith is dry! ’ 

In days of doubt, these are the cries of the faithful. So it is, 
then, that, though to jme the creed of Hegel is not that pantheism 
of despair that gives itself big words only, there have been times 
when he rose before me haggard, wan, his brow wet with the 
perspiration of hopelessness—a hopelessness confessed by the 
hollow laughter itself, by the very audacity that would conceal it. 
However painful, then,. I do- not wonder at, nor seek to hide, the 
unfortunate experiences of some who at least began witfi Hegel. 
Through what strange series of beliefs or unbeliefs does not 
Feuerbach descend from the logical idea to naked sense! 4 Der 
Mensch ist was er esst/ man is what he eats: the little gleam of a 
Calembour is the only spiritual consolation, that remains to Kim ! 


* This explains Hegel’s double-faced dictum The real is the ratienal, anc 
the rational, the real. 
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Oh, the pity of it! And what but pity is allowed us as we hang 
by the couch of ' the invalid of the Rue d’Amsterdam' over the 
white a%h of an utter contempt^for life, for existence, for this the 
necessary outcome of the all,* of reason—the white ash which 
once was so warm a heart, so eager and so swift 9, soul ? But, 
worst of all, Ruge, the bold, brilliant Ruge, whose especial merit 
it was 1 to have first introduced the youth of Holland meta¬ 

physical depths of the Hegelian philosophy’ winds up his destiny 
by translating—for Germans!—that hollow make-believ* «f win¬ 
dy conceit, Buckle’s Civilisation in England! It is difficult; in¬ 
deed, to support Hegel under such a blow as this last! ” 

Let us now come down to the modern pessimist philosophers 
of Germany. A mere outline .sketch of only some of their systems 
is all that can here be attempted. Hegel, we have seen, began 
with a self-evolving, self-developing Reason or Idea as the origi¬ 
nal principle of things. This idea was in the beginning the un- 
differenccd unity of thought and being. Schopenhauer rejected 
Thought or Reason and began with mere blind impulse, Will, as he 
called it, as the basis of existence. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born at Dantzic in 1788. His father 
Was a banker, his mother a novelist and writer of books of travel. 
He studied at Gottingen and Zena and devoted some time to 
the study of Indian philosophy, specially, the Upanishads for which 
he expressed great reverence. From 1820 to 1831 he. was pri¬ 
vate lecturer in the University of Berlin, where, however, he prov¬ 
ed a failure. He died at Frankfort in I860. His writings attract* 
ed public attention chiefly on account of his insinuations against 
Schelling and Hegel as official professors of philosophy in the in¬ 
terests of conservation. His principal work is entitled the ‘ World 
as Wn^and Notion.’ 

In this work he teaches that the one principle out of which all 
things proceed is Will. Will is the one and only thing-in-itself, and 
its manifestations in 9pace and time are innumerable. This Will 
is to be understood not as my will or your will but as universal, 
absolute will, including ail the various forces at work in inorganic 
and organic nature, in unconscious instinct as well as in the con¬ 
scious desire and volition of individual men. The world is a mani¬ 
festation of Force, and Force is only another name for Will. This 
unconscious absolute Will passes through an ascensional progress of 
manifestation in inorganic nature, in plants and animals, until it 
becomes fully conscious in man. 

At each higher stage in this progressive manifestation, in this 
. objectification of Will there is a loss of power and an increase of 
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misery. And why? Because all will is an effort, a ntsus or a 
striving, and as all effort originates from want which is pain, willing, 
is essentially suffering and, therefore,'life, as essentially willing, is 
essentially suffering. The higher ahd richer the conscious life 
becomes, the keener become the pains that accompany it, the greater 
the suffering. . The -lowest animals suffer least. The fnan of genius 
is, of all mdllf the most miserable. Pain alone is thus positive, and 
pleasure is only the momentary alleviation of pain. Life, the self- 
affirmation of the will, existence itself, is perpetual suffering. 
Maw's happiness is only an empty, evanescent illusion. It is like 
a beggar who dreams that he is a king. Human history, from 
which earnest but awfully misguided believers have sought to prove 
the existence of a divine Providence directing the career of 
nations, is only a tiresome repetition of horrors and follies. The. 
belief in any plan or progress in history is wholly irrational. 
Leibnitz says that this world is the best of all possible worlds. 
Let us rather say it is the worst possible. Ha.d it beeft" worse, it 
would not have been able to exist at all. Things would thus have 
been better, since men would then have refused to endure life. 

In his ethics Schopenhauer teaches that man, by morality, is to 
be the redeemer of the world. And a man is moral in proportion 
as (1) he sympathises with the suffering that attends life and (2) 
as he mortifies in himself the will to live by the constant practice 
of asceticism^ Sympathy alleviates suffering, asceticism destroys it 
by destroying the desire to live. Schopenhaur accordingly sym¬ 
pathises with the Hindu ascetics, with the Buddhist aspirants after 
extinction, and with the self-mortifying anchorites of ancient Chris¬ 
tianity. He proposes no positive aim, however, no extrication of 
a higher self, as Hegel does. The highest end of human aspiration 
is negative,—the cessation of the miseries of life. 

Next comes Hartmann. Herr Von Hartmann’s ‘Philosophy 
of the Unconscious’was published in 1869. The single * principle 
out of which all things proceed is unconsious spirit with the pow'ers 
of volition and ideation. The Idea of Hegel, says Hartmann, can¬ 
not attain to reality because it has no will; the Will of Schopen¬ 
hauer cannot manifest itself in ideas because it is blind and'irra- 
tional. The will of the Unconscious evolves the real existence and 
its ideation evolves the ideal existence of the world and of all 
things in it. Matter is only an arrangement of atomic forces that 
are themselves unconscious volitions which have Tor objects un¬ 
conscious representations or ideas. The unconscious likewise 
creates the evolution of organisation and life, so that its operations 
may.be traced in all biological and psychological processes and in 
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the general course of history. It attains to consciousness in man* 

- through the separation of intelligence from will. And the growth- 
of intelligence consists in ever more recognising the folly of the 
work of the- will. It may not be true that pain alone is positive 
and pleasure merely negative, but it is certainij^ true, as can be 
proved by am appeal to the experience both of individuals and of 
society, that pain preponderates in a very large measure over plea¬ 
sure, evil over good. It would, therefore, be better that the world' 
should cease to exist than that it should continue in existence. 
Hartmann will not say that this world is the worst possible, he will 
not even deny that it may be the best possible, since, we do not 
know what is possibLe; but what he knows to.be positively certain, 
is that it is worse than no world at all. 

As regards the highest good, Hartmann maintains that Reason^ 
will ultimately convince the Will that 1 it is better for it not to be 
and induce it to annihilate itself. Schopenhauer prescribes self- 
mortification^ fasting, voluntary poverty, in. other words a course 

- of extreme asceticism as t;he path to be pursued to attain the 
highest good—to root out the Will to live. But it is use¬ 
less to expect that men will ever destroy life by ascetic prac¬ 
tices. He would rather have his followers live just as other people 
do, in the trust that the world, owing to the delusions of life and 
hastoiy, will gradually, without any body taking care about the 
matter, work out its own destruction. After men have passed; 
from deception to deception, they will at last recognise that life is 
not worth living, when they will sigh after eternal extinction and 
seek and find it in an act of universal suicide. 

The next name after Hartmann, and almost the last we shall 
notice here, is that of Herr Bhansen. This vigorous thinker is the 
most uncompromising of all the champions of pessimism. Accord¬ 
ing to him the world is not only essentially irrational but will be 
eternally so. Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and their followers, have- 
no right to tell us that the misery of creation will ever terminate. 
The hope of salvation, of extinction of evil, in a world essentially 
evil is an illegitimate hope, which can only be the result of blind, 
faith. 

We cannot afford to close this list without making a passing, 
mention of Mainlander. Of his * Philosophic der Erlosung,’ pub¬ 
lished in 1876,/Wundt says: “ A gloomy melancholy pervades this- 
work, which shows clearly how short a.step it is from Schopen¬ 
hauer’s Will-manifestations to a system of mystical emanation. 
God, it is here set forth, was the original Unity of the world, but 
He is -.0 no longer, since the world broke up into a multiplicity of 
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particular things. God willed that nought should be, but his essence 
prevented the immediate coming to pass of nothingness. It is not, 
therefore, the Will-to-live, as Schopenhauer said, that maintains 
the change of phenomena, but the Will-to-die ; and this is coming 
ever nearer to its fulfilment, since in the mutual struggle of all 
things the sum,t0tal of force grows ever less. In the view of this 
author, the highest moral duty is that negation of existence which 
would .cut short the unlimited continuance of individual life in 
the futur.t by the cessation of all sexual connection." 

. There are a good many other pessimist philosophers in Ger¬ 
many, among whom I might mention, perhaps, Taubert, Du Prel, 
Volkelt, Noirfe and Hellwald; but as they all adhere more or less 
to Schopenhauer and his immediate successors, and as there is an 
almost perfect family-likeness in their philosophic effusions, it is 
■unnecessary to notice them here. 

There is, however, another phase of pessimism which yet re¬ 
mains to be referred to; it is that involved in the necessitarianism 
of science. Schopenhauer and his followers, gum and terrible as 
.they are, have still a morality to preach, a consolation to offer,but 
necessitarianism is content to do nothing of the kind. It rejects 
these elements altogether and leaves no room either for consolation 
or for morality. In every case man’s actions are necessarily deter¬ 
mined and his freedom is wholly illusory. He cannot choose to 
act this way or that, any more than the gun-powder, when ignited, 
can choose to explode or not to explode, or the stone, when unsup¬ 
ported, can choose to fall or not to fall. To the scientific pessimist 
Nature takes the place of God and Nature, the totality of existence, 
is only the embodiment of blind force, “ the God of the iron foot, 
without ear for prayer or heart for sympathy or arm for help." It 
is an eternal succession of causes and effects, with no reason as 
its beginning, no reason as its end. Man is victim of an inexor¬ 
able destiny calmly and all the more irresistibly driving him on to 
’eternal death, to the abyss of nothingness. 

To people accepting a creed so dreadful as this, what conso¬ 
lation has Schopenhauer to offer? None whatever. Life is a 
u vale of tears " and will remain eternally so. Our obvious duty 
is to make the best of it. After all, even in Pandemonium there 
might be shady spots; so let us find pleasure as best we can in the 
ordinary pursuits of earthly life and then die as the brute dieth. 
Death puts an end to the ills of life, and is there no consolation, no 
comfort in the thought ? Does not Lucretius say 

41 If (death) robs thee, too, of all desire of joy, 

A truth once uttered, that would the mind free 
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Of dread and trouble. * Thou art safe ! ’ 

Death protects thee and secures 

* The out-numbered woes of mortal life ? ” 

There have been a few spirits, however, too susceptible-and too 
much withered by suffering to be able to rise beyond the ever-pre¬ 
sent sense of utter abandonment in the midst of' a pitiless, sense¬ 
less, aimless destiny, and find comfort enough In the shady spots 
and the cool retreats of Pandemonium. Of this there are many 
well-known types in literature. What can be more horrible, for 
instance, than the strange abysmal despair which finds its typical 
expression in the pessimism of Leopardi ? At one moment, indeed, 
this unfortunate Italian declares himself to be in love with death 
but only to find in the next that love is a delusion and that so is 
liberty, so is progress, and so are all ideals. 

From the foregoing observations, we think, a pretty clear 
idea of pessimism maybe formed, and its position in the history of 
thought understood. It is necessary, however, to conclude with 
a very brief and very general examination of pessimism, such 
as we have described it, by the light of common sense. Is 
there anything in it which is calculated to supersede belief in a 
personal God of infinite intelligence, wisdom, and love ? Can life 
be sustained on the doctrine that there is nothing worth living for ? 
We have seen that pessimism, as a creed, begins with Budhism. Our 
limits forbid us entering into anything approaching to a discussion 
of Budhism even in some of its bearings. The subject is too vast 
to be adequately dealt with in an essay intended chiefly for general 
readers. The student has already been referred to standard works 
and these might very advantageously be studied. ‘%< 5 r remarks, 
therefore, must necessarily be confined to the recent forms of 
pessimism in Germany. 

One of the characteristic features of modern pessimism is 
the importance it gives to the question—Is life worth living ? That 
life is worth less than nothing, and that Non-existence is better 
than Existence, had previously been uttered only as a passing cry 
of disappointment or weariness. But it was reserved for modern 
German pessimists to recognise distinctly that the question as 
to the worth of existence deserves to be considered as one 
of the fundamental problems of thought. It is to be regarded as 
a%uestion the solution of which must, determine the solution of all 
other questions, even, such as—‘ Is there a wise and good God ?’, 

* Is there a future life* ?, &c., &c. “ The worth of human life, so 

far from being made dependent on theological conceptions 5 s itself 
one of the facts on which the propositions of theology have to 
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establish themselves.”* Of course, the question, when it is thus 
viewed is generally narrowed to 1 is there an overplus of pain or 
pleasure in life?’ But this is hardly legitimate. The question* as 
to the worth of existence belongs /eaily to the philosophy of Final 
Causes. 

But einen if so narrowed and isolated, it is not impossible 
to disprove the answer presented. to it, by data drawn en- . 
4 irely from the pleasures and pains of common experience in the 
present life. Experience can easily be cited for proving that no at¬ 
tempt to draw up a balance-sheet of absolute cosmic misery or hap¬ 
piness, can ever be successful. Aristotle has said, 1 we are not un¬ 
biased, judges in re Pleasure vs. Pain.' Even if we were, how is it 
possible to weigh pleasures against pains in the present life, so as 
to decide which scale has been the heavier ? A man may live long 
and may have enjoyed many years of moderate pleasure, but there 
may be before him a few years of sorrow and suffering. When he 
is dead, how are you to weigh the one against the other? Then, 
again, how is it possible, under such a system of calculation,'' 
to pronounce judgment that a man is happy before he is dead'? 
Further: docs not the present life include the world of duty and of 
spiritual communion quite as much as the world of sense-experi¬ 
ence ? How are the pleasures of moral or of religious life to be 
- weighed against the pains of physical life ? These and a hundred 
other considerations serve to show that the reasoning of the pes¬ 
simist is plainly erroneous and that his fundamental thesis that life 
is essentially pain is. too gross an exaggeration to afford a rational 
basis for a true philosophy of life and existence. 

^Wither conspicuous feature of modern pessimism is its dose 
resemblance to Buddhism. Indeed, modern pessimism is only 
Buddhism Europeanized! It is Buddhism reduced to a mere theory, 
a mere collection of abstract systems. In it, the doctrine of 
a man-God, and a number of other legendary extravagances, 
have been struck .off, simply because European minds can never be 
expected to entertain them. But by thus modifying Buddhism, by 
thus relieving it of a heavy burden, as it were, has modern pessjftfcr. 
ism gained ? Certainly not. Buddha can no more be dissociated 
from Buddhism than Christ from Christianity. They both concen¬ 
trate themselves in a person, present and ideal, embody their 
teaching in an example. They thus give an object for afiection, 
which constitutes, indeed, the chief source of jtheir strength and 
vitality* In Buddhism it is the personality of Buddha, its spiri- 
’ 1 - 1 1 — 1 - - .. ....——--- 


* Vida Sully on Pessimism. 
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tual impressiveness, its moral grandeur, that has enabled it to 
gain so many hearts, to spread itself so extensively and to ex¬ 
ert in many respects,so beneficial an influence, even in spite of the 
barren and withering nature of its dogmas. In so far as modern 
pessimism is Buddhism without a Buddha, it is a wretched substi¬ 
tute for Buddhism with one. It can elicit neither virtue nor affec¬ 
tion and cannot excite enthusiasm for the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, any more than a corpse can awaken love or a heap of ice 
can kindle a conflagration. Then again we must remember that 
Buddha’s karma , impersonal fate, Schopenhauer’s Will and Hart¬ 
mann’s Unconscious, are all presented alike as substitutes for God. 
But reflection will easily show that they are all pure myths, and 
to ask reason to accept them otherwise is to ask it to annihi¬ 
late itself. 

We are concerned with pessimism as a religious theory and 
it will, therefore, be going out of our limits to enter into psy¬ 
chological or even historical criticisms. We, therefore, pass over 
this side of the question under review, merely pointing out that 
Schopenhauer’s deduction, of the essential misery of life, vitiated 
as it is by a metaphysical hypothesis, is really the result of bad 
psychology and bad analysis, and that Hartmann’s conception of 
the course of history is as erroneous and as worthless as it is possi¬ 
ble for any thing to be. 

The question, however, remains that can pessimism be satis¬ 
factorily refuted unless by belief in a perfectly wise and good 
God ? The answer must obviously be in the negative. It is this 
belief which can alone warrant us in taking a hopeful view of the 
destinies of mankind. It is inseparable from faith in a future life, 
in the immortality of the soul, and in human progress. Rationally 
speaking, to be without God is to be without hope in the world. 
It is only faith in God’s infinite goodness, infinite mercy and love, 
that can sustain true virtue and piety and that is the only basis, 
the power, and the glory, of true religion. Views so dreadful and 
appalling As those of Schopenhauer or of Hartmann leave no room 
for a life of religion, for that love and communion in love on which 
alone can life, spiritual life, be sustained. Perverted and natural 
as they are, they furnish a very inadequate answer to the demands 
of the reason, the conscience, and the heart. They represent the 
world as irrational, and so, of course, a rational explanation of it 
there can be none. They seek to deprive the soul of the suscepti¬ 
bilities which they cannot satisfy and to annihilate the desires 
which they cannot regulate. And it is precisely views like these 
that have been presented as substitutes for faith in a wise and 
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good God! Surely, folly and superstition can go no further. The 
whole history of pessimism, if it shows anything, unquestionably 
shows this, that though it may find acceptance in the name' of 
science and philosphy and be esteemed as the most modern wisdom, 
it is really only a repetition of very ancient folly. After all, there is 
nothing new under the sun, and pessimism is as old as specu¬ 
lative error. There is nothing in it that should make us give up 
our belief in an infinite, intelligent, holy, and just Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the world, God. 

It might lastly be asked that has pessimism, false also and 
unnatural as it is, no use to serve ? Is it so absolutely worth¬ 
less that it does not even deserve to be studied? Certainly 
it is not. The study of pessimism, in common with that of every 
other system of philosophy, has its use, and it is^perhaps, best ex¬ 
pressed in Mansel's remarks on the study of ancient philosophy, 
which I quote here mutatis mutandis. “ However wide may be 
the gulf that separates non-theistic and theistic systems of 
philosophy, they have this at least in common, that both are 
the produce of human minds, thinking under the same laws, and 
impelled to speculation by the same irresistible motive of yearnings 
unsatisfied and doubts unsolved. Each seeks to comply with the 
requirements of the same nature: each sets out from the ground 
of that common consciousness which, in intellect no less than in 
affection, makes the whole world kin. ‘Homo sum; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto,’ is a maxim no less applicable to the most 
abstruse speculations of philosophy than to the affairs of every¬ 
day life. Philosophy, in all its aspects, is a contribution to the 
history of humanity. The study of the history of philosophy is 
almost equally instructive in what it achieves and in what it 
fails to achieve ; and speculations which are far from solving the 
riddle of existence have their use in teaching us why it is in¬ 
soluble.”* 

POORNA CHANDRA ROY CHOWDHRY, M.A. 

[Note. —The writer is learned and acute in his arguments, but halting 
in his conclusion. The mere thrust is not less in danger of being pessimist 
tic than is the agnostic, the sceptic, the Buddhist, the Pantheist, or even the 
atheist. In order that hope, comfort and consolation may exist iu the breast 
of a believer in God, he must believe not only in the existence of Gw Phut in 
a relation between God and man, in a bond between God and man, "in the 
communicated will of (rod to man, in other words, in revelation. Pure theism 
is a philosophy like pantheism, not a religion like Hinduism, Mahomedanism, 
or Christianity. Why should the mere belief in God be a com, ort to man, un¬ 
less He is recognised to love man, to rule man by a moral law laid down, to be 
in contact with man ? Logically, therefore, it appears that to appreciate the 
earnestness and reality of life, a man has either to believe in a revealed religion, 
or, if he discards supernaturalism, to make the service of man itBelf a 
religion.—Eo. N. J/.] 


* Vide Introduction to Metaphysics. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

History of Unao, ii. 

He who desires to be well acquainted with a people will not 
reject their popular stories and superstitions. These are the words 
of Sir John Malcolm, a past master of statecraft, for whom the orien¬ 
tal mind had no secrets. His dictum applies with two-fold force to 
the historian of an Indian community: for in no part of the globe 
have these legends which pitiless science terms myths * exercised a 
profounder influence on the formation of national character. His¬ 
tory proverbially repeats itself: and the key to many a complex pro¬ 
blem of life and action is afforded by a minute study of those glo¬ 
rious epics which are among the most precious inheritances of the 
Aryan Race. Here the ancient altars stand decked with greener 
bays than those of Greece and Rome in colder climes. The Ram- 
■ ayana, Mahabharata and Purans, with their pictures of virile bravery 
and womanly self-devotion still live in the hearts of millions and 
insensibly influence their daily lives. Their very blots and blemish¬ 
es, the blurred outlines which reveal their hoary antiquity are che¬ 
rished with a loving care, and episodes which to the matter-of-fact 
European are but the stuff that dreams arc made of, are vivid reali¬ 
ties in the eyes of the faithful Hindu. Sir Charles Elliott has, there¬ 
fore, done wisely to devote a chapter of his history to the mythical 
age of Unao: albeit that most of the legends current in the 
district are but variants charged with local colouring of stories 
found in epic poesy. That of Lona Chamarin merits quota¬ 
tion in our author’s own graphic words, if only for the proof it 
affords :.hat Hindu methods of culture have remained the same 
for countless ages. Lona was a woman of the despised caste 
of leather dressers, and lived at Unao. One day, while bathing 
in the Ganges, she found a caldron full of flesh which had been 
cast ashore near the temple of Puriur. This was the mortal spoils 
of Dhanattar Vaid, who had been killed by the snake typifying in 
mythology the Scythian invasion of India, lest by his cunning he 
should save king Parichit from a similar fate. Lona ate the flesh: 
and as she ate, the wisdom of Dhanattar passed into her. She be- 
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•came skilful in cures and medicines, and if any was bitten by a 
snake she healed him. There came a day when all the people of 
Unao were transplanting the young rice-plants from their seed-beds 
to the wider fields in which they were to grow. Every man brought 
the plants in a basket and threw them out in one place where Lona 
was standing: but when they came back with another basketful they 
found that she had planted out all the plants which were in the heap. 
When they saw this they wondered greatly, and said, “We are two 
hundred men bringing baskets of plants, how can one woman 
plant out so many all alone ?" So, at last, when the rest went 
away after emptying their baskets, her brother-in-law stayed 
behind and-hid himself. He watched and saw that when all were 
gone Lona stripped herself naked and took up the heap in her 
liands, and muttered words, and cast the plants into the air, 
and all the rice-plants planted themselves out in orjler, each in 
its proper line and place. Then he cried out in astonishment, 
and when she saw that she was watched, she was over-powered 
with shame, and crouching down tried to escape. Her brother- 
in-law followed to reassure her, but she fled the faster, and as she 
fled the earth opened before her, and behind her all the water from 
the rice-fields, collecting in one wave, flowed down the channel 
which she made. At first she crouched as she ran, but when she 
saw she was pursued she rose up, and the channel became deeper, 
and the wave behind her rose higher, and fear added wings to 
her flight. So she sped along, carrying destruction through the 
country as she ran ; passing through the town of Ncwayan 
until she reached the Ganges at Dalarman and rushed into it and 
hid her shame in its water. The channel which she made is 
called the Lona Naddi to this day. The flood destroyed the 
town of Newayan and left nothing but a high mound which stands 
close to the bank of the stream. Sir Charles Elliott adds a foot¬ 
note to the effect that mantras for charming away the evil effects 
■of snake-bite are still addressed to Lona Chamarin : but.they ajre 
not popular, for any one knowing them is-bound to go to the 
assistance of the victim who pronounces them : a necessity which 
might sometimes prove inconvenient to the onlooker. Those 
who have lived in the little island of Jersey will remememberjhat 
ancient formula the Clameur de Haro y an appeal to a long-defunct 
Duke of Normandy famed for strong administration and justice 
which, uttered by any one whose rights are invaded, at once sus¬ 
pends all proceedings to his detriment. . 

As materials for history, however, the value of myths is 
nought and the annals of Unao are a blank till its conquest by 
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the Mahammadans in the thirteenth century of our era. At that 
date the Unao Parguna was tenanted by a colony of Bissecins 
from Gorakhpur .whose king Anwanta is supposed to have given 
his name to the District. Further west there was a large settle¬ 
ment of Chandels, driven “from Chanderi in the Deccan by the 
Chohan victorious in that great battle which is best described in 
the terms of a proverb used in cases where might conquers right— 
Khet Prithora, talwar Ala aur Udal ka. “The victory was 
Prithi-Raj’s but the glory lay with Ala and Udal.’’ The present 
Parguna of Bangarmau was the seat of the Rajpuri clan, the 
chief of which was a tributary of the kingdom of ^f^anouj. Its 
capital was at Rajkot, where to this day vast ruins extend over an 
area of several miles. The streams which wash the base of 
mounds a hundred feet high lay bare cyclopic masonry and some¬ 
times gold coin and jwellery stamped with quaint legends which 
bring disaster on their finders. A Brahmin community was found 
at Sahpur: and a cluster of low-caste herdsmen in the central 
portion of the District. In the east lived the Bhars, an aboriginal 
race which at one time dominated the eastern half of Oudh. 
Their earliest habitat was Bahraich, which is said to owe its name 
to them: and they have left indelible traces on the nomenclature 
of the upper Gangetic delta. 

When we approach the Mahammedan conquest we stand on 
firmer ground.- In the year 1193 A. D., writes Sir Charles Elliott, 
Shahabuddin Ghori conquered and slew the hero of Rajput chro¬ 
nicles, Raja Prithora of Delhi: and in the next year he overthrew his 
■great rival, Raja Jaichand of Canouj. These important victories 
were followed up by vigorous attacks in all directions. The sacred 
Mount Abu, the impenetrable Gwalior, the holy Benares, Gya and 
Aj.piir and Anhalwara Patan—all the great centres of Rajput power 
and Hindu devotion—were startled by the appearance before their 
walls of the uncouth barbarians. All, after a brave but vain resist¬ 
ance, fell Before his sword. The Brahmin folded his hands and 
cursed the Mleccha, but not openly. The merchant sought to 
turn an honest penny by him, and w r as oftener paid with iron than 
with gold. The Sudra served the strange highlanders much as he 
had obeyed his Aryan master. But to the Rajput this upsetting of 
his received ideas was intolerable. It was part of his religion that 
his race should be lords of the lands; and to see his Raja bow be¬ 
fore a barbarian was desecration and impiety. By mutual jealousies, 
by incapacity f6r combination, and by fatuous negligence the coun-. 
try had been taken from him ; and the lives of his great Rajas had 
been lost. Now at last, thoroughly roused when it was too late, he 
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felt that it was impossible to remain quiet under defeat. If he 
could not fight he could fly; some spot might be found where, 
though only for a little space, he might, be beyond the conqueror’s • 
reach. The outcome of this great movement was the colonization 
of Unao by warlike Rajput clans. Another class of these settlers 
owe their origin to grants of land bestowed on their ancestors 
by Mogul emperors for services in war. Under Akbar’s libe¬ 
ral sway Rajputs were prized as the very flower of the army. 
Alliances with princesses of their stock were eagerly sought for by 
the Muhammadan nobility—nay, by the imperial family itself. Both 
Jehangir Shah Jehan were Rajputs on the mother’s side. These 
colonies reproduced all the essential features of European feudality. 
The tract occupied by the settlers was held under a special grant 
from the king. The grantee was bound to do service in the field 
against rebels or disturbers of the peace when called bn by the pro¬ 
per authorities: and sometimes it was stipulated that he should at¬ 
tend the Faujdar on his excursions through the country with a fixed 
force. Sixteen great clans of Rajputs still survive, in Unao, each 
with its own well-defined tract of country. The royal house of Bul- 
rampur is an offshoot of one of these,—the Junwars, found in the 
Bangarmau Parguna. From another branch was descended the in¬ 
famous Jussa Singh who during the Mutiny seized the English fu¬ 
gitives escaping by boat from Futtehgurh and delivered them to the 
ruthless Nana, by whose orders they were done to death on the 
Cawnpore parade-ground. The Dikhits are a second important 
Rajput class: asserting a lineal descent from the children of the 
Sun ruled Ajodhya for fifty-one generations. Though still in pos¬ 
session of a large and compart area in Unao they are but a shadow 
of their former selves. Their downfall dates from the opposition 
offered by their Raja Prithimal to the assimilation of Oudh by the 
Emperor Akbar. When the vizier of Mahammad Shah Adili, says 
Sir Charles Elliott, led his forces to oppose the return of Hu- 
mayun, all Hindustan was moved to see a Hindu once more at 
the head of affairs and combating a Mahammadan in the field, 
and a vast army flocked to his standard. This feeling gave 
to the campaign something of the nature of a religious war: 
.and as a natural result the victory of Akbar spread over all the 
country the fear of a forcible conversion to Islamism. This fear 
was probably the immediate cause which prevented Prithimal from 
obeying the summons of Akbar’s general, Mahammad Armn Khan, 
who was appointed to the government of Oudh. Though treated 
with the greatest courtesy, * and repeatedly called on to submit, 
he refused to return any answer whatever to the summons, but 
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sent his four Ranis to their father’s homes and called a council 
of feudatories and followers to discuss the conduct of the war. . . . 
Some counselled him to meet the enemy in the field'; and others 
warned him to keep within, the ramparts of his fort: but not on#, 
spoke of surrender. Meanwhile the Delhi force had crossed the 
Ganges by a bridge of boats below Canouj and encamped before 
the fort of Patheora. Then was seen the resolution which the 
council of war had decided on. Clad in full armour and followed 
by all his captains dressed in their saffron robes, the Raja issued 
into the plain and drew up his forces for the battle. MoghaJL 

yoked his guns together to withstand their impetuous charge; 
but twice his staunchest battalions were driven back and twice a 
shameful rout was imminent, when fresh reserves came up. But 
the unequal contest was now all but over. Bhagiruth Singh the 
Chohan had already fallen: other chiefs were wounded and the 
Rajputs were weary and dispirited. Then the Moghal cavalry 
were brought up fresh to the attack. Latta Singh Chandel headed 
one desperate charge and fell drowned, as the bard phrases it, in 
that sea of horsemen. The enemy swept on in one irresistible 
wave over Prithimal and his captains, who fell each in their 
places, and the power of the Dickhits was for ever broken. The 
Chohans formed another tide of Rajput immigration. Their advent 
was, according to tradition, due to an old man uxoriousness. A 
Chohan Raja of Mainpuri, the hereditary chief of all Rajputs beyond 
Rajasthan, married again late in life, though his former wife 
had borne him two sons. The bride was averse to be an old man's 
darling and stipulated that, if she bore a son he should succeed 
to the family possessions. The Raja eagerly closed with these hard 
terms; but did not long survive his bliss, A posthumous son 
was born : and the young Rani produced her deed and claimed 
its execution. The injustice was patent; but there was no help 
for it. Rajput honour demanded that the contract should be strictly 
enforced. The slighted elder brother left their patrimony in dis¬ 
gust and settled in Unao. 

The second great class of Rajput emigrants—those in the 
enjoyment of Jaghirs for military service, includes the clans of 
Sengor and Gaur. Sir Charles Elliott gives as an episode in the 
history of the former which places the lawlessness of Nawabi 
rule in a startling light. Umrao Singh, an eight-anna share¬ 
holder in the village of Kantha, was sold up in 1848 for default 
in paying revenue. Like other desperate men in those days he 
took to the road and joining another desperado named Baljor 
Singh of. Parsandan, was the prime mover in many a dacoity 
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In 1850 this precious pair at the head of five hundred followers 
had the hardihood to attack the king's Chackladar, who was en¬ 
camped at Bainsora with a loyal'Sengor chief named RunjitGingh*, 
Fa thousand .troops and two cannon.-But the royal artillery had 
only \wo rounds per gun ; and after discharging their pieces they 
incontinently fled. Deprived of their moral support, the rest of 
the Chakladar army followed suit: and the rebels looted the 
royal camp and dragged off the guns in triumph. It was, however, 
sfiort 4 b&d. The outraged Chakladar returned with stronger forces 
and aWmdant ammunition, and carried fire and sword into every 
village which had opposed him. It is only what might have been 
expected to find Baljor and Umrao prominent in the rebel ranks 
during the mutiny; while Ranjit Singh was equally active on the 
English side. The Gaurs are settled in Tuppeh Bunjhur, which was 
traditionally occupied in Akbar’s reign by a race of cowherds who 
paid an annual tribute of ghee to government. Actuated either 
by insolence or knavery—two characteristics pot unknown in the 
Goalas of our own time—the Gaddis, as they were called, filled 
the earthen vessels in which the tribute Was sent with cowdung and 
covered it with a thin layer of ghee. On the discovery of their 
fraud at Delhi, a Gaur who held a high military command was 
told off to punish the insubordinate ones. He carried out the 
royal behest by exterminating them and annexing their territory. 
Kesri Singh, a later chief of Bunthur came into collision with a 
tribe of Chandels in occupation of another Tuppeh of Harha 
on a boundary question. The reign of law had not begun and 
there was no other resource but an appeal to arms. A sanguinary 
encounter took place regulated by the code of Rajput chivalry. 
Man after man on either side came to the front and challenged 
a foe to single combat. Thus the whole of the forces was 
> speedily engaged, and the slaughter was as great as that under 
similar conditions recorded in Walter Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. 
The Chandel leader wounded Kesri Singh so desperately that he 
could not stir from the spot where he fell: and as quarter was 
neither asked nor given in those good old times, he would infallibly 
have been slaughtered had not a merciful Brahmin surreptitiously 
^dragged him unto a bed of dry rushes. Here he was sought by 
his blood-thirsty foes, who thought of setting the rushes on fire 
as the simplest method of destroying him. But the Brahmin 
again saved Kesri’s life by swearing that the field was his, an d 
that the sale of rush baskets was his only means of livelihood. 
Seeing them incredulous he proceeded to assure them that if they 
fired the rushes he would cut his throat there and then, and a 
0 
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Brahman's blood would be on their guilty heads. This awful threat 
was sufficient. The Chandefs withdrew: Kesri was carried to the 
Brahman’s hut wheVe he soon Tecovered to take the field again and 
turn the tables on his enemies. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s chapter on the Rajput colonization of Unao 
ends with the story of the great Bais clan ; who though not strict¬ 
ly speaking settlers in that district, claimed a lordship over seven of 
its parganas, As is customary with Rajputs the Bais assert a 
miraculous descent. Their ancestor was none other than Salava- 
hana, the son of a mighty serpent who conquered king Vikramajit 
of Ujani and exercised the unique privilege of fixing his own era 
which begins A. D. 55. There is, however, a hiatus of twelve 
centuries in their annals : and we do not hear of them again till 
1250, when two scions of the tribe named Abhai Chand and Nir- 
bhai Chand won glory by rescuing the queen of the Gautam Raja 
of Angul from the clutches of the Mohainmadan governor of 
Oudh. The Raja had omitted the formality of paying tribute: 
and the Governor in revenge despatched a strong force to intercept 
the Rani while on a pilgrimage to Buxar for the purpose of 
bathing in the Ganges. The Rajput brothers happened to be pass¬ 
ing when the helpless lady’s palanquin was attacked: and, 
moved by her piteous appeals for help against the barbarians, 
they charged the assailants and drove them off. Nirbhai Chand 
fell a viefcim to his valour: but Abhai Chand survived to 
wed the daughter and heiress of the grateful Raja, and to suc¬ 
ceed with the title of Rao to all the Gautam possessions north 
of the Ganges. Tilak Chand the seventh in descent from the 
hero of this romantic story is a name still familiar to Baises through¬ 
out Oudh. He flourished in the fifteenth century, and extended the 
empire of his clan over twenty two parganas.* Chand was 

the premier Raja of Oudh, and innumerable legends of his power 
and prowess are sung by local bards. Two clans are found to this 
day in Unao, who are Rajputs by courtesy though not.by blood 
because the great Rao brought them within the sacred pale. The 
Mahrons were originally low-born Kahars who carried Tilak 
ChanjJ out of an action fought with the Pathans of Mulhiabad. It 
was the only defeat of his glorius career. A panic seized his troops, 
who deserted their chief wounded in his litter: but his faithful bear¬ 
ers stood by him and beat off the foe. The Rao afterwards 
declared that his Rajputs on that day were women and his 
kahars Rajputs: and then the poor Mehras (palki-bearers) be¬ 
came Mahrors and gave their daughters in marriage to Rajputs 
of blue blood. The Rawats are another class of “ Tilak Chandi 
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Rajputs ” and boast an illegitimate descent from the great epony¬ 
mous hero of the Bais- Mitrajit, the seventh Rao from Tilak 
Chand, is second only to him in the. estimation of the clansmen* 
Sir Charles Elliott tells us that whe^i Mitrajit first went to Delhi, 
he attended the Durbar, but stood outside the entrance, expect¬ 
ing some one to invite him in. He waited till it was all over, and 
when the Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar were passing out they 
noticed his uncouth country air and manners, and asked who he 
was. They were told “ a Raja of Baiswara." One asked why 
he wore two swords. " To fight any two men who dare to meet 
me," was the proud reply. The others asked why he did not 
enter the Darbar but stood without the door. He replied that in 
his country it was customary to invite the stranger and not leave 
him to push his way in uninvited. However, he said, as they had 
given their daughters and sisters to the king, they would not be 
looked on as strangers and had a perfect right to enter. Incensed 
at this insult they challenged him to single combat. Mitrajit 
came to the field mounted on a mare, which, at the first onset 
became unmanageable and bolted with him. He pulled her up with 
great trouble, and dismounted, pronouncing a curse on any mem¬ 
ber of his race who should in future bestride a mare. He then 
returned to the field on foot and discomfited both his foes. To 
this day no Bais of his house can be induced to mount a mare. 
Mitrajit's exploit took wind, and he rose to high favour in the 
imperial court. He was entrusted with the command of an army 
sent to Cabul: where in a dangerous mountain pass he met and 
defeated the enemy. Elated by the victory he ordered his kettle¬ 
drum to sound the note of triumph: but their hoarse booming 
brought down an avalanche of snow which buried the greater 
portion of hialMiK&«^ Thus he fell into disgrace at Delhi and re¬ 
turned to his home a broken man. It is not a little curious that a 
tradition such as this should survive for centuries and bp repeated 
by thousands who have never seen snow and can form no concep¬ 
tion of its nature and appearance. 

Sir Charles Elliott repeats one more tale of Rajput prowess, 
which is interesting by reason of the light it throws on the rough^and 
*eady methods employed by the native government of old time in 
the collection of revenue. When Sa’adat Khan, the founder of the 
royal house of Oudh, became provincial governor in 1723, he 
found the revenue administration in the direct disorder: and just 
as Warren Hastings did half a century later, he made a progress 
through the country in ■ order to see things with his own eyes 
When he reached a place called Mora wan in Baiswara he sum- 
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moned the canangos and ordered them to produce the dauls or 
rent-rolls of their respective parganas. They asked what daul his 
Highness wanted, explaining that there were two—the “ coward’s 
daul !’ and the “ man’s daul.” t In the first, the Zemindar was charge 
ed only with the sum fixed at the previous settlement : but k» the 
second his rent was raised in proportion to intermediate improve¬ 
ments. The Subadar called for the “ man’s daul ” and doubled 
the assessment of Baiswara with a stroke of his pen. Then he 
summoned the agents of all the Rajas to a Darbar, where he sat 
with a heap of pan leaves on one side and a heap of bullets on 
the other. Addressing the crowd he bade them if their masters 
accepted his terms, to take up the pan leaves : if not the bullets. 
One by one they stepped forward and humbly took up a pan 
leaf -each. Sa’adat Khan turned to his courtiers and said with a 

y i 

sneer—“ 1 had heard great things of the fighting men of Bais¬ 
wara, but they seem readier to pay than to fight.” But he was 
premature in his judgment. The agent of Cheitrai, an illegitimate 
member of the clan, stood last in Darbar by reason of his 
master’s bar sinister. When his turn came, he said (< Nawab, my 
master was ready to accept your terms: but if you wish to see 
now a Bais can fight he will not refuse to gratify you. Give him 
but a day to prepare himself, and then lead your forces against 
his fort.” Sa’adat Khan agreed, and attacked Cheitrai's strong¬ 
hold on the morrow’. But he found it a hard nut to crack. All 
day long the battle raged and the besiegers were baffled. In 
the evening the Nawab sent to say that he was quite satisfied with 
the specimen he had afforded of Baiswara prowess; and that he 
would let Cheitrai off with half the assessment fixed in his case. 
The terms were accepted and Cheitrai rose high in the esteem of 
government. 

The Mutiny divided Rajputs in Unao. The vast majority 
joined the .national side: for the hostility to British rule through¬ 
out Oudh was indescribably bitter.* Some, however, defied 


* The cause of this hostility was, in some measure, the national pride of 
the people of Oudh. Thirty years before the annexation Bishop Heber, while 
on his progress up-country, toet a captain Lockitt at Lucknow, who told him 
that he had recently had a conversation with an old jemadar of cavalry, who 
spoke out like the rest of his countrymen on the weakness of the king and the 
wickedness of the Government. Captain Lockitt asked the old man how ho 
would like being placed under the British Government. “ Miserable as we are," 
he exclaimed, of all miseries “ keep us from that! ” “ Why so 2” asked Captain 
Lockitt: “ Are not our people better governed'? ” Yes, was the answer : but 
the name of Oudh aud the honor of our nation would be at an end." 
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public opinion and met with a rich reward. Amongst the loyal few 
were the Magarwara Rajputs, who lived but five miles from Cawn- 
pore on the Lucknow road. In spite «of their proximity to th£ great 
rebel centre these people assisted th§ English army with information 
and supplies ; and accompanied Sir Henry Havelock in his in¬ 
effectual advance on Unao and Easiratganj. When he retreated 
to Cawnpore they left their homes and followed him ; nor did they 
leave his standard when they saw their village in flames—destroyed 
by the rebels as a warning to sympathizers with the Feringhis. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES,. 

VlKRAMADITYA. 

The name of Malwa, ancient Malava, occurs in history as 
early as the third century before Christ, when Prince Asoka 
was sent thither by his father into honourable exile as its 
Governor, In his own reign, it became a great Buddhist country, 
whence “in B. C. 157 the Buddhist high-priest Dharmarakshita 
took with him 40,000 disciples from the Dhakhinagiri temple at 
Ougein to Ceylon to assist in laying the foundation-stone of the 
great temple at Anuradhapura.” Next, it appears as a powerful 
and splendid monarchy, that, rising after Magadha and rivalling it 
in fame, flourished for many centuries. 

Literally, Vikramaditya means the Sun of Valour. It is not 
a proper name, but an appellative, or title, which was borne by 
more than one Indian monarch. To quote Captain Wilford :—“ In 
general the Hindus know but of one Vikramaditya; but the 
learned acknowledge four; and, when, at my request, they pro¬ 
duced written authorities, I was greatly surprised to find no less 
than eight or nine.” Indeed, the title was assumed by all those 
monarchs who distinguished themselves like their illustrious ar¬ 
chetype, causing thereby a great confusion. But, after all, no 
doubt exists as to the great Vikramaditya who founded the Sam- 
vat era—“ the great beacon of Hindu chronology.” He is never 
lost sight of under any account. 

Much to our regret, the history of Vikramaditya, lost in the 
dimness of the past, has come down to us as romance founded on 
fact. He stands on an eminence where he is the mark of all pos¬ 
terity. H,is memory is held in the highest regard. But the inci¬ 
dents of his eventful life are transmitted in wild tales and traditions 
confounded with those of other Vikramadityas. They are chiefly 
related in the Vikrama Charitra of Sri Deva, in the Singhasana 
Dwatrinsati, iq the Vctala Panckavinsati, in the Prabandha 
Chintamani, and in the Chaturvinsati Prabandha of Rajasekbara; 
but the information they supply is a crude mass of fables which 
yield no fruit to the labors of research. To give a sample— 
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“ Vikramaditya made a desperate tapasya in order to obtain power 
hnd a long life from Kali Devi, and as she seemingly continue^ 
deaf to his entreaties, he was going to cut off his own hcacfj when 
she appeared, and granted him sway over all the world for one 
thousand years, after which a divine child, born of a virgin, and 
the son of the great Takshaka, carpenter or artist, would deprive 
him both of his kingdom and of his life. This would happen in 
the year of the Kali Yuga 3101, answering to the first of the 
Christian era.” 

No effort can now lift the veil over his glories, and present 
him in his proper majesty of light. The grains of truth that may 
be winnowed from a bushel of chaff, are too few to be united into 
a sketch of defined form and lineaments. The story they make is 
soon told as follows. Vikramaditya was born in Dharanagara, the 
capital of Dhara (Dhar), about 30 miles west of Indor. The year 
of his birth is unknown. His father was one Gandharva Sena, who 
had married the daughter of Raja Dhara. He had an elder brother 
called Bhartrihari.* Raja Dhara took particular care in educat¬ 
ing the two princes. They were taught by Yogi Gorakshanatha, 
a Buddhist. Bhartrihari’s proficiency is attested by three Satakas, 
or “ centuries of verses,” attributed to him by the unanimous 
consent of the learned. He may well be supposed as their author, 
who has alluded to the infidelity of his wife in the first couplet of 
the Niti Sataka. Vikramaditya was distinguished by talents of the 
first order. His superior intelligence was too patent to escape 
notice. Raja Dhara proposed to make him king of Malwa. 
But Vikramaditya protested apainst the supersession of his elder 
brother, under whom he was content to accept the second post in 
llic administration. 

Bhartrihari proved an effeminate prince who buried himself in 
the pleasures of the zenana. Vikramaditya disapproved this 
conduct. But his remonstrances only brought on a“ coolness 
between the two brothers. To avoid disagreeable collisions, he 
left the kingdom, and set out upon a course of travels, visiting 
many parts of India from Bengal to Guzcrat, till at last he settled 
himself with a merchant in the last named country. In TUt* 
meantime, Bhartrihari had become very unhappy from the unfaith¬ 
fulness of his favourite Rani. Giving up royalty, he took to an 
ascetic life. His kingdom remained without a ruler. Vikrama¬ 
ditya came forward from Guzcrat, and occupied the throne. 

* There was a grammarian Bhartrihari, who lived in tho 5th century, and 
was the father of Bhatti, the author of BhattiRavya. 
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According to the Skanda Purana (Kumarica Khanda), he began 
his reign in 3020 Kali yuga, or 81 B. C.* * * § 

Vikramaditya possessed varied talents. He was as mighty a 
warrior, as he was a noble statesmanly prince. Inclined by his pre¬ 
dominating martial disposition he directed his armies to many con¬ 
quests, which were consolidated into the first monarchy of the age. 
The legends ascribe to him a vast army of infantry, cavalry, and 
elephantry—with a navy, too, though he was sovereign chiefly of 
an inland empire, which contained only the maritime province of 
Guzerat. He is described in the Vikrama Upakhyana as “ a powerful 
prince, in the west of India, possessed of the countries which after¬ 
wards constituted the partrimonial territories of the Balhara prince, 
including Gujarastra, or Guzerat.”+ The author of the Jotirvidd- 
bharana Kavya .says, “ he destroyed the proud king of Dravida, 
also the king of Lata, defeated the king of Gauda, and conquered 
him of Gujardesa, removed the darkness of Dhara, delighted the 
king of Kamboja, and conducted himself with success.”J It is not 
certain to which Vikramaditya the above passages refer. He is 
said also to have ruled as far as Banga in Eastern Bengal, where he 
founded the city of Vikrampur, which exists to this day near Dacca. 
But we doubt whether Bengal had yet become a kingdom of the 
Hindu empire. The city of Vikrampur, the seat of the Sena Rajas, 
was most probably built by Adisura, otherwise called Vira Sena, 
who was exalted into a Vikrama, or hero, by his Brahtnan eu¬ 
logists. Vikramaditya is believed to have re-built the city of Ayo- 
dhya. But “ we learn from Hwen Thsang that a powerful prince of 
this name was reigning in the neighbouring city-of Sravasti, just one 
hundred years after Kaniska, or close to 78 A. D,, which was thein- 
tial year of the Saka era of Salivahana. As this Vikramaditya is re¬ 
presented to have been hostile to the Buddhists, he must have been 
a zealous Brahinanist to whom should be ascribed the re-building 
of Ayodhya and the restoration of all the holy places referring to 
the history of Rama.”§ 

In the middle of the first century B. C., the throne of Indra- 
prastha, the ancient Pandava capital on the Jamna, was occupied by 
JSnk'.vanta, or Sakaditya.' He is the same prince with Sankdwaj 
of Kharga Rai, the Gwalior Bhat, who compiled a Rajavali in the 

* Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, Life of Vikramaditya, by the Bev. K. M. 
Eanerjee. % 

t Captain Wilford’s Essay on Vikramaditya and Salivahana, 

% On “The Sanskrit poet Kalidasa,” by Dr. Bhau Daji, 

§ Cunningham’s Archaeological Reports.” 
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reign of. Shah Jehan. Sakaditya was attacked, defeated, and slain 
by Vikramaditya. His capital was anpexed to the Avanti empire. 

The greatest military achievement universally attribifted to 
Vikramaditya, is his signal triumph over the Sakas, or Seythians, 
which earned him the memorable title of Sakari , or the Foe of the 
Sakas It is stated in the Jotirvidabharana Kavya that “he defeat¬ 
ed ninety five Saka Chiefs, and in a great battle conquered the king 
of the Sakas in Ruma, paraded his royal prisoner in Ujjayini, and 
afterwards set him free.”* Much of this statement is borne out 
by the fact that about the year 126 B. C,, the Su, and the 
Yuchi, or Getae, Scythians, after subverting the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria, had poured . themselves into India, and occupied several 
places in the Panjab. Vikramaditya. may be believed to have 
broken their power, stemmed the tide of their irruption, and saved 
the country from their yoke. But Abu Rihan states that “ the 
great victory over the Sakas was gained at a place called Koror, 
between Multan and Loni, by a prince named Vikramaditya, just 
135 years after the prince of the same name who founded the Vikra- 
ma Samvat. As the date of this event corresponds exactly with 
the initial point of the Saka era which was established by Saliva- 
hana, it results that the Vikramaditya of Abu Rihan is identical 
with the Salivahana of the popular traditions. This conclusion is 
further strengthened by the fact that in Col. James Abbot's list of 
the Rajas of Syalkot, a reign of 90 years is assigned to Salivahana, 
which is exactly the same as is allotted to Vikramaditya, the con¬ 
queror of the Sakas.”+ 

Vikramaditya’s capital was the old Buddhist city of Ougein—7 
Ptolemy’s Oziana. It is one of the seven sacred cities of the 
Hindus, and the first meridian of their astronomy, where Raja 
Jaya Singh of Jaipur built an observatory in the reign of Mahomed 
Shah. In Hem Chandra’s vocabulary, the synonemes of Ougein or 
Ujjayini, are “ Visala, Avanti, and Pushpacarandim.” The follow¬ 
ing is Kalidas’s description of that city 

Behold the city whose immortal fame 
Glows in Avanti’s or Visala's name! 

Renowned for deeds that worth and love inspire, 

And bards to paint them with poetic fire : 

The fairest portion of celestial birth, 

Of Indra’s paradise transferred to earth; „ 


* Dr. Bhau Daji u on The Sanskrit poet Kalidasa.” 
t Cunningham’s Archocological Reports.” 
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The last reward to acts austerest given, 

The only recompense then left to heaven. 

Here as the early Zephyrs waft along, r 
In swelling harmony the woodland song, 

They scatter sweetness from the fragrant flower, 

That joyful opens to the morning hour ; 

With friendly zeal they sport around the maid, 

Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And cool from Sepra’s gelid waves embrace, 

Each languid limb, and enervated grace. 

Here, should thy spirit with thy toils decay, 

Rest from the labors of the wearying way, 

Round every house the flowery fragrance spreads; 

O’er every floor the painted footstep treads; 

Breathed through each casement, swell the scented air 
Soft odors shaken from dishevelled hair; 

Pleased on each terrace dancing with delight, 

The friendly peacock hails thy grateful flight: 

Delay then, certain in Ujayin to find, 

All that restores the frame, or cheers the mind 

Wilson’s translation of the Megha Duta. 

Bhavabhuti also describes Ougein very graphically. The old 
city of Vikramaditya was destroyed by a volcanic shower of ashes. 
The Sepra changed its course, and buried it under fifteen feet of 
earth. The ruins lie a mile to the north of the present town. 

The throne of Vikramaditya, borne on the shoulders of thirty- 
two statues, surpassed the enchanted throne of Solomon, or the 
historic Peacock throne. It possessed talismanic virtues like the 
Wonderful Lamp. He who sat upon it became inspired with a 
high degree of wisdom and spirit of benevolence. This marvellous 
throne, presented by Indra, is commonly said to have disappeared in 
the earth after Vikramaditya's death, as no monarch without his 
uncommon kingly attributes deserved to sit upon it. But the Raj 
Tarangini speaks of this throne as belonging to Harsha Vikrama- 
~^ftya* of the 6th century. It was carried away by the enemies of 
his successor Pratapsila, but was brought back by him again oh the 
recovery of his empire. 

In universal Hindu opinion, the age of Vikramaditya is reckon¬ 
ed as a great epoch in the his’tory of Sanskrit literature. Himself 
a learned man, he liberally encouraged all men of learning about 
him. In a memorial verse, frequently repeated, it is stated that 
• his court was adorned by nine eminent scholars, commonly called 
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Navaratna, or Nine Gems. They were Dhanwantari, Kshapanaka, 
Amara Sinha, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakharpara, Kalidasa, Vara- 
hamihira, and Vararuchi, all men of ^ great literary and scientific 
distinction. Dhanwantari was a physician. Amar Sinha Was the 
author of Amarkosha, a metrical lexicon that made Mill remark 
“ what is more wonderful still, their very dictionaries are in verse.’* 
But Mill had no idea of the wonderful capacity of the Sanskrit 
language, and remembered not 

“ What can a boy learn sooner than a song ? 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? ” 

Varahamihira was a great astronomer, who wrote the Surya 
Siddhanta. Vetalabhatta composed the Vetal-Panchavinsati. 
Vararuchi was a scholar of great talent, who is said to have ori¬ 
ginally invented the charming story of Vidya and Sundra, that has 
been worked up into a Bengali poem by Bharatchandra.* Kalidasa 
was the poet of poets. But it is observed by Dr, Bhau Daji in his 
“ Essay on the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa,” that “ in looking carefully 
over the various legends regarding Vikramaditya, it appears toler¬ 
ably clear that the monarch, who founded the Samvat era, or from 
whom it has its origin, was a just, brave, liberal, and ambitious 
prince; but that he was the patron of arts and sciences is no¬ 
where clearly stated or implied.” And we shall show in our 
following sketch of Kalidasa, that the prince whose court was 
adorned by the "Nine Gems,” was not Vikramaditya of the 
Samvat era, but his namesake Harsha Vikramaditya, who flourished 
in the 6th century, teigned at Avanti or Ougein, and was no less 
celebrated for his military exploits than for his equity and bene¬ 
volence. 

1 The Brahmanical legends represent Vikramaditya as a wor¬ 
shipper of Kali. But all inferences point to his having been a 
Buddhist. He was born in the Buddhist city of Ougein. His 
tutor was a Buddhist. Hi;- spiritual adviser, Siddhasena Suri, 
was a learned Buddhist priest. His biographer, Sri Deva, was a 
a Buddhist. He flourished when Buddhism was dominant in the 
land, and had the simple habits of a Buddhist, who “ slept on a 
common bed, and drank out of earthen pots.” In all likelihood, 
he was a follower of the Buddhist faith. — 

Vikramaditya is said to have died in 3044 Kali Yuga, or B. C. 
57. “ The account of his death,” says the Rev. K. M. Banerjee, 
“ abounds in legendary tales. The Raja had t propitiated the 
goddess Kali, who rewarded his piety by revealing to him that 

* *• Life of Vikramaditya,” by the Revd. K. M. Banerjee. 
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his life could be in no danger but from one man of extraordinary 
birth. Vikramaditya was anxious to procure information about 
this person, and, deputed his spirit Vetal on the errand. The 
demon executed his commission with success, and said on his 
rlturn, that the daughter of a pottej;, in Pratisthanapura was deli¬ 
vered of a son three months beyond her time, and that the child 
was found playing with horses, elephants, and soldiers,- all made 
of clay. On the receipt of this intelligence, Vikramaditya march¬ 
ed with his forces and challenged the boy, whose name was Sali- 
vahana, to battle. The boy immediately animated his mud 
horses, elephants, and soldiers, by means of magic, and commenced 
the engagement, in which he triumphed over the Raja and severed 
his head from the body. * * * In the opinion of some inter¬ 
preters, this mysterious legend of Vikramaditya’s death signified 
nothing more than that his era, or the Samvat, was superseded 
by that of Salivahana, or the Saka era, which commenced at 78 
A.D. There being an interval of 135 years between the Samvat 
and the Sakabcja, doubts are entertained as to Vikramaditya and 
Salivahana having been contemporaries. The only way of re¬ 
moving these doubts is by supposing the Samvat to date from 
the birth of Vikramaditya, and the Saka from the death of Sali- 
. vahana.”* Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Chandrasena. 

Thus we have tried our best to produce out of chaos a 
shape— 

“ If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

► Or substance might be called that shadow seem’d, 

.For each seem’d either.” 

It is an undefined flitting form without the “ authentic linea¬ 
ments of Fact,” that sadly disappoints curiosity. The three 
cardinal facts—that Vikramaditya was a successful defender of 
his country against the irruptions of Scythian hordes, that he 
was a good ruler of his subjects, and that he was a liberal patron,, 
of learning, are alone unquestionable. 

Kalidasa. 

little is known of Homer or Shakespeare, still less is known 
of Kalidasa, of whom hardly any thing more than his name and 
the title of his works have been preserved. The Hindu poet floats 

■ .. ...—- - — - - 

* There were *at least two SaUvahanaa—one in the Dekhan, and the other 
in, the north-west Pan jab. The Saka ora probably dates from the last prince, 
who was in the way of the Scythians. Sidivaharia reigned for 00 years—here 
is a chance of reconciling the two dates. 
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through our mind like the image of a dream, eluding all our efforts 
to give it a form and pressure. Npw that he has grown into the 
admiration of the world, he is the subject of solicitous and learned 
enquiry. But it is too late to enquire for the history of his life. 
Nothing more can be told of him with certainty than that he lived 
and wrote a certain number of poems—the rest of the outline 
must be filled up by reports of unsubstantial traditions, or by the 
shadowy inferences of conjecture. We cannot breathe a soul 
into the dry bones of his history. The bright track of his genius 
indelibly remains, but the foot-marks of his mortal career are obli¬ 
terated for ever. 

The first difficulty on the very threshold arises from there 
being more than one Kalidasa. One of. them is the author of the 
Jotirvidabharana Kavya, who thus speaks of himself:—“ Having 
composed three Kavyas, i.e. t the Raghuvansa and others, I com¬ 
posed several treatises on Vedic subjects (Sriti Karmavdda); then 
from Kalidasa proceeded the astrological treatise called Jotirvida¬ 
bharana. 3068 years of Kali Yuga having passed, in the month of 
Baisakna, I commenced composing the work, and completed it in 
the month of Kartika. Having zealously examined many astrono¬ 
mical works, I have composed this treatise for the edification of 
astronomers.” Commenting on this passage, Dr. Bhau Daji, from 
whose essay it has been cited, says:—“ From a careful examination 
of its style, and from other internal evidence, it does not appear to 
be the production of the great Kalidasa.” Besides, no true poet 
has also been a mathematician or astronomer. Chaucer wrote a 
treatise on the Astrolabe which was merely addressed to his son. 
Coleridge had “ a completely anti-geometrical head.” The Muses 
are very jealous of each other like ordinary females. 

“ Where beams of warm imagination play. 

The memory’s soft figures melt away.” 

The second Kalidasa is also the author of another astrologi¬ 
cal Kavya—the Satruparabhava Grantha. He calls himself by the 
name of our poet, and thus alludes to himself :—“ Deeply versed 
in the knowledge of the Sritis and Smritis, and born in the rar« 
of. Kasyapa, there lived on the banks of Arkatanaya (Jamna), the 
talented Bhanubhatta Brahman. His soil, whose body has been 
purified by devotion to Hari, is the poet Kalidasa, the first among 
astrologers. He composed the Shastra called Satruparabhava.”* 

There was a third Kalidasa, who wrote a poem in Prakrit, 
called the Setu Kavya, which is praised by the poet Dandi as an 

* Dr. Bhau Daji, “ On the Sanscrit poet, Kalidasa.” 
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“ocean of the jewels of beautiful sentences." In addition to 
this multiplicity, our author is also mentioned under the various 
appellations of Raghukara, Medharudra, and Kotijit, in the 
Trikanda Sesha, a Sanscrit vocabulary by Purushotama.* 

The next difficulty proceeds from the uncertainty of the age of 
Kalidasa. His era is the subject of various opinions. In native 
popular opinion, he was one of the “ nine gemfe ” of the court of 
Vikramaditya of the Samvat era. Sir William Jones followed this 
common belief. Wilford thinks him to have lived ir* the 5th cen¬ 
tury. From an inscription at Buddha-Gaya dated A.D. 948, in 
which Amara Deva, the author of the record, is identified with 
Amara Sinha, the author of the Amarkosha and one of the 
“ nine gems,’' Colebrooke is inclined to consider his contempo¬ 
rary Kalidasa to have flourished in the 10th century. On the 
testimony of the Bhoja Prabandha , Bentley believes him to have 
belonged to the court of Raja Bhoja in the nth century. Dr. Wil¬ 
son hazards no decided opinion, but merely says that Colebrooke’s 
“ opinion seems entitled to the preference." Professor Lassen 
places Kalidasa at the court of Samudra Gupta, in the second half 
of the and century. Col. Todd observes “ while Hindu literature 
survives, the name of Bhoja Pramara and the nine gems of his 
court cannot perish, though it is difficult to say which of the three 
princes of his name—the first dated Samvat 631 (573 A. D.), the 
second dated Samvat 721 (665 A. D.). and the third dated Samvat 
rroo (1044’A. D.), is particularly alluded to, as they all appear to 
have been patrons of science." This last opinion, we think, nearly 
hits the truth. It rests on evidence which may well satisfy us that 
Kalidasa flourished not in the time of Vikramaditya the founder of 
the Samvat era, but in the time of a Raja called Harsha Vikrama¬ 
ditya, who was the first Bhoja Pramara of Todd, that reigned at 
Ougein in Malwa in the middle of the 6th century, and was 
an equally illustrious monarch and a patron of letters like his 
first great namesake. His kingdom, visited about the year 
635 A.D., is thus described by Hwen Thsang:—“ The inhabitants 
of Malwa are of a meek and polished character; they love and 
-esteem the culture of .literature. In the five parts of India, 
Malapo (Malwa) to the south-west, and Mokito (Magadha) to 
the north-east, are the only two kingdoms in which the inhabitants 
distinguish themselves by their love for study, their esteem for 
virtue, by tKe facility of .their pronunciation, and by their har¬ 
mony of language. According to tradition, the throne was occu- 


* The same. 
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pied sixty years ago (in 575 A.D,) by a king of the name pi 
Kiaji (Vikramaditya). He was endowed with great talents, and 
possessed of great knowledge. He was full of respect for the 
thr**. precious ones. From his accession to the throne till the 
moment of his death, not a.single unbecoming word escaped from 
his mouth, and auger never reddened his face. During the fifty 
years reign he n^er interrupted his meritorious works for a single 
moment. The whole nation conceived, on account of this, a 
lively affection for him, which is not yet extinguished.” In fur¬ 
ther proof, wd may cite the authority of Kalhana Pandit, the 
author of the Raj Tarangint, that Vetala Mentha or Vetala Bhatta, 
who was one of the “ nine gems ” and a contemporary of 
Kalidasa, adorned the court of Harsha Vikramaditya.* Varaha- 
mihira, the eminent astronomer, who was another “ gem,” and is 
said “in the Vrihad Jataka to have obtained the gracious 
favor of the sun at Kapithaka—Hwen Thsang’s Kie-pitha 
(Sankissa),”+ also flourished in the said court-—his date being 
about the year 670 A.D. The poet Bana, who flourished under 
Harsha Vardhana of Kanouj in the first half of the 7th: century, 
alludes to Kalidasa as his predecessor. It is important to, note 
that Bana's allusion decisively settles one point—that our 
author’s age is not so late as the 10th or nth century, which 
Colebrooke and others suppose. Again, that he did riot live in 
the first century before Christ is proved by his having 
been a worshipper of Kali, to which and to Siva and other 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon he so frequently refers in his writings. 
The several Pauranic faiths were all in their embryo at the early 
date of the Samvat era. They appear to have become full-fledged 
by the time of Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, who saw Brahmanical 
temples contesting the field with Buddhist temples in the 5th and 
7th centuries.J The intermediate period between the t\vo points, 
namely, the middle of the 6th century, may therefore be some¬ 
what confidently fixed upon as the age of Kalidasa. It was an age 
thus described by Dr. Bhau Daji:— i ( If any time in the history of 
Ujjayini could lay any pretensions to be styled the Augustan age 
of Sanscrit literature and science, it was clearly the reign of 
Harsha Vikramaditya, when Sanscrit grammar and rhetoric and . 
poetry were cultivated with unexampled success; when the Hindu 

0 ■" 

* Dr. Bhau Daji. 

t Cunningham’s “Archaeological Reports.” 
t The various Sects flourishing in the age of Sankaracharya, or the 9th 
century, are mentioned in tho Sankara Vijaya of Ananda Giri. See Dr. 
Wilson “ On the religions sects of the Hindus." 
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astronomical system, was elaborated, and the equinox of 570 A.D. 
chosen 'as the principal point of the fixed sphere; and when the 
* Sutras' and other writings of the first Arya Bhatta were collected 
into regular Siddhantas ; when Varahamihira wrote his celebrated 
Encyclopaedia or * Sanhita ’ and other astronomical and astrologi¬ 
cal treatises; when, in all likelihood, the medical opinions of 
Susruta and Charaka were elaborated into the shape they now 
bear; and when the liberal views and Buddhistic faith of this 
illustrious monarch patronised foreign literature, and especially 
that of the Yavanas or Greeks, on which account, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed, he was styled ‘ Yavana Bhoja.’ ” In the absence of positive 
information, our conclusion is based on indirect evidence. But 
if the imperfect grounds of deduction leave any doubt, the course 
further to be pursued is a minute comparative examination of the 
language of Kalidasa that some philological evidence may help 
us to light on a clue to the ascertainment of his age. 

The birth-place of Kalidasa is also a subject of uncertainty. 
Seven cities contended for the honor of Homer’s birth, but not 
one place claims the nativity of Kalidasa. Popularly, his native 
country is said to be Dravira. But he speaks of Avanti with the 
fondness of a native. Against this, we have the tradition that 
he made his way into the court of its monarch in hopes of patro¬ 
nage, and that none of his commentators speak of him as an 
Avantika, or a native of Avanti, like the commentators of Vara¬ 
hamihira. Dr. Bhau Daji labors to convuwie‘us that he was “a 
native of Kashmir or its neighbourhood,” because “ his illustra¬ 
tions are derived chiefly from the natural history and physical 
geography of Northern India”—because “he is the only Sanscrit 
poet who describes a living saffron flower that grows in Kashmir 
and the regions west of it.” But his theory rests upon a very 
slender foundation—it is as much as to suppose Milton a native of 
India merely from his celebrated description of the Banian tree. 
The poet's description of various scenes and objects proves that 
he was a + raveller and lover of Nature. 

Kalidasa’s parentage is equally unknown. The tale commonly 
currentjs that he was born of so very humble Brahman parents that 
they allowed him to grow a poor shepherd boy, who afterwards pro¬ 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, and was blessed with poetical 
genius. Dropping the metaphor, it simply means that he was 
gifted with high natural powers which remained dormant 
until circumstances favored their development. The history of his 
early life is a perfect blank. The following is the story of 
his marriage. There was a Brahman Raja called Sharada- 
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natidana, in some part of ancient Dravira. He had a daughter 
named Vidyotama, a regular blue^ who would marry none but a 
scholar that surpassed her in learning. Her Swayamvara being 
declared, the Pandits who came to if were all baffled by the learned 
princess. Smarting under disgrace, the disappointed Brahmans 
entered into a concert to revenge by palming upon her a simple¬ 
ton. Looking out for such a person, they found Kalidasa cutting 
the very branch of a tree on which he sat. He was just the 
blockhead to answer their purpose. Being asked to come down, 
he was primed to act the part of a Mount, or silent philosopher. 

“ What cat is averse to fish ”—who would not have a wife ? 
Glad at the prospect of union with a desirable spouse, Kalidasa 
accompanied the Brahmans, and was introduced as a prodigy. 
He was represented to have taken a vow of silence, under which 
he answered all questions by means of signs. Every man in the 
assembly professed a deep respect for him, though it w r as incom¬ 
patible with his youthful years. To test her new suitor’s merit, 
Vidyotama held out one of her fingers. Without understanding 
her meaning, Kalidasa instinctively put forth two of his fingers. 
This was loudly acclaimed by all to be a most satisfactory reply. 
It was explained that the princess, by stretching out one of her 
fingers, had given but an imperfect account of the creation by 
one First Cause. But Kalidasa had rightly answered that 
it was owing to the joint operation of purusha or the Supreme 
Spirit, and of prakriti or Nature. Borne down by the arguments 
and unanimity of Che Pandits, Vidyotama was obliged to confess 
herself beaten, and offer her bridal garland to Kalidasa. The 
nuptials being solemnised, the married pair retired to the inner 
apartments, when a camel happening to bray aloud, the princess 
asked what that noise was ? to which Kalidasa answered that it was 
the cry of utra, instead of ushtra. Taken aback by his Apabh- 
ransa* or unscholarly expression, Vidyotama, in her anxiety to 
know whether it was a slip of the tongue, plied her question a 
second time. Kalidasa had brain enough to perceive that the 
repetition of her question was but a renewal of his trial. Con¬ 
founded by the fear of betraying himself, he dropped this^tirae 
the letter r instead of s, and made it ushta. The truth, now flash¬ 
ing on her mind that she had been hoaxed* into an irretrievable 
mistake, sent a deep pang into her heart. Vidyotama sorely be¬ 
wailed her disappointment. Pierced, by her cries, * ashamed of liis 
frolic, and stung by the sense of his utter worthlessness. Kalidasa 

* Apabhranaa ia literally jargon. It ia one of the four kinda into which, 
our language is divided. 
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felt a bitterness in which he resolved to exile himself from his 
native country in quest of learning. Puerile as this story is, it has 
assumed a sort of'reality that emphasises the contrast between 
his first illiteracy and the subsequent resplendency of his 
genius. 

Not a word exists in black and white, or has come down to 
us floating in the stream of tradition, respecting the age in which 
he set out, the place he went to, the tutor he placed himself under, 
the period for which he carried on his studies, and the proficiency 
he acquired in them. It is known only that his contemporary Vara- 
ruchi had a vast fund of book-learning. But Kalidasa’s wonderful 
intellect enabled him to carry away the palm in his wit-combats 
with the Ben Johnson of his age. In the language of fable, he 
was fhe favourite of Sarasvati, or the goddess of learning. 

The old Kishi-asramas had long been succeeded by regular 
seminaries in the towns and cities. Literary tournaments had also 
come into vogue. On the completion of his academic career, 
followed by the production of a few works to precede him by their 
fame, Kalidasa may be imagined to have departed on his literary 
adventures. Fortune and learning being always at tugs, his look¬ 
out next was for a patron. It was the custom of the time. Un¬ 
der the Brahmanical regime, learning enjoyed a sacredness next 
to idolatry. Homage to men of genius Had grown into a feeling, 
and their reward into a duty. In other words, it was the form in 
which public patronage then existed. After the great examples 
of history, Raja'Krishna' Chandra Rai of Kyfshnagar kept a 
court exhibiting a great assemblage*of .literal md$. The ancient 
spirit is so deep-rooted as to survive amidst the reign of a cold 
and hard selfishness; and Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore of 
Calcutta may be instanced as one, who, true to Hindu traditions;, 
often sits surrounded by more than one venerable Pandit. 
Assuming the middle of the 6th century to be the age of Kalidasa, 
the monarch then most renowned for his patronage of letters 
was Harsha Vikramaditya. He had in his court the most splendid 
assembly of poets and philosophers. To that brilliant court Kali¬ 
dasa was attracted. It may reasonably be supposed that he 
was kindly received, and admitted into the society of eminent 
wits. He may also be considered to have speedily raised himself 
into the admiration of his associates by the exertions of his pen, 
and the pre-eminence of his genius, which now broke out in its full 
lustre on the world. The monarch, on whose throne that lustre 
was reflected, honored him with especial regard. Tradition tells 
that territories were assigned to our poet by his royal patron. 
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Kalidasa’s life in the Avanti court was the most eventful 
,period in his history. How gratifying would.it have been for the 
reader, if it were possible for us to lay before him an account of 
bis habits and proceedings, his takes and pursuits, his sallies of 
wit and humourous sayings, his sentiments and prejudices. Over 
them oblivion spreads a pall never to be lifted. - Dr. Bhau Daji 
only points out that “ Mallinatha, in commenting on the 14th verse 
of the Megha Duta, incidentally notices that Dignagacharya and 
Nichula were contemporaries of Kalidasa, the former his adver¬ 
sary and the latter a fellow-student and bosom-friend." 

Our poet may be assumed to have been a traveller. He 
describes mountains, rivers, cities, beasts, birds, trees, flowers, and 
fruits with an accuracy that is the result of actual observation, and 
not merely of imagination. He had a taste for. the grand and 
beautiful, and did not look, at Mature only through “ the spectacles 
of books." He appears to have had " a minute acquaintance with 
court life. His kings are attended by Yavana (Persian)* women 
with bows in their hands. He shows an acquaintance with Chinese 
pottery and silks, with the magnet, and, in one instance with the 
true cause of eclipses, the influence of the moon on the tides, and 
with ships." TirtAa-going is a common religious? act in Hindu 
life. The course of his Cloud Messenger from Ougein to the 
Himalayas may be taken as a specimen of his travels. It strongly 
indicates his having visited ancient Kankhal, near Haridwara. 
Thereabouts he was in the region of Kanwa’s hermitage and 
Sakuntala’s garden-scenes, which breathe the Very life of reality. 
He could not Hite 4 described them so happily without h\i living 
been in the soft and sublime scenery of the Sub-Himalayas,* 
without his having culled flowers from the banks of the Malini— 
u while the lotus floats on its waters, and while the Chakwa calls 
its mate on its bank, so long will the little Malini live in the verse 
of Kalidasa.*' From his aquaintance with the cause of tides and 
with ships, we may conclude that he visited the sea-board and 
commercial countries of Saurashtra and Gujrashtra, in which were 
the ports of ancient Deobunder and Barygaza. 

Kalidasa’s patron reigned for fifty years. It is a question 
whether he outlived that patron, and ever returned to his native 

* Dr. Bhau Daji thinks the Yavana to be Greek, or Bactrinn. In that 
case, Kalidasa’s age must be fixed in the first century before Christ, when the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria had recently ceased to exist. By the time of our 
poet, the term Yavana had begun to be applied to the Persians, whoae famous 
King Naushirvan, reigning from 531 to 579 A. D, tnaj have had Amazonian 
guards, like Bahjit Singh, in his court, « 
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country. In Dr. Bhau Daji’s opinion, the Megha Duta forms “but 
a faithful picture of our poet's feelings caused by his separation 
from his dear wife and home—the name of that wife was in all 
•likelihood Kamala." The obscurity which invests the circum¬ 
stances relating to the termination of his mortal career, is so deep 
that not even a.conjecture can be hazarded. Neither can imagi¬ 
nation shape out the likeness of his person and features without 
the least hint or inkling. But we may indulge in inferences from 
his writings that he was an amiable man, who pleased all by his 
engaging manners. His conversation too was alluring by its 
sparkling wit and rich humour. He was a cordial friend, and 
warm admirer of the fair sex to whom he was devoted with an 
exceeding fondness. His generous sentiments are the outcome of 
a heart full of the milk of human kindness. Kalidasa made 
his way into an arena filled with intellectual gladiators, all 
of whom he vanquished by his transccndant natural powers. 
Between him and Vararuchi, whose learning buried his talents, 
there was the same sort of jealousy that existed between Addison 
and Pope. The age was one of Dig-vijais , or literary prize-fight¬ 
ers, like the admirable Crichton. “ Many a Pandit, proud of his 
literary exhibitions in the courts of other Rajas, was mortified to 
find that the victorious wreaths with which he had been crowned 
elsewhere, soon faded away on his appearance at Ujjain. Kalidasa 
threw all others into the shade by his superior talents. His great 
rival Ghatakarpara had long contended w r ith him for the laurels of 
poetry, but was at last obliged to yield and acknowledge his in¬ 
feriority. It is no small honor to Kalidasa that his competitor 
has himself testified to his intellectual pre-eminence in the follow¬ 
ing Sloka. 

“ Of all flowers, Jati is the fairest; of all cities, Kanchi is the 
most renow-ned; of all males, Vishnu, is the noblest; of all women, 
Rambha is. the most beautiful ; of all rivers, the Ganges is the 
most holy; of ail kings, Rama was the most illustrious; of all 
poems, Magha is the most excellent; and of all poets, Kalidasa is 
the most gifted." * 

_ This resembles the testimony of Ben Jonson to “ the sw r eet 
swan of Avon." Kalidasa was the most brilliant of the “ Nine 
Gems." 

AN IDLER. 


* The Itevd. K. M. Bannerjea’s “ Life of Vikramaditya.” 
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THE EASTERN EXILE. 

When the eye of day is closing, 

And soft shadows are reposing, 

On the sweet lap of the West, 

And a trembling timorous ray, 

Like the dream of dying day, 

Floats upon a sea of Rest; 

Memory wafts from far away— 

Thoughts of many a vanisht day, 

—Many a dear and vanisht face,— 

From the distant land of home, 

Over leagues of white sea foam, 

To this strange and alien place. 

Kind welcome here my bosom warms, 
And friends crowd round with open arms, 
The feast of Reason floweth free, 

Yet my sad thoughts in silence turn, 

To where fond hearts, expected, yearn 
The exile back again to see. 


M. M C. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES ,. 

VlKRAMADHYA. 

II.* 

From the personal history of our poet we come to his liteiary 
histoiy. Before entering upon a review of his writings, let us 
say a few words on the previous state of Hindu poetical literature. 
The dawn of Sanscrit poesy dates from the early Vedig age. We 
trace it in the Rig Veda, a collection of 1017 short hymns, com¬ 
posed in the simplest form, and addressed to the great powers 
of Nature. The other Vedas are made up of similar divinely 
inspired psalms of a. primitive age Next to this calender ot 
sacred poetry followed the epos, developed by Valmiki and Vya&a, 
'fchose Ramayana and Mohabharata are landmarks pf a high 
poetical genius. The two mighty poets opened up new ho'rizons 
from which streamed new light. Thdy sowed new subjects and 
new ideas, yielding a rich harvest of Hindu thought. But this 
great outbreak of imagination was not succeeded by the flcfcfd ‘of 
light which flows in with the perfect day. It was intervened by 
a gloomy blank, continuing for nearly thousand years, during 
which the Hindu mind was occupied id^ltw-making, in adjusting 
and refining the language, in working* the several Darshanas 
or systems of philosophy, in improvin|Nhe sciences. Tjbis long 
period it a most barren desolate tract, uMiout one bud or blossom 
in the shape pf a poetical effusion, jhe voice of the Sanscrit 
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Muse was altogether hushed. She diS not re-appe&r till the 6th 
century, when there arose a^host of stars breaking the night of 
ages by their light. The new era began with Kalidasa, and ended 
with Jayadeva. • 

Kalidasa is the author of a number of poetical works—the 
Raguvansa, Kumara-'Sambhava, Naiad ay a, Megha-Duta, Ritu- 
Sanhara, Prasanatara Mala, Sringara-Tilaka, and Sruta Bodha. 
His dramas are Sakuntala, Vikramavarsi, and Hasyarnava. The 
Malavikagnimitra is attributed to him, but it is not his work. It 
is not known in what order these divers* works dropped from 
his pen. Tradition tells us that after his scholastic pursuits he 
returned to his wife, who received him with words the first of 
which suggested the composition of the Kumara Sambhava, 
the second ^that of the Megfia-Duta, and the third that of 
the Raghuvansa. We may reasonably infer them to be his 
earliest productions, the first and third being, like Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis and Rape of Lucrece, borrowed from the 
hints of preceding authors, and founded upon the Ramayana 
and Puranas. The Sringara Tilaka and Prasanatara Mala also 
afford proofs of youthful imagination and pruriency. His dramas 
are the fruits of a ripef season of his life, and the offspring purely 
of his own genius. The style being exceedingly simple and the 
language exquisitely polished, the study of Kalidasa's principal 
works forms an essential part in the education of a' Sanskrit 
scholar. In their printed form they are now in thousands of 
hands, and admired as much by his countrymen as by foreigners. 
After the example of Sir W. Jones, they have been translated info 
most of the European 'tongues—into English, French, German, 
D|ajph, and Italian. And, like Shakespeare’s works, they have 
called forth much comment. 

The Kumara Sambhava, or the origin of the War-God 
Kumara, is supposed to be the first work opening with his wife's 
first word of reception. It is a beautiful poem which “ relates the 
birth of Parvati as daughter of Himalaya, and celebrates the 
religious austerities by which she gained Siva for her husband, 
after Kandarpa, or Cupid, had failed in inspiring him. with a pas¬ 
sion for her, and had perished for the time by ' the fiery Wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father ^fche snowy 
mountain, are described with human manners dnd the human form, 
with in exact -observance of the Indian costume."* Many pas¬ 
sages of, the Kumara Sambhava are in intermixed Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. The poem, closing with the wedding of Parvati, has the 

— _ . ■ - - ... . ■■ ■ mb ■ 

* Colcbrooke’s “ Miscellaneous essays,” * ► * 
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appearance of being incomplete*—it is said to have originally con¬ 
sisted of twenty-two cantos, out of which eight are considered 
genuine, and the rest spurious, ftlons. Sten^ler has translated 
seven cantos of this work into Latin, published in 1838. In 1850, 
they were put into English verse by Professor Griffith of the 

Benares College. # 

The Raghuvansa, or the Race of Raghu, is a heroic poem in 
nineteen* cantos, which celebrates the deeds of the Solar princes. 
The first eight cantos relate chiefly to Raghu—the next eight 
to Rama. The three concluding cantos are about the de¬ 
scendants of Kusa, the last of whom Agnivarna was a slothful 
prince who was succeeded by his widow and posthumous son. 
Kalidasa has selected the chief circumstances of Rama’s story, 
and narrates them as they are told in the Ramayana and other 
sacred poems, but with far greater poetical embellishments. His 
Raghuvansa is ranked among the most admired compositions in 
Sanskrit—a large part of it being Written in the mixed Upajati 
metre, which admits fourteen variations and is a> favourite of the 
best poets. In 1832, a Latin translation of it was published by 
A. F. Stenzler. The Revd. J. Long published an analysis of this 
poem in the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1852. This 
poem is the third work of our poet, founded upon the third word 
addressed to him by his wife on his return. 

The Naladaya is a poem in four cantos, comprising 220 
couplets or stanzas, on the well-known adventures of Nala and 
Damayanti. Sriharsa in his Naishadhiya brings the story no fur¬ 
ther than the marriage of Nala and Damayanti. The romantic 
and pathetic adventures subsequent to the marriage are told in the 
Naladaya. “ In this singular poem, rhyme and allilterationace 
combined in the termination of the verses: for the three 
last syllables of each hemistich within the stanzf are the same in 
sound^ though different in sense, it is a series of puns on a 
pathetic subject. It is supposed to have been written in emula¬ 
tion of a short poem of twenty-two stanzas similarly constructed,. 
but with less repetition of each rhyme; and entitled, from the 
words of the challenge with which it concludes, Ghata-karpara.”* 
The story of Nala-Damayanti was translated by Mr. Kindersley of 
Madras, rom a tale in the provincial language. There is a 
poetical version of ‘it by Dean Milman. 

If the above works be founded on former precedents, the, M^gha 
Duta must be "pronounced to be purel/ an original productipfr-Hi 


* The same. 
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^bright romantic creation of the author’s own fancy anti sentiment. 
What can be more original in conception, than that a husband, 
condemned to banishment aiid loneliness on a desolate rock, in the 
Dekhan, should, finding no other means, conjure a cloud to act as his 
aerial messenger to his disconsolate wife in the Himalayas ? Well 
may^this be regarded as an anticipation in fancy of the reality of the 
Telegraph. “ The merits of the work are so highly appreciated 
by the Pandits, that notwithstanding its shortness (comprising not 
more than 116 stanzas), it is classed amongst their Maha Kavyas 
or Great poems, and notwithstanding its perspicuity, it is the 
object of much critical acumen and learned elucidation.”* Mons. 
Fauche remarks <f there is nothing so perfect in the elegiac litera¬ 
ture of Europe as the Megha Duta of Kalidasa.” The admirable 
metrical translation into English by Dr. Wilson in 1813, does full 
justice to the elegant poem. 

The Ritu-Sanhara, or Assemblage of the Seasons, is another 
production of his'fertile imagination. -The subject-matter of 
Thomson's 'Gtaso'ns is the external Nature of England—the subject- 
matter of Kalidasa’s Ritu-Sanhara is the external Nature of 
India. In I840, a German translation of this poem was made by 
Bohlen. The Sringara Tilaka and Prasanatara Mala are two short 
amatory poems. The Sruta Bodha is a small treatise on the laws 
of versification in the very metre on which they dwell upon, thus 
uniting example with precept. 

But the triumphs of Kalidasa's genius are his dramas. No 
writing of his delights in so high a degree, as his play of Sakuntaisb 
It inspired Goethe with raptures thus* emphatically expressed :— 
<f Wilt thou express in one word the bloom of the Spring and the 
fruit of the Auturn—all that attracts and entrances—-all that feels 
and- satisfies—the Heaven itself and the earth ? I name thee 
Sakuntala! and it is done.” 

“ Wohld’st thou the young year’s blossom and the fruits of its decline, 
fAnd all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wbulds’t thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 

I name thee Sakuntala ! and all at once is said.” 

So fervent was this noble testimony of a great poet himself, 
that it stimulated Chezy into the study of the Sanscrit. Even so 
very an anti-poetical man as Mill xrnld not fail to be touched by its 
beauty. Tn his opinion, "the poem, indeed, has. some beautiful 
passages. ; The courtship Between Sakuntala and Dushyanta is 


* Dr. Wilson’s Preface to the translation of the Megha Data.: 
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delicate and interesting; and the workings of the passion on tw# 
amiable minds are naturally and vividly portrayed. The picture of 
the friendship which exists between file three ytfuthful maidens i$ 
tender and delightful ; and the scene which takes place when ^akun- 
tala is about to leave the peaceful hermitage where, she happily 
spent her youth, her expressions of tenderness to her frignds, 
her affectionate parting with the domestic animals she had 
tended, and even with the flowers and trees in which she 
had delighted, breathe more than pastoral sweetness.’' In the 
whole range of Sanscrit poetical literature, there is no conception 
which comes so near to Sita, the great female character of Val- 
mik:, as the delicate and devoted Sakuntala. The drama under 
this name was first brought to the notice of the European public, 
in a prose translation, by Sir William Jones, in 1789, since which 
it has been regarded with an enlightened and enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion. It was introduced by styling our poet the Indian Shake¬ 
speare. No doubt, it is an exaggerated compliment to twin the 
bard of Avon and the bard of Avanti. The author of Hamlet 
and Oth’ello distances all comparison by> his unique genius—he 
seems to have had an angel’s head on mortal shoulders. Com¬ 
pared with him, Kalidasa possessed wit, and humour, and pathos, 
and a fine imagination, but not his boundless invention and variety. 
Kalidasa also excelled in the truth and beauty of his descriptions 
of external nature.’ He draws lovely female beings—his Sakun- 
•tala combines the simplicity and innocence of Miranda with the 
.jpoble resignation of Imogen. But, like Shakespeare, the Indian 
dramatist did not read the great volume of life so deeply and 
minutely. His pages teem not with diversified characters from 
the ocean of humanity. But he is decidedly superior to all those 
who write only elegant dramatic poems, indulging in dr#matip 
declamation. He is entitled also to the high praise of having 
developed the dramatic faculty—of being the father of the first 
regular Sanscrit drama in the composition of which “ h*e had only 
listened to the inspirations of his highly-gifted and conscious 
spirit." He received the mantle from Nature, and bequeathed 
it to Bhavabhuti and others. His Vikramavarsi, or the Hero and 
the Nymph, of which an elegant translation was published .by Dr. 
Wilson in his Hiudu Theatre in 1837, “ is in a still more romantic 
strain, and may be compare^, in the wildness of its design, at 
least, the Tempest and Midsummer Night’s Dream."* The 
Hasyarnava, orthe Sea of Laughter is a comic production. Kalidasa 


* Elphinstone’a India. 
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#id not write more than three dramas. He did not want in fertility, 
but that dramatic representations were not a favourite amusement of 
the ancient Hindus. Their* authors seldom wrote without an 
especial occasion, and had little opportunity of improving in this 
branch of writing. The Hindu tragedy has no tragical terminar 
tion. There are deaths, but no blood is shed on the Hindu stage— 
the taste seems to have been regulated by Buddhistic maxims 
prevailing in the country. And it is a question to be asked, with 
all deference to the shade of Aristotle, whether a Nataka (drama) 
ending in the final happiness of the hero and heroine is not in the 
interest of humanity ? 

AN IDLER. 
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ON THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE LEGAL 

PROFESSION. 

[ The following is the substance of a lecture delivered in the Town Hall, 
Calcutta.] 

In rising to address you on the moral aspects of the legal pro¬ 
fession, I ought to state to you at the outset the aim and scope of 
what I am going to say. It is not my object to attempt to edify 
you with any theoretical discussion on the ethfics of the Bar. 
Fortunately for man, the leading truths of morality in this depart¬ 
ment of human affairs as in others are simple, easily understood, 
and universally recognised; and such a discussion is not' likely to 
prove a profitable occupation of time. Nor, though unfortunately 
for man the difficulty lies in acting according to these truths, do I 
intend to expatiate on what are said to be the common failings of 
members of the legal profession in order to exhort them to mend 
their ways. An immaculate being might preach morality in that 
style, but it would be a wholly unequal task for an imperfect mortal 
like myself to attempt to do so. In thinking of the failings of 
others, the sense of mine own imperfections presses so heavily upon 
me, that I can only say 

‘ Trembling behind my eyes I cast; 

My sins, how great their sum, 

Lord give me pardon for the past, ■ * 

And strength for days to- come.’ 

Nor again must you expect to be entertained with that elo¬ 
quence which fills the ear and enraptures the heart whatever the 
subject of the discourse may be. That gift I do not pretend to 
possess. L shall only ask your serious attention for one brief hour 
to matters that concern the future of the flower of my countrymen. 

My object in appearing before you this afternoon may be short- 
• ly stated thus. I find a large number of my educated countrymen, 
animated by various dims and aspirations, betaking themselves Ho 
certain paths of life which it has been my lot also to walk in. 
These like other paths in this our field of trial, are not strewn 
with«flowers,~but are beset with thorns and covered with many pit- 
falls ; and it is due to those who come after me that I should apprise 
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them of the moral difficulties in their way, and give them such ad¬ 
vice as I am capable of, to enable them to avoid or surmount these 
difficulties. I must also tell them—for the unkind truth must be 
told to prevent disappointment, and the sooner it is told the better, 
—that success in the legal profession is by no means so easily at¬ 
tainable as the sanguineness of youth would wish, that thorough 
and severe training and untiring patience are necessary for such 
success, and that the burdens imposed on them if duty is a burden, 
far outweigh the benefits attainable if measured only by the fees 
and distinction earned. But at the same time I may give them 
this cheering assurance that if they view their situation from a 
higher standpoint, and take a broader view of it, if they view the 
true moral aspects of their profession, they will see that it is a truly 
noble profession worthy of the aspirations of the most elevated 
intellect and moral nature, and capable of giving rich rewards to 
all the deserving, however numerous they may be. 

To the experienced members of my profession who have favour¬ 
ed me by their presence here, I have but one request to make. 

1 would ask them to correct me if I am wrong, if I imagine difficul¬ 
ties whet& qpne are to be found, or overlook others which really 

Wiflf these few prefatory remarks, I proceed to my subject, 
which I shall consider under three heads, treating first of the law- 
Jiar in relation to his study, secondly of the lawyer in relation to his 
client,*and thirdly of the lawyer in relation to the Bench and to 
the public. . 

If you want to do your duty as a lawyer well and properly, you 
must begin by doing your duty as a student well and thoroughly. 
And here it is necessary that you should have a correct idea of the 
nature of the functions of a lawyer, to be able to realise the full im¬ 
portance of the careful and patient study that 1 insist upon. Now 
touching the nature of the lawyer’s work there has been some diff¬ 
erence of opinion. Some well-meaning but I fear ill-informed' 
persons have said that the lawyer’s business is only to quibble 
about words and to mystify and complicate the simple- principles 
of justice by the application of cumbrous and artificial rules; and 
a poet has feelingly exclaimed, 

„ ' The toils of law what dark insidious men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth 
And lengthen simple justice into trade.’ 

At this time of day when English law literature is adorned, with 
the writings of eminent jurists like Bentham and Austin and Maine, 
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one may well think it unnecessary to refute or even notice such an 
objection. But unfortunately there are still some persons who 
think that law is not a science demanding serious study, but is a 
mere money-making art which there would be time enough to study 
carefully when one commences practising it. For them (I hope, 
their .number is small) I think it necessary to notice the objection 
which admits of a simple and complete refutation. 

In construing statutes and other documents, a lawyer no doubt 
has to enter into verbal discussions; but to ascertain the true 
meaning and intention of the legislature or of a testator notwith¬ 
standing the imperfections of language, is not less interesting 
than the problem of deciphering inscriptions of antiquarian value, 
while it is certainly of much greater practical importance to- 
mankind. And as for the charge of complicating things that are 
simple, as well may you accuse the mathematician pi perversely 
creating the stiff and repulsive science of mathematics upon 
a few simple axioms. The truth is that law like other sciences 
is based upon a few fundamental principles, and these in their 
application lead to such complex propositions that they can be 
dealt with only by careful study. And the student of law who 
from the simplicity of the fundamental principles he 

will be ablfe to deal with any case without much stut^^^fi^ jjjato 
as great an error as the %tudent of mathematics would if tie Were 
to suppose that as the fundamental axioms of geometry are; 
simple, he would be able to understand the properties of the higher 
pfane curves and of the wave surface without any preparatory 
study. 

Nor must you flatter yourselves with the idea that when these 
difficulties arise, if ever, in any particular case, there will be time 
enough for study. The Great Disposer of all things and of all 
time has so disposed of your time and my time and the time of 
each one of us, and assigned work for finery moment of our time 
in such a complete and continuous series, that it is impossible to 
interpolate any term in the series; and if you therefore neglect 
the work assigned to any interval of time, it will completely 
disturb the whole series, and you will never be able to make up 
for lost time. Our sage law giver Yajnavalka has well said, 

-* 

‘ " Neglect not religious duty, business or pleasure in its proper 
season," 

n 
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And it is equally well said in another great book of wisdom 
4 To every thing there is a season and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven.' 

There are other considerations which point with equal force 
to the necessity of systematic study on the part of students 
of law. The business of the lawyer embraces the whole range 
of human affairs in their endless variety and manifold complica¬ 
tions. If you have a case of enhancement of rent on the ground 
of increased productive power of the soil or of increase in the 
value of the produce, something of agriculture and economics 
will have to be considered in dealing with the case properly. If 
it is a case of infringement of patent right, some knowledge of 
manufactures and mechanism will be required for the same pur¬ 
pose. In dealing with cases relating to transactions of banking 
or mercantile^ bodies some knowledge of the ways of trade and 
commerce is necessary. - Cases of boundary disputes and claims 
to alluvial formations which are very common in the Delta of the 
Ganges can hardly be well conducted without some knowledge of 
surveying on the part of the practitioners engaged. In dealing 
with the evidence of experts, some knowledge of chemistry and 
anatomy in cases of murder, of literature and the fine arts in cases of 
infringement of copyright, and of the religious tenets ofc different 
sections of the people in certain cases^of defamation, will be es¬ 
sential. The demand upon your time which such varied study must 
involve, can only be met by your beginning early to economise time 
by doing everything in its proper time, and putting off nothing for 
the future. 

There is yet another and a higher standpoint from which I. 
would ask you to view your position as law students, and you 
will realise its importance more fully. Many of you who form 
modest estimates of your worth, no doubt intend to enter the legal 
profession simply to earn your livelihood; and a smaller number of 
you with higher aspirations aim also at earning distinction. I 
would ask all of you, whatever your ability may be, to have a 
higher aim before you which is to serve your fellow men whilst 
serving yourselves. Law is the ultimate arbiter of all contests 
between man and man in civilised society. They who come to 
you, cbme with a sense of real or supposed wrong, and ask your 
advice to have their wrongs righted; and it is for you to see that 
the best advice is given to vindicate what is right. Your business 
places you id charge of tjie life, property and reputation of your 
clients. Such are the noble functions of the legal profession, and 
such is the position of grave trust and responsibility in which 
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every practising lawyer places himself; and it is your paramount 
duty to see that you do every thing to qualify yourselves for such a 
position. From the day you make up your mind £0 enter the Jegai 
profession, you dedicate your time to the service of humanity, 
and you have no right to waste any time which well spent may 
better qualify you for such service. The day of such resolution 
ought to be a solemn day in your life, as solemn as used to be the 
day of initiation of a Brahmin in the Vedas, when that ceremony 
was intelligently performed. Having to deal only with the 
moral aspects of the profession, it is not for me now to advise you 
as to what you should study and in what order. I shall call your 
attention only to two matters which have a moral bearing upon 
your study. 

The first is that you should not only study law but should also 
carefulty- study the lives of those great lawyers who have shed 
lustre on their profession. Their example should ever be before 
your eyes to encourage and enlighten you. Every student of law 
should read Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors and his Lives 
of the Chief Justices of England, and. books like Ballantine’s 
Reminiscences and Robinson’s Reminiscences. They will give 
you someflknowledge of the lofty traditions of Westminster Hall. 
Nor must you omit to study the lives and conduct of the eminent 
men who belonged to your branch of the profession. The 
learning, eloquence and integrity of Dwarka Nath Mitter, and the 
sound sense, zealous advocacy and spotless character of Mahesh 
Chunder Chowdhuri must produce in every generous heart a yearn¬ 
ing after what is good and great in a lawyer. 

The second matter to which I would draw your attention is 
that you should study law not from a narrow technical point of 
view, but in abroad liberal spirit, and should..always try to bring it 
into harmony with, and make it subservient to, the ends of justice. 
In construing a statute or any other law always credit its author 
with a sense of justice, and try to put such a construction as makes 
it consonant to reason. If you find this possible, you may be 
almost certain that your construction is correct. If you can not 
Construe it in that way, hesitate to accept your construction, for you 
may wall suspect that there is some error somewhere. It - is by 
seeking to construe the law in this liberal way that some oT the 
best decisions on Hindu law have been arrived at. 

I have followed you in your study somewhat longer than I 
intended. I shall now take leave of you as students and welcome 
you as lawyers who have been admitted to practice. And here 
the question that troubles one is how are you to get into practice 
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without compromising yourself in any way. The traditions of the 
profession require that you shall not seek for business in any way, 
not even by lowering your own fees, though one might have 
thought that that was a matter that concerned you alone. You are 
to wait till business seeks you out, if you deserve that. Now so long 
as the number of practitioners in any court was not very large, this 
was possible. But in the present state of things .when the profession 
is so largely overcrowded, this is impossible. Even if one had rare 
abilities like those of Erskine to establish his reputation by con¬ 
ducting a single case, how is he toge.t that one case? Some honest 
modes of seeking business must now be permitted; and one of the 
least objectionable modes of seeking business is to seek it in the 
hands of distinguished leaders of the profession. This will not 
wound the pride of the« most sensitive nature, and it is the mode 
least likely to' be attended with any abuse of patronage. Again 
it is a most pleasing duty cast upon the leaders of the profession 
by their very position, to discriminate and patronise merit in the 
juniors, and it is only by their exercising this agreeable privilege 
that the continuity of efficiency in the profession can be well 
and effectually secured against the intrusion of mediocrity backed 
by extraneous advantages. An elaborate scheme has j#ometimes 
been suggested for securing the same object and putting down un¬ 
healthy competition. It is said that practitioners ought to form 
themselves into groups each composed of a number of leading 
men associated with an equal or a larger number of juniors, that 
they should be retained by the groups thus formed, and that work 
should be distributed and fees divided among the members of each 
group according to their fitness. There are no doubt arguments 
in favour of such a scheme; but the real objection against it is that it 
would check that freedom of action which is essential to progress 
in a learned profession. 

There are other honest and legitimate modes in which a young 
practitioner may seek business. He can write useful law books or 
edit important Acts with well arranged notes; but he must be care¬ 
ful to aim at usefulness and not mere pedantry or show. He can 
attract notice by making useful suggestions to others argqing 
cases, but he must be extremely careful to do so modestly and not 
with officious obtrusiveness. He can take up the defence of unde¬ 
fended prisoners, but he must know the serious responsibility of the 
position, andJie must be extremely careful to prepare hipiself well 
so that his client may not £>e worse off with his help than hc yvould 
have been without it. 
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I must here guard you against an error which you may fail 
into. A beginner in the profession is often, with the object of 
being tested or perhaps simply troubled, put legal questions by 
inert who have not the remotest idea of retaining him in their 
cases. These questions are some times difficult to answer, and the 
most experienced lawyers will often have to think and refer to 
their books before giving an answer. Do not give any haphazard 
answer, yielding to a feeling of vanity that you may be consi¬ 
dered incompetent if you can not answer questions at once. You 
are not walking books of reference. According to one of the best 
definitions given of a lawyer, he is a man who knows, not what the 
law is but where the law is to be found. 

The question whether a young practitioner may with perfect 
moral and professional propriety accept cases .on low fees, is 
one that deserves attention in these days of hard competition. 

Now there can be nothing wrong in a man’s assigning his 
own value to his services, and if that value is lower than what is 
fixed by custom or convention, there is a gain to society, as legal aid 
becomes obtainable at a cheaper rate than heretofore. It is said that 
the lowering of fee would lower the prestige of the profession, would 
make the practitioner unable to do his duty thoroughly, and would 
foster litigation by lowering its cost. The first objection seems 
to be of no force. Money no doubt is the standard for.the compari¬ 
son of value generally; but the intellectual and moral worth of a 
man or of a body of men is a thing far too high, far too refined, to 
be measured by such a low and coarse standard. The dignity and 
prestige of the legal profession ought to be measured not by what 
it can take from society in the shape of fees but by what it can 
give to society in the shape of whole-some aid and advice in the 
settlement of contested claims. 

The second objection is good only in the case of those who 
have already got fair business, and who by lowering their fee might 
get more business than they will be able to manage. But this can 
not be true of juniors struggling to get business. And as for the 
third objection, the fostering of unhealthy litigation depends not 
upon the cheapness of legal advice but upon its unwholesomeness. 

But it should be distinctly borne in mind that the lowering 
of fee is allowable only if it tends to the benefit of the client 
exclusively, and does not go to benefit any intermediate person. 

H*is contrary alike to morality and to our statute law that.mo¬ 
tives of personal gain should influence an agent in his choice 
in the appointment of a legal adviser to his principal. 
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Whilst there are many excellent rules of propriety founded on 
reason, there are others again which are purely conventional and 
which only serve to embarrass people and impede business. One of 
this class is the rule which prohibits the taking of instructions except 
through certain classes of persons. Unfortunately the rule has 
now been incorporated in the Legal Practitioners’ Act, and so long 
as it is not repealed every one is bound scrupulously to observe it.' 
But one would wish very much that a rule like this, which serves 
so little purpose, and is so wholly unsuited to the circumstances 
of the country had not found a place in the Statute Book. 

The difficulties that exist in the way of junior practitioners 
getting business has led many persons to think that it is necessary 
to impose arbitrary restrictions upon admission to the profession such 
as by raising the admission fees and the like. I must say I am 
entirely opposed to such views. You may in this way keep back 
many men from the profession, but they may be some of your best 
men. Poverj^; is, not necessarily a disqualification in a junior prac¬ 
titioner. On fhe contrary from the poorer classes have come 
some of the ornaments of the profession. You all know what 
Erskine said after his maiden speech which established his reputation, 
when asked how it was that he ventured to disregard the- interrup¬ 
tion of a Judge like Lord Mansfield. He said he thought his 
children were plucking his robe and that he heard them saying 
‘ Now father is the time to get us bread.' The only legitimate 
method of reducing competition and preventing unnecessary 
disappointment is to raise the standard of intellectual and moral' 
qualification for admission. 

The way being crowded, the difficulties of entrance have de¬ 
tained us long at the threshold. I shall now suppose those 
difficulties overcome, and my young friends fairly getting on in 
their business, and I shall interrupt them with the question how 
they should deal with their clients. The readiest answer will I 
suppose be that you will first of all make the best arrangements 
for your fees. There is nothing wrong in this, nothing wrong in 
money-making being one of the objects of the legal profession. 
Serve yourselves by the practice of your profession as much as 
you honestly can, but remember that humanity also requires your 
services. You may ask how it is possible for the legal profession 
tolserve humanity when it can thrive only on the bickerings and 
contentions of men. You -may say as I used at one time to say to 
myself, medicine is the only profession in which the practitioner 
can serve humanity while serving himself. A little reflection vvilt 
shew you, however, that this is not so. If men suffering from the 
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agonies of disease come to the medical practitioner, men suffering 
from the no less real and oftentimes more keenly felt agonies pro~ 
ceeding from a sense of actual or supposed .wrong come to the 
lawyer for relief. It is true that while the medical *man can always 
endeavour to give what his patients want, namely health, the law¬ 
yer can endeavour to obtain for his client the relief he wants only 
where he is in the right; but though the latter cannot always ob¬ 
tain for his client the particular relief he asks for, he can give his 
client the next best thing, that is advice to desist from a hopeless 
and an unjust strife; and such advice proceeding from one’s lawyer 
is always more effective than if it proceeded from his moral 
adviser or his priest. If the latter can only say he ought not 
to get what he wants, the former is able to say that he can not 
get it. If the medical man ministers to a body diseased, yours is 
the noble profession of ministering to a mind diseased. 

Here an important question may be raised, whether it is any 
part of the lawyer’s duty to advise his client upon points of morality, 
or whether his duty is strictly limited to giving him legal advice, 
and whether he is not bound, if the client insists upon it, to take up 
his case even though it may not in his own judgment be a righ¬ 
teous one. The question does not admit of a simple categorical 
answer, as various considerations may arise in different classes of 
cases. But it may be generally"affirmed that on the one hand a legal 
practitioner is not a mere law-advising machine without any moral 
sense and is not bound to work mechanically to serve the purpose of 
every one who can pay for the work; and on the other hand he is 
not to be troubled with a sort of moral squeamishness which suspects 
wrong and dishonesty where none may exist, and which makes the 
pleader take upon himself the functions of the judge and con¬ 
demn a party before trial. 

Considering the importance of the question, and the diversity 
of opinion that has prevailed, I may crave your indulgence to exa¬ 
mine it a little more narrowly. Now a case may be bad in law or 
upon the facts; and if the latter, its unrighteousness may be matter 
of certain knowledge or probable inference to the lawyer. 

When a case is bad in law, that is so clearly and com-, 
pletely bad that there is nothing to be said in its favour, a 
practitioner is bound not only to tell his client that it is so, but 
absolutely to decline to take it up, as his taking it up even 
after due intimation of its hopeless character may lead the 
client to entertain a false hope of success. When however a 
case though bad in law is yet of a doubtful nature, the practi¬ 
tioner after due intimation to his client, may, if he insists upon 
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it, take up the case, as by refusing to do so he would be en¬ 
croaching upon the province of the judge and condemning J*is 
client before trial, ,and his refusal will be open to the objection 
so forcibly pointed out by Erskine in his celebrated speech in the. 
defence of Thomas Paine. Again if a case is bad on the facts 
to the practitioner’s own knowledge, he would be clearly wrong 
in taking it up. But if its unrighteousness is only matter of 
inference to him, he should solemnly, but in a kindly spirit exhort 
his client to desist if the case is really as he thinks it toJt>e; 
but if the client denies its unrighteous character and insists upon, 
his accepting it, he may do so. 

And here I would earnestly beg of you to tfemember a word 
of salutary caution. Let not the vigour and freshness of your 
youthful intellect and your unmoderated zeal for your client en-‘ 
couraged by accounts of occasional success of eminent counsel in 
winning cases though on the wrong side, from the fallibility of human 
judgment^ lead you to entertain the hope that your forensic ability is 
enough to enal^lq^rou, to win a case irrespective of its real merits. 
The most acute ingenuity will be baffled in its attempt to reconcile ' 
the inconsistencies of falsehood. The blandishments of rhetoric 
will be unable to hide the deformity of untruth and the ugliness of 
iniquity. On the other hand truth requires but slender aid to set 
off £e*- charms. By all means have full legitimate confidence 
in your own powers, but have greater confidence in the power 
and strength of truth and in the ways of Providence; and re¬ 
member that 1 There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will.’ 

Amidst all the bustle and distraction of professional life, 
amidst all the pride or perversity that success or disappointment 
may engender, never forget this great truth, but feel its force 
with all the keenness of feeling that you are capable of, and try 
to make your clients share the same feeling. 

There may be instances of cases being taken up under the 
belief that they are just, which afterwards from the confession of 
the client may be found to be the reverse, and what is counsel to 
do then ? Such an instance actually occurred in the trial of Cour- 
voisier for murder. His counsel Mr. Phillips took up the case 
under the belief that he was innocent, but after a certain most 
damning piece of evidence against the prisoner had been adduced, 
Hg had .an interview with his counsel and confessed his guilt but 
asked to be defended to the last.’ The case having been adjourned, 
the counsel in his perplexity sought Baron Parke, asked his advice 
and was told by that eminent Judge that it was his duty to defend 
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his client according to law. The confession being made during 
the continuance of the sacred relation of client and counsel w^s 
according to the wise policy of the English l‘aw absolutely sealed 
with confidence, and could not be disclosed to the prejudice of the 
client. Nor would it hfve been right to permit the counsel to aban¬ 
don the cause after the disclosure, as that might have left the prisoner 
in a helpless situation, ft may no doubt be said that a man being 
really guilty does not deserve to be defended, and he should suffer 
the punishment of the law. But here it should be borne in mind, 
that it is the law of the land and not the views of any lawyer as to 
what is just and proper that defines our rights and liabilities and 
presrrib,es the punishment for crimes, and it is but just that the 
procedure prescribed by the law for the trial of crimes should be 
strictly followed. After a man is found guilty of a certain offence 
the punishment prescribed by the law must be inflicted however 
grossly unjust and harsh it may seem to your judgment. May 
not the criminal then say, If your judgment hlHflhf) influence in 
protecting me against the harshness and severity of the law, 
why should it expose me to that harshness and severity without 
giving me the benefit of those protections that the same harsh and 
severe law has provided. 

There is another class of bad cases which also should ndt be 
elfcouraged. These are cases which taken by themselves are not 
bad in law or on the facts, but which in their consequences are 
evidently fraught with mischief. Such are those vexatious cases 
which the rich and the powerful often bring to harass the poor 
and the weak. Such are also cases which people taking advan¬ 
tage of some defect in the law or some erroneous decision may 
bring to make an unconscionable gain. 

I shall give you an instance that occurred to my knowledge. 
A practitioner in a District Court was requested by a zemindar wlio' 
understood a little of law to draw up a plaint in at suit for re¬ 
covery of a large tract of alluvial land formed on the site of an 
estate after diluvian and in close "contact with the estate of the 
intending plaintiff. The Privy Council decision in the case 
Lopez v. Mudun M. Thakur had not then been passed, and accord- 
mg to the rulings of the High Court as they then stood, the right 
fo alluvial land by accretion was held to prevail' over the right to* 
tefortniUbn on old site. The zemindar was anxious to-briqg. 
his suit, but the young practitioner’s conscience was shocked at 
the idea that what was clearly formed upon the site of one man’s 
iestate should become the property of another. He could not per¬ 
suade himself that the law was meant to sanction such capricious* 
C 
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transfer of property, and so he advised his client to wait until the 
period of limitation, was about to expire, and then think over the 
matter again if in the meantime the law was not interpreted differ¬ 
ently. A short time after this, the decision in Lopez’s case was out, 
and the client was extremely thankful to his legal adviser for having 
saved him the trouble, expense and disappointment of a heavy 
but fruitless litigation. The young lawyer may have lost a hand¬ 
some fee for not advising the institution of the suit, but he, was 
1 think compensated if not by having gained to some extent the 
confidence of his client, certainly by the inward satisfaction 
which he must have felt. 

There is one other question connected with the relation 
between client and counsel which deserves here a passing notice. 
It is the question whether a pleader or counsel can change sides 
in the course of a case or of a connected litigation. It is general¬ 
ly understood that as a lawyer acts under instructions received 
from his client, and is not required to import his own knowledge of 
facts into a case, there can be nothing wrong in his changing sides 
subject to certain qualifications. Difficulties may however arise in 
many cases. A lawyer while engaged by a party A may become 
aware, through confidential communication, of certain defects in his 
case which if questioned he cannot possibly deny. If now the law¬ 
yer is permitted to change sides after ’the case has been remandid 
by the Appellate Court, and to be engaged by the other party B 
who has no knowledge of the defect in A’s case, and is asked by 
B to advise him as to the expediency of citing A as a witness, it 
is difficult to see how he can properly advise B without being in¬ 
fluenced by his knowledge derived from the confidential communi¬ 
cation. The safer course will always be not to change sides. 

I may here repeat to you the advice which a certain lawyer 
gave to a junior practitioner upon a similar question. The young 
lawyer having had the good fortune of winning a case for a 
certificate to collect debts under Act 27 of i860, the unsuc¬ 
cessful party who was advised to file a regular suit sought to 
retain his services. On his -objecting to change sides, the 
mukhtear sent to retain him laughed at his squeamishness and 
requested him to consult his seniors* One of these gentlemen 
on being consulted readily admitted that there, was nothing against 
etiquette or professional propriety in changing sides in such a case, 
but added he, “Since you arq feeling scruples about it, the best solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty is to set off the happiness resulting from the 
receipt of the fee offered against the mental uneasiness arising 
from a sense of having done an act of doubtful propriety. Stride 
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the balance and see which way it is, and choose your course accord¬ 
ingly." 

A more clear and wholesome advice could not have been 
given. 'It at once determined the young man’s course of action. 
All men whether young or old and whether lawyers or not would do 
well to follow this advice. I only wish we always tried to apply the 
formula and set off against the advantages of a doubtful course of 
action the mental uneasiness arising for taking such a course, and 
our way will always be clear. 

I come now to the third head of my subject—the moral aspects- 
of the relation between the Bench and the Bar. The chief func¬ 
tion of the legal profession being to represent litigants in courts of 
justice, a function which if properly discharged would certainly help 
judges as much as suitors, the question arises wjiat are the legiti¬ 
mate limits*of advocacy ? Is an advocate justified in advancing argu¬ 
ments which he knows to be fallacious, or in insisting upon the truth¬ 
fulness of evidence which he knows or believes to be false ? Or is 
he bound to leave aside all argument of doubtftrl. force and all 
evidence of doubtful character and to rely only on argument and 
evidence believed to be sound and true. According to Paley the 
former course would seem to be justified though upon a somewhat 
singular ground. There are falsehoods says he, which are not 
Kes—‘ that is not criminal where no one it deceived as in an advo¬ 
cate asserting the justice or his belief in the justice of his client’s 
cause. In such instances no ones confidence is destroyed because 
none was reposed, no promise to speak the truth is violated because 
none was given or understood to be given.’ This apparent 
justification would be the strongest condemnation of advocacy if 
it really is what Paley takes it to be ; and no man of generous senti¬ 
ments would ever think of becoming an advocate. It is now an 
accepted rule that no advocate is justified in urging his own belief 
in the justice of his client’s cause simply because he 13 an advocate 
and not a witness nor a judge in the cause. Again the business 
of a court would almost come to a stand still if no confidence 
were to be' reposed on the honesty and integrity of its advocates. 
On the other hand though one’s own judgment whether right or 
wrong must be his ultimate guide in all matters so far as he is 
concerned,' yet to exclude all doubtful argument or evidence when 
advocating the cause of another would be- for the advocate to 
encroach upon the province of the judge and to compel the client 
against his will to accept, his judgment, when he wants that of the 
constituted court of justice. Perhaps the most practical view of 
the matter 15 that taken by Johnson who says, ‘ a lawyer is to dg 
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for his client all that his client might fairly do for himself if he 
could.’ 

Upojn matters of law, if a point is absolutely untenable, there 
is no good in urging it. If it is doubtful, do not take upon yourself 
the responsibility of deciding it, but urge it with all the force that 
real arguments in its favour can give it. Upon matters of fact 
let your client know your own view of his case, and if he gives 
you the assurance that it is truthful, place it before the court 
«exercising your own judgment always in determining what weight 
.-to attach to such assurance, and remembering also that sometimes 
truth is more strange than fiction. At the present day it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is most reprehensible advocacy to distort 
facts or advance arguments known to be fallacious in the hope that 
such misrepresentation or fallacy may in the hurry of the moment 
and through the ignorance of the adversary or the in competency of 
the judge pass undetected. You should also remember that there 
may be want of truth and honesty not only in words but also in 
-demeanour, and ypu must be careful not to assume warmth that 
you do not feeh 

In the conduct of cases an advocate should be animated by 
a due sense of his duty and the grave responsibility of his posi¬ 
tion, and he should never be actuated by any indirect motives of 
pleasing a friend or offending an enemy or of making a display of 
his ability. They make the best show of themselves who least 
rarfe for it, while they who are anxious to make a show, cut the 
.most awkward figure. The moral in the fable of Atalanta and 
the golden apples should always be kept in view by the„young 
advocate so that he may not lose the race in efforts to gain col¬ 
lateral advantages- I can not impress on you this moral better 
than by placing before you the example of one who has recently 
retired from the Bench, and whose sterling worth both as a judge 
and as an advocate is so justly appreciated by all. He never tried, 
never cared to be brilliant, and yet he has shed a permanent lustre 
on the profession of which he was such a bright ornament. 

In cross examining witnesses, and in criticising evidence or 
the conduct of the adverse party, a lawyer should remember that 
the liberty of speech that is allowed to him is a sacred privilege 
which must never be abused. It is a privilege which is granted 
for the better protection of truth and innocence against falsehood 
and fraud, and should never be t turned into an instrument of oppres¬ 
sion against the innocent. 

The behaviour of the Bench and the Bar towards each other 

a moral aspect which J may be excused for alluding tot 
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Nothing is more painful to a young lawyer struggling into pro¬ 
fessional existence than the severity and sometimes the superci¬ 
liousness and arrogance of the judge. Unaccustomed to the'ways 
of the world and unencouraged by success, he feels this most 
keenly, and is often inclined to consider the attention shewn to his 
seniors and his more fortunate juniors as reprehensible partiality. 

I sympathise with such feeling but would by no means encourage 
it. I would ask you to reconcile yourselves to the situation by con¬ 
sidering that it is unavoidable in the nature of things, and 1 would 
ask you to submit to the severity of treatment to which you may 
be subjected, from a sense that the dignity of the court must be 
maintained, as otherwise business can not go on. Reconcile your¬ 
self to the situation from a sense of duty and not from a sense 
of fear and submit to it with 4 calm dignity but not wjth . sneaking 
subservience. But if respect is due to the Bench, kindness and 
courtesy are due to the Bar and especialy to the junior members 
whom inexperience places under a disadvantage, and who require 
to be encouraged more than others. Any undue sdVerity towards 
them would be felt not by them alone but also by their clients 
as it would obviously prevent their doing full justice to the 
case they are arguing. 

From the brief sketch of the moral aspects of the legal pro¬ 
fession that I have been able to present to you, it will be clear that 
the moral influence which the profession exerts upon society is . 
immense, that for the beneficial exercise of that influence great 
self sacrifice is needed on the part of the lawyer, that there 
are temptations in the way which may often prevent one from 
exercising that influence, and that severe training and constant 
care are necessary to qualify one for the due discharge of his pro¬ 
fessional duties. Blame me not if this sketch of the moral aspects 
of the profession has cast a sombre shade on those prospects which 
the freshness of youthful fancy may have painted for* you in 
glowing colours. The fault is not mine, but the effect is due to the 
necessary contrast of light and shade. Viewed at a single glance, 
the brightness of the moral aspects of your profession must cast 
in the shade its economic aspects. Nor need you fear that if the 
lawyer acts the part of a moralist and gives his client not only 
legal but also moral advice the prospects of the profession will be 
injured. However, much we may, as we all should, devoutly wish 
that unhealthy litigation should be put down, our combined efforts 
in that direction would only be.a drop in an ocean. We can never 
expect to be able completely to calm the troubled sea of human 
affiurs. The vain bickerings and contentions of men will hever 
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cease, and there will always remain enough work for the legal 
profession. But if the millennium indeed be so near, and if our efforts 
are so likely to be crowned with success, still where is the appre¬ 
hension ? By the time the fierce animosities of the litigant are 
appeased will not the ambition and avarice of the lawyer also be 
gone ? And you my countrymen who are born in that land where 
the immortal Buddha renounced a crown and a kingdom to bring 
peace on earth, and where the sage Sankara devoted his glorious 
life and unrivalled powers of intellect to the work of spiritualizing 
humanity and subduing the selfish principles of our nature, you 
should never hesitate to incur any amourft of self sacrifice in 
doing good; nor think that happiness consists in] wealth and 
distinction. Look at Sankara’s sublime picture of the happy men : 

h r 

srefn cq «t«fj w n 

Happy are they though clothed in rags, 

Whose happiness in their self satisfaction lies; 

Whose passions yield to reason’s sway, 

Whose joy is Divine meditation night and day.” 

Perhaps it might be said that disregard of the selfish instinct and 
exclusive regard for altruistic principles, however well suited to con¬ 
templative life in old age, would be ill adapted to the life of action 
in youth and manhood. I deny the force of any such argument. 
Selfishness no doubtjs a strong incentive to action jn ordinary 
cases, but in trying situations the sense of duty has always 
served as a stronger motive. One of the greatest of men of 
action that the world has produced, in cj who has recently 
scenes of action which history records, exhoV^h*^ a judge 
intense action and exhorted them not in vain, by appeami b v.... 
any of their selfish sentiments but to their sense of duty in those 
memorable words, ' England expects every man to do his duty.' 
Do your duty to the best of your ability, knowledge and judg¬ 
ment, and then though you may not earn wealth and distinction,, 
you shall have earned that that self-satisfaction, that peace 
of mind, which is the crown of crowns, which no wealth call buy, 
no patronage can bestow, and which no calamity, not death 
itself can take-away. 

GOOROO DASS BANERJEfi. 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

History of Una o.—(Concluded.) 

We have seen an indirect result of the Mahammadan conquest 
of India in the settlement of Rajput colonies throughout Oudh. 
It remains to consider' the effect on the popular character pro¬ 
duced by the introduction of a fresh strain of blood, and on 
social history by new ideas and a new administrative > policy. The 
first wave of invasion rolled in from Ghazni, whence Mdsud, the 
fiery nephew of Sultan Mahmud, set forth in 1030 A.D. to plant 
the green flag of Islam in places which had never yet re-echoed 
praises of God the Highest, the Most Merciful. He took Delhi 
and was welcomed at Kanouj. But when he crossed the Ganges 
and penetrated further into Oudh he was stoutly opposed by a 
confederacy of powerful Rajas who drove him into Bahraich and 
cut his army in pieces. Three hundred years elapsed ere any 
Mahammadan obtained a foot-hold in Oudh. Between the 14th 
and 17th centurigs their colonies slowly increased; but they have 
long been stationary, and at the present day the Hindus are 
more than 93 per cent of the population. The early conquests 
were the putcome of blood-feuds or other forms of private re¬ 
venge ; and the struggle between the creeds had none of the 
features of aj^gious war. There is, indeed, a strong tendency 
fessional duties. Blanv f the Prophet to assimilate in all externals 
of the profess?''* neighbours. In the matter of diet they are as- 
. ^^ j ^ HWfiTas any Brahman. The Dhuti is commonly .worn by 
them; and the formula Ram Ram their ordinary mode of saluta¬ 
tion. Jn short, the law which ordains that the greater body shall 
attract the less is, or was till lately, in as full operation on Unao 
as it was in Eastern Bengal before the great ueo-puritan revival 
which is stirring Islam to its depths had placed an impassable 
gulf between the professors of the rival creeds. Bangarmau, 
so often mentioned in these annals, was the theatre of the 
first Mahammadan effort at colonization. According to tradi¬ 
tion, about the year 1300 A.D. a saint named Alauddin came 
from Kanouj with the intention of living peaceably in the terri- 
* lories of Raja Naia of-New r al. But the Raja would not tolerate. 
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the presence of a mleccha , and endeavoured to eject him. The 
holy man cursed his persecutor; and straightway the city of 
Newai turned upside down, burying its inhabitants. Utensils of 
archaic form are to this day exposed by the plough amongst the 
extensive ruins of king Newal’s luckless city; and those who 
stand upon ancient ways see a confirmation of the legend in the 
fact that they are always found inverted. The catastrophe was 
probably due to an earthquake in prehistoric times. After this 
exhibition of superhuman power Alauddin founded the town of 
Bangarmau, which still contains a leaven of Shaikh and Sayyid 
families. The more important settlement at Sufipur, or Saipur, 
dates from 1431, when Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, to revenge the 
insult offered to another saint known as Maulana Shaha Ikram by 
the refusal of five Rajas to allow him to sound the Azam, or 
summons to prayers, marched a strong force into their territory and 
defeated them with great slaughter. The victory cost one of the 
Musulman generals his life. His grave, which is still pointed 
out at Sufipur, has rare and precious virtues in a country which 
suffers greatly from droughts. In the event of one occurring, all 
that is necessary is to milk a cow and mix the milk with ten 
maunds of flour, and ghee, spices, &c., in proportion before the tomb. 
Hardly is there time to bake the resulting cakes ere the sky be¬ 
comes overcast and the worshippers are drenched to the skin. 
The Maul&na's grandson, Shah Safi, is the epoaymous hero of 
Sufipur. Many legions survive to attest his miraculous power. 
On one occasion a poor widow, who had lost her all through the 
tyranny of the Faujdar of Khairabad, entreated him to revenge 
her wrongs. He took from -his mouth the lump of pdn which 
he was chewing ana. to’d her to fix it to an arrow and shoot it at 
the house of his oppressor. The Faujdar, hearing of the advice, 
ran in great alarm, prostrated liimself at the holy man’s feet and 
craved and obtained pardon. Then, from sheer feminine curiosity 
the widow shot the pan from a bow at a mound which stood near 
Khairabad. The mound at once disappeared and in its place there 
opened a yauning gulf which is called to this day Safi Sagar . 

The next wave of • Mahammadan conquest was impelled by 
Sayyid Baharuddin, son of the general who was killed at the 
battle which led up to the foundation of Bangarmau. The Bisseins 
of Unao itself fell victims to a notable stratagem planned by him, 
full details of which will be found in Sir William Hunter’s monu¬ 
mental Gazetteer of India, in the shape of a quotation from Sir 
Charles Elliott’s history. (Vol. x.ii p. 428.) But the Mahammadan 
Colonies in Unao were not all the outcome of “ blood and ir0t&** 
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A peaceful invasion of the district resulted from the Moghul policy 
of rewarding Military Service by grants of land. These Jaghir- 
dars have planted Shaikh or Sayyid families in nearly every town 
of any size: but the only house of any importance—that*of the* 
Rasulabad Sayyids—received its death-blow during the Mutiny. 
The chief then threw in his lot with the national side, and paid 
the penalty of his blunder in the confiscation of his estates. 

Sir Charles’s sketch of Unao under Moghul rule is instruc¬ 
tive, as proving that the English administration owes but little to 
the effete organization which it superseded. Under Akbar, when 
the Government was as strong and highly centralized as imper¬ 
fect communications admitted, Unao formed a portion of the 
Lucknow Sarkar , the largest of five divisions into which the pro¬ 
vince of Oudh was split. It contained 14 Parganas with a 
revenue of Rs. 4,52,242 as compared with Rs. 9,63,930 just before 
the annexation; Rs. 10,33,640 as settled after that event; and 
Rs. 14,22,720 in 1883-84. Each Pargana was administered by two 
distinct classes of officials. In the one category came the Qazi, 
Mufti, Qanungo and Chaudhuri,—generally natives of the pargana 
and paid by grants of land or fees, and holding their posts for 
life. The functions of the two first named were judicial. The Qati 
was Civil Judge, Registrar, and Priest; with a supervision over the 
morals and ceremonies of his jurisdiction. The Mufti was a minia¬ 
ture Legal Remembrancer, whose opinion or Futwa was a necessary 
basis for the decisions of the Criminal Courts. The duties of the 
Qanungo and Chaudhuri were connected with the revenue : and they 
were settlement officers of the Pargana. There was no substantial 
difference between them: but the former appointment was always 
conferred on the chief Zemindar of the Pargunna; while the latter 
fell to a writer of the Kaieth caste. The second class of officials 
included the Amil^ Krori' and- ^Fehsildar. They were seldom 
residents of the Patganna, were' often transferred and were paid 
either by salary or a percentage on the collection^. The Amil was 
magistrate-collector—the district chief in both revenue and judicial 
affairs. The Krori and Chaudhuri were subordinate revenue officers ; 
the first taking his name from an obsolete division of the empire 
into tracts each of paying a crore of daths, i.e. y two and a half 
lakhs- of ’rupees. Their duties were identical, arid in process of time 
both merged in the tehsildar. Above the local officials came the 
Faujdar, who was military commandant and responsible for the 
preservation of peace; and the Dewaa, where work was that of 
general supervision in revenue matters. Higher still there were 
the officers of the suba, or province.—the Nazim or Governor, the 
D 
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Dewan, or chief Minister, and the Amin, who was responsible for 
the land-settlements. This duality was intended to provide a sys¬ 
tem of checks arid counter-checks; and it survives to this day in 
many Zemindari offices. In practice it worked but indifferently. 
The history of Unao during the period when the arm of the 
Emperor of Delhi was longest is a record of rebellion, robbery, 
murder and illegal exactions. When the sceptre of Aurungzib fell 
into impotent hands, the anarchy became intolerable: and no 
semblance of order was effected till Sa’adat Khan, the Nazim of 
Oudh, threw off his allegiance and founded the royal house whose 
last crowned representative must be fresh in the memory of Cal¬ 
cutta residents. Sa’adat Khan was a lineal descendant of Imam 
Muza Kassim, of the best blood of Persia. During a civil war which 
desolated his native province, Khorassan, he migrated to Lahore 
and exchanged his name, Mir Muhammud Amin, for that which 
he was destined to render famous. In 1723 the Emperor 
Mahammad Shah created him Subadar of Oudh with the titles 
Pillar of th.e Empire, Confident Support of the State, Glory of 
War. Sa'adat Khan’s administration was characterised by a 
minute care for his subjects'’ welfare which is still remembered 
with gratitude. On his death in 1756 he was succeeded by a 
nephew’, Sujauddaula, who dropped the title of Subadar and 
assumed the loftier one of Navvab Vizier of Oudh. His grandson, 
Ghaziuddin Haidar, took a still bolder flight; and with the pur¬ 
chased consent of the East India Company, became King of 
Oudh. During the greater portion of the Nawabi era Unao was 
subject to Foujdars whose government included the southern 
portion of Oudh and the lower Doab. The best of these func¬ 
tionaries was Ilmas Ali, w r ho flourished at the end of last century, 
lie built for himself a town called Miyanganj, which Sir Charles 
Elliott styles one of the few places in Unai worth visiting. It 
is a square, w’ith four wide streets meeting in a central point, 
surrounded by lofty crenelated walls, crowned by forty four 
towers. Colonel Sleeman, of Thuggi fame, pays a well-deserved 
tribute of admiration to Ilmas Ali, whom he regards as “one of the 
best and greatest men of any note that Oudh had produced.” 
“ During all this time,” he writes, “ Miyan Almas kept the people 
secure in life and property, and as happy as people in such a state 
of society can be; and the whole country under his charge was 
during his life time a garden.” What, modern Indian ruler could 
desire a nobler encomium ?*The standard of prosperity was equally 
high under king Sa’adat Ali. This vigorous ruler had difficulties 
in his path which would have taxed the utmost resources of'a 
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Frederic the Great. His mighty neighbour the honourable Company, 
was in sore straits for money to carry on a series of wars, great 
and little; and its demands on the Garden of Indja were insatiable. 
The annual subsidy exacted rose from Rs. 500,000 in 1787 to* 
£760,000 six years later. In 1801 another turn of the screw 
brought up the total to Rs. 1,35,00,000, and the distracted Sa’adat 
Ali was fain to purchase immunity from further demands by ceding 
half his dominions. He then set himself to the task of reorganising 
the administration of the remainder. It was divided into chaklas* 
of which modern Unao included three entire ones and portion of 
two more. In every chakla he stationed a strong force of regulars 
and police to preserve tranquillity and lend the strong arm to the 
Collectors of.revenue at need. The regular troops were paid at the 
rate of Rs. 4 per mensem, not much more than half the guerdon 
demanded by the company's sepoys; and the pa^ of the police 
was a rupee less. Thus were life and property in Unao rendered 
as secure as in the best governed British Districts—securer far than 
in contemporary Bengal. The golden age of the little district was 
the years between 1740 and 1814 when master-minds such as 
Ilmas’s and Sa'adat Ali’s made themselves felt in every branch of 
the administration. But the native revenue system had inherent 
defects which brought about its downfall. Sa’adat Ali was a 
splendid man of business ; but he was hard, and remarkably close- 
fisted. Under the Mogul government, and to a less extent that 
of his immediate predecessors, supervision was lax and local 
officials made the collection of revenue an excuse for plunder. 
Sa’adat Ali sought a remedy for this evil in the introduction of 
the contract system, under which the collections were farmed out 
yearly to the highest bidders. While he remained at the helm - 
of affairs, abuses were sternly checked and the mechanism worked 
smoothly. But he left behind him no successor capable of com¬ 
prehending his policy in its higher aims, or trained to seek 
its continuity. His reforms fell into abeyance and tjie tide of 
disorder and oppression rose higher than ever. The farmers,, 
who were generally mere speculators, were bound to render the 
uttermost fraction secured by their bond, and they could not, and 1 
they would, show mercy to defaulting proprietors. One cUiss-, and 
one 'above, battened on the general misery. This was the 
Taluqdars. They were fostered by the revenue authorities; for 
the fewer and larger the estates the easier it was to realize gov¬ 
ernment dues. Hence the speedy elevation of the Taluqdars 
on the ruins of countless, smaller proprietors. The cry of the 
people rose to heaven; and if it did not render annexation in- 
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evitable it at least afforded a reasonable excuse for the active 
interference of the British government. On that much-vexed 
question our chronicle is judiciously reticent. The event was 
too recent when he wrote to be viewed with the dispassionate 
judgment which history demands: and as an official of the new 
province he probably felt that it would be indecorous to discuss 
the question. We of the present day are on a different stand¬ 
point : and these notes may fairly conclude with a few words 
on the annexation. In weighing the pros and cons we find it 
clear to that neither the British nor the national party were 
wholly right or altogether wrong. The Nawabi rule was by no 
means so unspeakably bad as writers in the interest of the East 
India Company alleged. The balance of power between parties 
was, in fact, nicely adjusted. Revenue must be punctually forth¬ 
coming at Lucknow to gratify the taste for extravagance or 
miserly hoarding in which the kings of Oudh indulged. Hence 
the local representatives of Government were bound at all hazards 
to prevent combination on the part of taluqdars, and to maintain 
a conciliatory attitude towards them. Nor could the latter 
afford to quarrel with subordinate holders: for there were no 
courts to administer a rigid system of law without regard for 
persons. Hence differences were generally adjusted by mutual 
accommodation. The Nawabi principle, writes Sir Charles Elliott, 
was to drive no one to desperation : the English to mete out 
to every one the same inexorable justice. No one who knows 
India can doubt which would be most popular in the country. 
The same principle underlay the collection of revenue. The 
Government, and therefore the Zemindar’s demands were adfr 
justed to the produce of the harvests. The accession of the 
English was the signal for a screwing up of revenue to the highest 
amount ever obtained in Nawabi times, while payment was rigor¬ 
ously insisted on whatever were the fluctuations of agricultural 
prosperity! It is hardly necessary to ask which method is best 
adapted to the easy-going oriental character. The one feature 
of the modern administrations which the most inveterate encomiast 
of ancient times admits it to excel as the degree of seriously 
afforded to person and property. But candid native opinion would 
prefer that exaction and robbery should be rife rather than an un¬ 
bending law should forbid the indulgence in sacred blood-feuds; 
and should reduce great families to ruin in order that money 
lenders might flourish. In Ae essentials of life and colouring Oudh 
has undoubtedly lost by the annexation. Lucknow, while $ie 
seat of a Royal court, retained no small share of the glories asso- 
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dated with oriental rule. Modern India still reeks of the counting- 
house : and the sternly-utilitarian spirit in which government is 
administered is in itself enough to account for our failure to win 
the people’s hearts. Of the political relations between the company 
and the court of Oudh which led up to the annexation the less said 
the better. All honest Englishmen must look back with humilia¬ 
tion and abhorrence at the duplicity and greed which marked the 
intercourse between the supreme government and its old allies the 
Subadars of the Deccan, Bengal and Oudh. But better times have 
dawned. The conscience of England is more acute than it was so 
lately as 23 years back, when this country was saddled with the 
cost ot an official ball given in London to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Who can doubt that if the Marquis of Lansdowne were confronted 
with a situation in Oudh such as that which vexed Lord Dalhousie’s 
soul* the cradle of Indian Monarchy would be suffered to remain 
bti'eath the sway of a native race. 


* In a letter to his father written during the throes of the mutiny our 
author gives good reason for his belief that the annexation was not distasteful 
to one class, at least, whose interests have till lately been deemed beneath the 
attention of Indian rulers “ Clark and I have ridden out this morning some 
six miles towards the rebels with a small body of cavalry. As we returned home 
we crossed a small river, and came over the high ground of its bank. The 
instant we were seen from the first village, coming from the direction of the 
rebels we heard shrieks and cries ; every one put his plough to his shoulder 
and drove his oxen before him—women rushed off into the nearest wood, the 
whole village was deserted. As we got closer to it, we saw a man lurking about 
and called to him. He uttered a shout, rushed inside and brought out the 
zemindar, who came running towards us half laughing. “ Oh Saheb ! ” said 
he, “ We thought you were the rebels ! ” “ What l ” 1 said, laughing, “do I look 
like a badmash ?” “ No, saheb,” was the reply, “ but we could not distinguish, 
and we took you for Bisram Singh.” “ The moment they fouud out we were 
English the whole village returned at once ; and in half an hour twenty 
ploughs were going merrily again. The same happened with the next village ; 
and returning home we overtook its two zemindars who were on their way to 
our camp at Burree to tell us that Bisram Singh (a rebel leader of note) had 
come. 1 do not hesitate to say the popular feeling is iutense desire for our 
rule among the ryots. (Letter from Mr. C. A. Elliott to the Rev. H. V. 
Elliott quoted at pp. 80, 81 of Gubbius’ Mutinies in Oudh.) 
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BIRTHDAY BREATHINGS. 

It is my birth-day! Six times seven years, 

With the successive changes—woes and joys 
Of childhood, playing with its idle toys— 

Of girlhood, with its trials, tasks, and tears— 

Young womanhood, with its glamour romance— 

All come and gone alas! as in a trance! 

Hail! sober middle-age, when I became 
Aware that / was changed—the world the same 
As ever was externally—gay, bright 
And beautiful—its modest daily dawn 
Blushing a§ I did when I first confessed 
I loved 1 And then the sun’s meridian blaze, 

Its setting kaleidoscopic tints, 

The chaste moon with her phases—countless stars, 
The verdant vesture in which nature most 
Arrays herself, bedecked with thousand-hued 
And grateful smelling flowers, the song of birds, 

The roar of water-falls, the majesty 
Of ocean and the grand sublimity 
Of mountains, forests, tempests, hush of calms— 
Making us feel our insignificance! 

These all renew themselves as seasons roll— 

Man’s youth returns not, for he has a soul 
Superior to this earth—Heaven is its goal! 

Within ? the play of passions—what a world ! 

But o'er my mind had grown the gloom of night, 
For many whom I loved, who loved me too 
From immemorial time had, one by one, 

Been far removed, and strangers numberless, 

Some suddenly and some by slow decay! 

I still thought all men -mortal but myself— 

At last death knocked at my own door, a shock 
From which I felt I never should recover— 

And now I know that / too needs must die 
Some day—at any moment! What a dream 
The past has been ! Have I indeed gone through 
So much and yet survive? Ah! why did I 
Outlive my parents, early friends and Her— 

Why need have I been born at all—was it 
For this—to find the earth a sepulchre, 

Myself an animated sentient corpse, 

Just waiting for my turn to drop unseen 
Down into the damp, dark and dreary grave, 

And this most beautiful and chf rished form 
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But putrify, lose its identity— 

The intellectual being sink into 
A mere abstraction ? No! It cannot be ! ' 

Else all the noble thoughts, the hopes, the fears 
And aspirations of a human soul, 

Its longing after Immortality— 

The sweet amenities of Friendship—Life— 

Its tender sentiments, kind looks and words 
Here spoken face to face, sealed with a kiss, 

Or wafted from long distances at which ‘ 

Man's towering inventive genius laughs, 
Annihilating Time and Space at will, 

Conveying messages of Sympathy, 

Congratulations from a loyal heart— 

The tokens, trifling in themselves perchance, 

But eloquent and precious as the warm 
Expressions of affectionate regard— , 

All must be nonsense, hollow mockery 
If they’re intended only to effect 
A temporary bond of love! It cannot be ! 

The past ts present and the distant near, 

Though by a slender link connected—fond 
Remembrance 1 and since that deathless endures 
Through such vicissitudes of time and place, 

Mother of Hope—immortal Memory!— 

Why should I not believe the blessed dead 
Still live transfigured— every mortal sense 
Intensified—perception exquisite— 

Etherialized, like air, that may be felt 
If seen not outwardly, because these eyes 
Are gross, blindfolded, earthy of thv, earth 1 

There is an inner sight—the subtle soul’s 
Which, when the body slumbers, set free, sees 
Strange airy forms-—an inner ear that hears 
Angelic music ! Is this too a dream ? 

But are not dreams prophetic sometimes ? Yes ! 
Then they indubitably prove my point! 

Come, Sister! I invoke thee— I command — 

She comes ! and I am comforted at last! 

Oh ! glorious girl! midst light exceeding noon, 
With rainbow wreathed and standing on the moon, 
Tlfrelye brilliant stars compose thy diadem, 

And thy beauty half eclipses them ! 

What gentle dignity, what matchless grace, 

What sweet simplicity in that kind face. 

Benign indulgence, matron modesty, 

Without a trace of sensuality • 

Which mars the satiated countenance 
Of mortals in a meretricious trance— 

Those eyes so large, so da:k and yet so l!„;ht, 
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That brow so broad, so calm and yet so bright, 

Where all Thoughts, high and holy, sit enthroned, 

Never by earthly saint or scholar owned— 

That mouth, those lips—-the seat of chastity— 

Kisses invite that silence levity— 

The total form, whose parabolic curves 
Perpetually change with plastic nerves, 

Assuming ever more aesthetic shapes, 

Such as a child or actress vainly apes— 

Arrayed in finest linen, crystal clear, 

With golden girdle—Ah 11! Why disappear ? 

Come back— STAY with me— let me follow thee !— 

She soars—smiles—whispers, “ Wait, thou’lt be like me! 
“ I am the 'Blessed Mary’—love my Son ! 

“ Now your first Resurrection has begun! 

“ Upon no mundane object fix your Love— 

“ The saints in glory love the Lamb^above ! 

“ Such the Transfiguration of our Lord— 

“ Such shall His followers be—we have His word !” 

What is the fragrance that now lingers here ?— 

“ The spirits pure create this atmosphere! ” 

So the whole person of a friend’s first wife 
:ted perfume during her earth-life— 
hdtfi-a sister too, whose very breath 
pew-mown hay smelt—deified by Death ! 

s* the vision vanished by the Virgin’s side 
I—saw—my—sister—now the Saviour’s Bride ! 

While I still gazed, in mute astonishment. 

The sky seemed automatically rent, 

Through boundless space, impenetrably blue, 

The wondrous couple without effort flew, 

Attended by ten thousand thousand saints— 

Intoxicating sight—my spirit faints ! 

They sing Mozart’s majestic Requiem — 

Let me die now , my God! and be with them! 

I’ve heard the Earthly Kings and Queens of Song 
In Italy and England— all sing wrong ! 

This— this is Music / Hast heard Spirits sing ? 

/ have ! and their tones in my ears still ring ! 

No language can express that soothing strain— 

Subdued—exultant!—This was the refrain :— 

Joy on Earth and Joy in Heaven— 

Unto God be Glory given! 

.Loved and loving Sister dear 
/nto this Seiaphic Sphere 
Art thou waited—^welcome here 1 

That’s an Acrostic on my name, brother I 
I wish on Maggie’s they would make another ! 

Hark! they respond at once! Oh l Holy Mother! 
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Maidens, matrons, men and boys 
w 411 are welcome to our joys— 
heading, writing, still we do— 

Gain more knowledge, just like you / 

<411 the pleasures of the mind 
/?each their climax here— refined t 
isvery Blessing you desire 
T’hese will give you—try-—asp ire !! 

This is most strange! Spirits all understand— 
Can caution, comfort, counsel and command ! 

** Man is a Spirit in a coat of clay 

To be cast on,' like other coats, some day! ” 


Do I feel lonely ? Some are more alone l 
Or am I sad ? There are muck sadder hearts! 

The luxuries of life*Surround me here— 

Others with bare necessities content, 

And many in such woeful want, alas ! 

Cold, hunger, thirst, and nakedness, disease, 

Distress unutterable and despair, 

Or loss of Reason—worse than death itself! 

Who grants me this immunity from want, 

From maddening pain ? What constitutes my claim; ^ 
To such indulgence ? Merit I have none t - k' ' 

Then “ what is man that Thou art 1 mindful ” thu*;* 

Of him, good Lord ! 'Tis all Thy boundless Love I—* 
Give me Contentment, Peace and Gratitude- 
Let me be still and murmur not that Thou 
Hast taken Her from me who was more dear „ 

Than life—to save whom I had gladly died ! 

Why did I not, when life was ebbing, bare 
My own arm to the Surgeon's lancet, and 
Allow some of my blood to be transfused 
Into her veins ? Regret is useless now ! 

But ’twas for her advancement—Death to Life— 

The Higher Life—and mine too ! Oh ! forgive 
My past idolatry—Thou givest me 
Another charge to keep besides the soul 
Thou didst bestow when first I saw the light— 

This sweet wee thing, of all Thy creatures, Lord, 

Into this sad world born, in Infancy 
Most helpless, and depending on a weak 
Woman's love quite for its continuance hero— 

Not even able to exist sans that 

In perfect Manhood—yet Thy noblest work ! 

What possibilities are in this germ 

Contained! a Shakespere, Newton, Mill, Mozart— 

To charm or revolutionize a world! 

A vein as yet untried—it may yield gold 1 
I want to save it, Master, for Thy cause— 

E 
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To pay it back to Thee with Interest— 

Could / not nurse it? I have read somewhere— 

Campbell's midwifery—that a father did — 

A messenger of Thine, a man of prayer— 

The mother died, like his, in Africa; 

To soothe its clamour he applied the child 
To his own breast—the latent nourishment 
- Secreted—for the glands are just the same 
But dormant for the want of use—behold 
A mystery— man is bisexual ! 

* The Roman daughter, too, in prison fed 
Her father, Cimon, from her virgin breast! 

Lave was the motive power—the effort witl\ 

The age of miracles is npt yet passed— 

Lord grant me Faith, and more enlightenment— 

Knowledge is power —vouchsafe Thou the Strength- 
Let me not waver—" whatsoever ask*”— 

And “ greater works than these ”—I nave Thy word 
Enough for me—my timid heart be brave / 

This little mite attracts me like a loadstone— 

On me depends for all its baby wants 
And makes me feel the blissful agony 
Of a young mother's love! How my heart leaps 
When, in responding to its feeble cry, 

1 strive to guess, and guess what it requires, 

Steal softly to its cradle—if beside 
Me, gently turn for fear of crushing it— 

To see if it still breathes, still lives and smiles— 

Rich recompense for all my pleasing pains! 

In the silent vigils of the long lone nights, 

Worn out at length, and sunk to sleep , but scarce 
To rest —wake with a sudden start to find 
’Twas but the moaning of the wind and not 
His voice—the cheat of a too anxious mind! 

Oh! be at rest my fond still doubting (?) heart 1 
My guardian Angel and I'm sure his own, 

Perhaps his mother’s sainted spirit near— 

How better else could she be occupied ?— 

Watch o’er us, waking or asleep—I know, 

Since they’ve no night, they sleep not, never tire, 

Nor their kind offices of Love relax— 

For they have simply triumphed out of Self i 
And live for others only— this is Love ! 

Unmixed incomparable Happiness— 

And I am tasting it this moment! Why 
Did I so late against Thy will rebel, 

My Father ? now I see Thy Love, Thy power 
In using feeble instruments,—a child, 

A broken, crushed, and disappointed man, 

Regenerated vessels—Peter—Paul— 

To work out Thy own highest purposes— 
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The founding of Thy true, New Church on earth—* 

The subjugation of my will to Thine 1 . . 

What is this new experience which 1 scarce 
To my own self can-ojyn— why do I feel 
Intensely happy—why does nature seem 
Ten times more beauteous than before ? I see 
With other eyes, hear sounds with other ears, 

And wonder at the perfect harmony 

That alt pervades—thought meeting thought ere from* 

The lips it has had time to shape itself 
Into a spoken word. Why does a Dirge , 

An Elegy which, in the days gone by 
I would have dung aside, now haunt me so ? 

I hear them chanted in such thrilling tones 
As only can proceed from one who’s drained 
The cdp of misery to its last dregs, 

And sounding to its dark, profoundest depths' 

The human heart has, like metallic scrap 
From the blast-furnace, come out purified— 

Fruits of Affliction's wholesome discipline! 

My God! I did not think it possible 
That Thou, in mercy smiting, wouldst apply 
Such solace to my troubled spirit—“ Thou 
in heart the broken healest—bindest up 
Our wounds ” in verity—all praise to Thee! 

Oh! treat me, use me as Thou wilt, for now 
i can say— “not my will but Thine be done" ! 

Dear brother! sad co-partner of my grief, 

Thou loved and loving consort of the sweet 

Angelic Sister whom i mourn, who bare 

This darling cherub, her sole pledge ot love 

Connubial—my heart is now too full 

For utterance— Thou know’st. my thoughts—had she 

Been here to-day our joy had been complete— 

Come with me to her grave, there let us place 
Some of her favourite flowers, weeping there. 

/The dead? The L-VING! dearly love such gifts— • 

They have the power to make them! Rest in Peace f 

So when the light of Eden—Innocence— 

Its bowers deserted, speechless, hand in hand 
Our poor first parents took their lonely way ! 

Not thus the second Adam ! Through the tomb 

To Light and Life and Love ineffable 

He leads our steps-*-*' I am the Way, the Truth, the Life ’*7 

The child is crying, brother, I will smg 
To him, electrify him, mesmerise ? 

Or hypnotise him—music has the power 
Even to cure diseases—Let us try ! 

I’ve heard sweet voices ir the air ever 
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Since childhood, nor can I forget how she, 

The best of mothers, Mine, sang me to sleep, 

Or soothed my infant griefs and pains away 
By her soul-penetrating tones—she sang 
And prayed, with zeal, with plentitude of faith, 

With holy rapture glowing in her face 

And accents—Model Mother!—Spotless Saint! 

She taught my lips to lisp a Prayer and Song— 

A/usic is the language of the soul, 

All creation breathes it, old or young; 
teaching from the Earth to Heaven, its goad; 

7 ell me, could there be a sweeter tongue? 

//ath this world a newer, nicer pleasure,— 
/indent though it be, and simple beyond measure? 


Baby’s 

Baby, baby, beautiful boy! 

Dance to this measure— 

You are my treasure— 

Baby, baby—hope, crown and joy! 

2 , 

Baby, baby, what do you say ? 
Like a dove cooing, 

Or lovers wooing— 

Baby, baby —all through the day! 

3 * 

Baby, baby, what do you see 
When you are dreaming, 

So happy seeming ? 

Baby, baby —Her it must b<}! * 

* 4 - 

Baby, baby, what do you hear ? 
Both eyes wide open, 

Your looks betoken— 

Baby, baby—Music—*tis clear! 

5 * 

Baby, baby, who broke your fall 
When, pff the table 


Song. 

You rolled, unable. 

Baby, baby —tot help to call ? 

6 . 

Baby, baby, father is near- 
Chase all his sadness 
With your young gladness; 
Baby, baby, love Aunty dear! 

7 * : 

Baby, baby, why do you cry ? 
What is your trouble ? 
Earth-life's a bubble— 

Baby, baby —Never say die ! 

8 . 

Baby, baby, what is your fate T 
Sickness or sorrow 
May come tomorrow— 

Baby, baby, who’ll be your mate? 

9 * 

Baby, baby, be of good cheer! 
Angels defend thee, 

Spirits attend thee—■ 

Baby, baby,—Jesus is here! 


Author’s Note. —To J. C. —Dear Spiritual Sister— I have 
retouched and now publish your “ Birthday Thoughts ” for the 
good of all who will accept them —You Know they embody the 
Truth. The friend’s first wife. Eleanor, mine, entered the spirit 
world at Allahabad on 19th August 1865 and 1 saw her transfigu¬ 
ration, but did not understand it then ! She was simply a perfect 
Spiritual Being in form as well as faculties. Your Sister’s second 
Resurrection—death—took place on the 5th June last. I have your 
evidence that I was spiritually present at the time, and she thrice 


*0r, Angels they be ’ 
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appeared to me at Jamalpore about 4 a.m. on the 14th August 
last, the, anniversary of your birthday. The opening lines of the 
Vision of the B. V. M. are of course from the Revelation of St.John, 
the Divine, while the earthly prototype is one of my Inspirational 
media. Faith, miracles and answers to prayer—I could quote 
hundreds of my own experiences. Here is one. About 11 years 
ago, my second daughter, Agnes, was given up by Dr. Clarke 
at Jamalpore, in fact she was as good as dead , when I begged 
her life of God in the presence of several friends, and she was 
immediately restored! For “ the true New Church,” I have 
only just read Lectures by the Revd. Chauncey Giles on “The 
nature of spirit and man as a Spiritual Being,” London 1883, 
though holding all these truths from boyhood! For “ lactation 
and transfusion of blood,” please see Dr. Campbell’s Midwifery, 
1844 I think, or consult any experienced medical gentleman. 
“ Baby’s fall Guard Power’s boy, aged 5 years, fell 2 2 feet 
head-foremost, on to solid brick-on-edge pavement, at Jamalpur, 
about 12 years ago, escaping with a slight abrasion on his fore¬ 
head—many witnesses—his Guardian Angel saved him! I saw 
the boy an hour after quite sound every way! Time and space 
fail me to adduce scores of proofs of the Truth of all I have 
written. Any one can have the music of '‘Baby’s Song” by 
applying to me. It is a pretty German air in Valse time. 


Ever sincerely yours, 

CHARLES L. ALEXANDER. 


Monghyr. 
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A LITERARY QUARREL, - - 

f 

One more, I suppose; will have to be added to the Ijst of 

“Quarrels of Authors.” In July, 1889, six years after his death, 

was published a book entitled “ Letters and Literary Remains of 

Edward Fitzgerald,” edited by Mr. William Aldis Wright. Mr. 

Fitzgerald is famous as the translator of the Rub'iiyat of Omar 

Khayyim. In one of the letters that^appeared in his “ Remains ,r 

occurred' the following passage 
■ 

“ Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a relief to me, I must say : no more 
Aurora Leighs, thank God. A woman of real genius, I know: but what is the 
upshot of it all ? She and her sex had better mind the kitchen and their 
children ; and perhaps the poor : except in such things as little novels, they 
only devote themselves to what men do much better, leaving that which men 
do worse or not at all.” . 

This reference to his deceased wife attracted the notice of 
Robert Browning, who in the Athenaeum of July 13th of the same 
year, replied to it in the following bitter verses :— 

TO EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

!* 

, I chanced upon a new book yesterday : 

I opened it, and, where my finger lay 
’Twixt page and uncut page, those words I read 
—Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 
She never knew, “ thanked God my wife was dead.” 
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Ay, dead ! and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 

How to return you thanks would task my wits: 

Kicking you seems the common lot of curs— 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace ; 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face— 

Spitting—from lips once sanctified by Hers. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

July 8, 188£K 

The next scene in this little drama was the publication, m 
the Athenceum of July 20th following, of the following apologia 
from Mr. Aldis Wright:— 

EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, July i6, 1889. 

I find that by a grave oversight I have allowed a sentence to stand in one 
of Edward FitzGerald’s letters which has stirred the just resentment of Mr. 
Browning. FitzGerald’s expression was evidently thrown off with the freedom 
that men permit themselves in correspondence with their intimato friends ; 
and I feel how great an injustice I have done to FitzGerald in making public 
what was but the careless outburst of a passing mood, and thus investing it 
with a significance which was. never designed. That I should have allowed a 
passage to remain which has so wronged the dead and pained the living causes 
me, I need not say, extreme vexation, and I can only beg publicly to express 
my sincere regret. William Aldis Wright. 

Perhaps there have never been a stronger illustration of the 
truth of the old adage Litera scripta manet than is found in and 
throughout this incident. What is written (especially by men of 
such literary calibre) cannot be unwritten; and I think, therefore, 
that . I shall not be accused of giving prominence to what had 
better be forgotten, if, now that Robert Browning has joined 
Edward Fitzgerald among the ranks of the majority, I publish 
in these pages a Sonnet that I wrote at the time but laid aside 
till the present. I may add that Pompilia, the heroine of Robert 
Browning’s “ The Riifg and the Book ” is perhaps the sweetest and 
saintliest female character that has been portrayed in modern 
literature. The Sonnet runs as follows :— 


TO ROBERT BROWNING. 

Fervor ... in celeres iambos 
Misit furentem.— Horace. 


Thou who wast stung by one brief careless line, 
Better by him unwrit, by three unread, 

To hiss thy wrath out hot against the dead, 

Whose lips are sealed from speech to answer thine. 
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Art thou that Robert Browning whose divine 
Pen limned that life in patient suffering led, 

So bravely meek—a tale of pity and dread, 

For ever in thy Ring and Book to shine ? 

Nay, in those rhymes writ in such bitter wise 
Not thine own fame alone in years unborn 
Methinks thou wrong’st \ nor only him who lies 
Voiceless ; but her, thy wife, whose calm pure eyes 
Watch from the windows of the Heavenly morn : 
She had not answered thus with scorn for scorn. 

W. TREGO. WEBB, M.A. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

HARSHA VARDHANA SlLADITYA. 

. The famous Aryan town of Kanauj rose in Manu’s Madhya- 
desa, or the plains of the North Gangetic valley, in tlfc *6ch 
century before Christ. It was founded by Kushnava, a grandson 
of the Lunar Prince Ajamida. Kanauj was one of the nineteen 
great cities of* ancient Hindustan visited by Buddha in course 
of his peripatetic preachings, and where Asoka raised a lofty 
Stupa commemorating that event. Its Pauranic name is Kdnya- 
kubja, corrupted by Ptolemy into Kanogiza. Fa Hian passed 
through Kanauj in 400 A. D. His countryman Hwen Thsang 
followed him in 634 A. D. The Arab geographer Masudi visited 
it in 915. In 1017, the historian’ of Mahmud of Ghazni “ saw 
there a city which raised its head to the skies, and which in 
strength and structure might justly boast to have no equal." To¬ 
wards the close of the 12th century, it had attained the overgrown 
size of “thirty miles in circumference, with 30,000 bifcel leaf 
shops, and 60,000 families of dancers.” But Kanauj was not* 
merely a royal city given only to luxury and voluptuousness. 
From a great Buddhistical city it turned into a great Brahrhanical 
city. The Brahmans there largely revived the study of the Vedas, 
and laid the foundation of modern Hinduism. They produced 
among them many literary and scientific men. The KAnyakubjas 
spoke a dialect which forms the groundwork of Hindustani—the 
lingua-fra'nca of all modern India. From Kanauj did Bengal 
indent for learned Vedic Brahmans. 

The scene of our present story is laid in Kanfctfj, which,, in 
thS first half of the 7th century, was the centre of a powerful 
monarchy that rose to greatness after Magadha and Malwa. Its 
Raja then was Harsha Vardhana, who bore the title of Sildditya. 
But, like the many Vikramadityas and Bhojas, there was more tharf 
one 'Sildditya. “ The oldest Sildditya," says Dr.. Bhau Ddji, “ fo 
the son of Subhaga, who -gave birth to twins. The male child 
became renowned as SiUditya. He destroyed the king of Vallabhi, 
and became the lord of Saurdshtra about 319 A, D. The second 
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SiUditya was of the Yadu family, who ruled over Saur£shtra at 
the commencement of the 5th century, and presided over eighteen 
Rajas at Vallabhi,” now Balbi, some ten miles *to the north-west 
of Bhaunagar. The next Sildditya was the last prince of Vallabhi,' 
who was slain in the sack of his capital by “ barbarians ” (the 
Persians under Naushirvan) in 524 A.D. Other Silddityas make 
worse the confusion. But the most famous monarch bearing that 
title was Harsha Vardhana, whose memory is the Subject of a 
biography, called Harsha Charitra, by the poet Vana, a work first 
brought to light in 1859 by Professor Fitz-Edward Hall, with an 
excellent analysis and notes, in his learned preface to the Vdsava- 
daitd *f Subandhu, in the Bihliothica Indica. Much valuable 
information has been left also by Hwen Thsang, who met with a 
hospitable reception at the Kanauj court. “ Indeed," *says Dr. 
Bhau Ddji, if the Indian poet and the Chinese traveller relate the 
history of the king with so much similarity, that one would be 
disposed to believe that Vdna wrote the Harsha Charitra after 
reading the historical notes of the Chinese traveller; and there 
is a singular passage .in the work which would give a colouring 
to this supposition, in which Vdna speaks of the Yavana-pra~ 
yukta-pur&na 

The Buddhist king Harsha Vardhana, is the Hara, or Hara 
Sing, of the Hindu Raj&valis. He was the first potentate of his 
time in Northern India; all the kingdoms of old, Koshala, Kdshi, 
Indraprastha, Kosdmbi, Magadha, and Avanti having dwindled into ’ 
minor powers. Hwen Thsang calls him a Faishi, from his having 
been a Vaisya Rajput descended “ from the famous Sdliv&han, who 
had his capital at Daundia-Khera, on the north bank of the Ganges, 
a,nd ruled over the whole of the Gangetic doab from Delhi to Allaha¬ 
bad.’^ Harsha succeeded his brother Raj Sing, or Rajya Vardhana of 
Hwen Thsang, who was assassinated after a reign of nine years. 
He ascended the throne about the year 605 A.D. Shortly 
after bis accession, he embarked in a series of wars which lasted 
for five years and a half. Instead of an interesting military 
chn.nicle of bis explqits, ,ve a* e barely told that the result of his 
conquests was the erection of a vast empire, at the head of which 
he exercised his overlordship over a score of tributary chiefs. 
He had a most brilliant career in which he met with defeat in only 
a single instance. This was when “ in the plenitude of his power 
he invaded the countries to the south of the Narbada, where he 


* ,s Life of the Sanscrit poet Kaliclisa “ 
t Cunningham’s “ Archeological Reports,'* 
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was successfully opposed by Raja Vikramkditya, the grandson of 
Pulakesi Vallabha, and after many repulses was obliged to retire 
to his own kingdom.” Harsha aggrandized himself not only by 
the power of his arms, but also by high royal connexions by the 
marriage of his sons and grandsons into the families of the Malwa 
and Vallabhi princes. The Dravapattah of Hwen Thsang, a 
son-in-law of Harsha’s son, is indentified by Dr. Bhau D&ji with 
“ Maharaja Dharapattah of the copper-plate grants.” To perpe¬ 
tuate his memory, Harsha proclaimed after his name the Sri 
Harsha era, which was found prevailing at Mathura and Kanauj in 
1030 A.D. by Abu Rihan. 

Harsha’s kingdom extended from the foot of the Kashmir bills 
to Assam, and from Nepal to the Narbada. His power was so 
much drehded that the Raja of .Kashmir surrendered a famous tooth 
of Buddha out of mere intimidation. His capital Kanauj was 
“ 20 li, or 3$ miles, in length, and 4 or 5 It, or three quarters of 
a mile in breadth, covering 2| square miles, and containing 84 
wards, or Mahallas. The city was surrounded by strong walls and 
deep ditches, and was washed by the Ganges along its eastern face.” 
It then abounded with many Buddhist chapels and monasteries, 
by the side of which were only two Brahmanical temples dedi¬ 
cated to Siva. To the south of the town, were three great monas¬ 
teries, in one of which was a Vih&ra, wherein the above spoken 
of tooth was “ preserved in a casket adorned with precious stones 
raised on a high pedestal. It was shown daily to crowds of 
people, although the tax charged for its exhibition was a large 
piece of gold. Perfumes were burned before it by thousands of 
votaries, and the flowers which were strewn in profusion over it 
were devoutly believed never to conceal it.” These Buddhist 
structures had stone foundations, but walls of brick—one of them, 
200 feet high, was dedicated to a statue of Buddha 30 feet in 
height. In a second were his hair and nails. The Brahmanical 
temples also were built of blue stone highly polished, and adorned 
with excellent sculptures. 

Turning his attention from the field, Harsha enjoyed long 
years of peace during the rest of his reign. The occupation in 
which he mostly took delight was in giving practical effect 
to his religious lessons. Brought up in the Buddhistic faith, he 
emulated the example of his great predecessor Asoka. The first 
great duty enjoined by Buddha’s religion is charity. This was 
solemnly discharged by a lavish distribution of the royal treasures 
in every fifth year of his reign. The sixth quinquennial assembly 
was held about the year 634 A. D, It was a great occasion, 
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when Harsha went in “ a triumphal procession from Pitiliputra 
to Kanauj attended by no less than twenty tributary Rajas from 
Assam on* the East to Jalandra on the Wesf.” He arrived at # 
Prayiga, or Allahabad, where, “ on the plain below which the 
Ganges and Jamna unite their waters, all the kings of the empire, 
and a multitude of people, were feasted for seventy five days. 
Siladitya brought forth the stores of his palace, and gave them 
away to Buddhists and Brahmans, monks and heretics without 
distinction. At the end of the festival, he stripped off his jewels 
and royal raiment, handed them to the bystanders, and, like Buddha 
of old, put on the rags of a beggar. By this ceremony the king 
commemorated the Great Renunciation of Buddha, and also 
practised the highest duty laid down by the Brahmans, namely, 
almsgiving.” Very probably, this festivity gave rise to the an¬ 
nual mela of Allahabad; and to the Buddhistic rite of renun¬ 
ciation may be traced also the origin of the Hindu rite of Tula , or 
weighment ol a person in gold, jewels, and other valuable articles 
for distribution in charity—a ceremony observed with great pomp 
by the Mogul Emperors, but is a superstition avoided with super¬ 
stition in the British Darbars. 

From Allahabad, Harsha proceeded to Kanauj. He prolonged 
the festivities, by calling in his metropolis, a great religious 
Council. It was attended by all the Rajas in his train, and by the 
most learned Buddhist monks and Brahmans of their kingdoms. 
“ But the object of the Council was not merely to assert the 
Buddhist faith. It dealt with the two religions of India at the 
time. First, a discussion took place between the Buddhists and 
the Brahmans; second, a dispute between the two Buddhist sects 
who followed respectively the Northern Canon of Kanishka and 
the Southern Canon of Asoka. The rites of the populace were 
as mixed as the doctrines of their teachers. On the first day ■ of 
the Council, a statue of Buddha was installed with great pomp; 
on the second, an image of the Brahman Sun-god; oil the third, 
an idol of the Hindu Siva.” 

.Tlhus Harsha ruled for the long period of forty five years 
until his death, which happened about 648 A. D. His reign is one 
of the most illustrious from a literary point of view. The poet Vina 
flourished in his court. He is the author of the elegant work in 
prose, called Kidambari, which is reckoned among prose-poems like 
Fenelon’s Telemachus. He wrote the Harsha Charitra to cele¬ 
brate the achievements of his royal patron. Many of the facts 
recorded by him find corroboration in Hwen Thasang's account. 
Vina died in 650 A. D., Brahmagupta, the celebrated astronomer 
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whose work is dated the year 628 A. D., was a native of Kanauj, 
and flourished at this period. The pleasing drama of Ratnk- 
vali was composed and acted in the court of Harsha Vardhana, 
before the assembled “ princes from various realms recumbent at 
his feet,” a fact stated in the opening prelude. Its representa¬ 
tion in the Belgachia theatre of the late Rajas Pertab Chandra 
Singh and Issar Chandra Singh, together with tlje introduction of 
an improved concert under the auspices of Maharaja Jotindfa 
Mohan Tagore, is a pleasing retrospect to those who took a part 
in the performance, and introduced a new era in the history 
of our national taste. Half a century later, or about the year 
720 A. D., Bhavabhuti, the famons dramatist, flourished in the 
court of Yasovarman, at Kanauj. 

By the year 736 A.D., the Vardhana dynasty at Kanauj 
was superseded by that of the Tuars or Tomaras, in whose time 
happened the expedition of Mahmud of Ghazni. The Tomaras 
again, about the year 1050, were overthrown by the Rahtors, the 
last of whom, Jayachandra, was conquered by Mahomed Ghori.’ 

Sankaracharya. 

The great region of the Dekhan—Manu’s Dandakkranya, and 
Arrian’s* Dachnabades—lay for many centuries a terra-incognita 
.beyond the Aryan pale. First explored by Agastya, and next 
conquered by Rkma, there was opened a clear path for Aryan 
colonists, who introduced their arts of dtvilised life. Time con¬ 
siderably refined,tite aboriginal foresters and mountaineers of 
Vhlrniki, and then rose in ihe bleak downs of Upper Dekhan, and 
in the fruitful plains of Lower Dekhan, the famous kingdoms of 
Mahhrhshtra, Telinga, Kalinga, Drkvida, Chola, Karnhta, and Kerala. 
In Dr. Wilson’s opinion, “ the civilization of the Dekhan may pos¬ 
sibly be extended even to ten centuries before Christ*” The 
kingdom of Maharashtra was founded prior to the age of Asoka. 
Strabo mentions an ambassador from king Pandion of Dravidra to 
Augustus. Next, flourished Shlivkhana, the great kjijjg of Pratish- 
thkna, and the reputed founder of the Sak^e/g^ The author of 
the Periplus sailed along the south oflndia^ the 2nd century, 
and speaks of many p$rts alluded to also by, Ptolemy and Pliny. 

In mythological version, the country of Kerala, afterward^ 
Malayalya. and now Malabar, was miraculously gained from the 
sea,- and peopled with Brahmans, by Parusr£ma. But a “ more 
rational account states thit., about the first or second century 


* The author cf the Peripliio. 
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of the Christian era, a prince of the northern division of Kerala 
introduced a colony of Brahmans from Hindusthan ; and as the 
numerous Brahmans of Malabar and Canara ’are mostly of the 
.five northern nations, the story seems to be founded on-fact.”** 
The Namburi Brahmans of Malabar exercised a supreme authority 
for several centuries. Among them was born a philosopher, who 
greatly distinguished himself by effecting an important revolution 
in the religious life of India. 

Many works about Sankar£ch£rya, such as the Sankara 
Ckaritra, the Sankara Hatha, the Sankara Digvijaya, and the 
Sankara Vijaya, are extant in Southern India. But they are not 
regular biographical sketches in the European style. In Oriental 
fashion, they follow a course of narration in which the relation of 
a few particulars abound with wild tales and fictions. The last two 
of them,—the Sankara Digvijaya of Ananda Giri, a disciple qf 
Sankara, and the Sankara Vijaya of Madhavacharya, the 
famous Hindu minister of the Vijayanagara Raja in the 14th 
certury,—are the most important But Ananda dwells chiefly on 
Sankara'.* controversial career, and Midhava hasr largely inter¬ 
mixed his account with polemics. Some little information is also 
derived from the Kerala Utpatti, which pretends to be an auto¬ 
biographical sketch of Sankara by himself. 

The exact date of Sankara is unknown. According to Cole- 
brooke, Rammohao Rai, and Wilson,, his age is supposed 
to be between the close of the 8th and the beginning of the 
9th century. He is said to have been born an Avatar. In the 
78th chapter of the 2nd part of the Vrihad-dkarritd-purana, Sankara 
is expressly exalted into an incarnation of Vishnu ; and his tutor’s 
tutor, Gaudapdda, is spoken of in the Sankara Vijaya as the pupil 
of Sukdeva, the son of Veda-Vvasa. By his own sect in th'e 
Dekhan, he is believed to have been an incarnation of Siva, whose 
descendas Sankara was foretold in the Skanda Parana. But this 
mendacious prophecy does not exist in that work. In. plain lan¬ 
guage, Sankara was a Namt i ri Brahman, who was born in ancient 
Kerala. Ottfer traditions :tate him to be a native of Chidam¬ 
baram, whence he transferred his resident to Malabar. But the 
Kerala Utpatti, CW best authority on th£ subject, confirms the 
first statement. Sankara's father is not known. His mother was 
named Sri Mahddevi. The Kerala Utpuiti calls him the offspring 
Of adultery, a stigma under which he and his mother lived in ex- 
cofnmunication from the community. Fjrom his early years Sankara 
was marked as an extraordinary lad, full of eccentricities and very 


B 


* Klphinstone’s History of India, 
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much fond of roving about from place to place. On his return 
-home from one of his peregrinations, his mother died. None of 
’the Brahmans came forward to assist him in the funeral rites. Bis 
own relations refused to supply him with fire. Left alone with¬ 
out a mark of communal sympathy, he performed his mother's cre¬ 
mation by burning her corpse in the compound of his house, at 
the same time that he denounced his country that no Brahman 
there should study the Vedas, that no religious mendicant should 
obtain alms, and that the dead should always be burnt close by their 
dwelling-houses—imprecations the authority of which was re¬ 
spected for many ages after his death. 

- Nothing is known of Sankara’s early educational career. He 
must have laid in a certain, stock, beyond which, it seems, 
he did not care to make further progress. In his youth, Sankara 
was more a sensualist, deeply immersed in the pleasures of 
harem-life. In the name of Prince Amaru, he now composed the 
amatory poem called Amaru Sataka. His pupils extenuate 
his sensualism on the ground that he hoped to enable himself 
thereby to ajrgur with Madana' Misra’s wife, who was more 
than equal to"him in discussions of this nature, and was the only 
disputant with whom he had an unsuccessful contest. Madana 
Misra was a well-known Pandit, who kept a noted school. It is 
interesting to gather an idea of that school, flourishing in the mediae¬ 
val ages tff" Hindu history, from the following description of it by 
Ananda Giri ;—“ At the distance of four Yojanas, west from ’ Has- 
tinapur, was a square plot of ground, extending a cos on each side ; 
in the centre of it stood a large mansion, constructed Of the 
timber of the Tal, and exactly facing it another a hundred cubits in 
length; upon the top ot this last were many cages full of parrots, 
and within it resided five hundred pupils, occupied in the study of 
various Shastras: the first was the dwelling of the teacher, like 
Brahma with four heads, like the Serpent King, with a thousand 
faces, and, Rudra, with a five-fold head, amongst his disciples like 
the waves of the ocean, and enabling them to overcome the uni¬ 
verse in unparalelled profundity and extent of knowledge: he was 
attended by numerous slaves of both sexes attached to his^Swell- 
ing were wells and reservoirs, and gardens, and orchards, and his 
person was pampered with the choicest viands procured daily by 
his disciples. In his court-yard were two temples, on a circular 
mound, for the worship of the Viswadevas and the Saligratn , in 
the form of Lakshmi Narqyana."* 


* Wilson’s “ Kt-ligious Sects of the Hindus.” 
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Time brought otv a re-action in Sankara’s mind. His nature’s 
higher impulses stirred his inner depths. His genius called him to 
the nobler pursuits of his destiny. Aroused from his insouciance 
he entered upon a course of studies from which he emerged a new 
man altogether. Theology was- the study of the ancient civilized 
.world, as politics is the study of the modern. Our ancestors thought 
no work so meritorious bringing men's minds to religion. The 
Brahmans studied theology as the first vocation of their order, and 
also under the obligation of defending their orthodoxy against Bud¬ 
dhism. The Vedas, comprising the original Samhitas, the Brah- 
manas,and the Upanishads, abounded with soul-awakening thoughts. 
Erery Brahman was bound to know at least one Veda. But this 
procured him no distinction. So a person generally studied two 
Vedas, and was called Dwivedi. He who read three Vedas, was 
called Trivedi ; and he who was versed in four, was a Chaturvedi. 
These honorary titles at last became the hereditary surnames of 
families among the Brahmans of Kanauj—the same that have 
been vulgarised into Dobay, Tiwari, and Chobay. The most famous 
pla. e oi learning then in the Dekhan, was Karjia^a. Here Sankara 
placed himself under a famous tutor named Govi 4 tlap&da IJ who 
was the author of several treatises on theology, and whose pre¬ 
ceptor,' Gaudapdda, was a celebrated scholiast of the Upanishads. 
He went through allthe four Vedas, and studied also the philosophy, 
©f the Darshanas. Talent with toil soon ripened him uaj£o a pro,- 
fqurid and keen scholar. , The subject, however, on whu;h his 
attention had been particularly concentrated, was Vedantisih, the 
ethics of which were to him the beginning of all practical light 
and hopeful effort in his generation. His masterly exposition 
gave a new development and vitality to the original Sutras of 
Vyasa* and the Vedantic philosophy was moulded by him into its 
final form. 

With his mighty brain-powers diligently cultivated, his 
mind richly stored, and a perfected training in his craft, San¬ 
kara set out upon his Digvijaya itineracy, or career of controver¬ 
sial victories. The agH f of thews and sinews had been succeeded 
by that of mind. N* more did public opinion encore the * feats 
of bending Janaka’s enefrmous bow, or piercing the eye of a mov¬ 
ing 'fish-target. A more civilized world encouraged intellectual 
prize-fighting in their stead. In the sacrifice, celebrated T>y a 
later Janaka, the most learned and eloquent theologian received. 

thousand tows with gold-covered horns. Vidiyotama held a 
Swayamvara of Pandits for the choice of a scholar-husband. The 
■wit-combats between Kalidasa, and Vararuchi, and Ghalakarpara, 
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Are traditional. Various sects had sprung up in the land) each 
of whom contended for supremacy by overpowering religious 
controversies. These were -most frequently held between, the 
Brahmanists and Buddhists. According to the custom prevail¬ 
ing in the learned circles, - Sankara started upon bis travels as 
an itinerant preacher, moving from place to place, such as 
Kanchi and Tripati in the Dekhan, and Benares in Hindustan. 
He went on confuting the various sectarian's of his day* and 
was the hero of splendid triumphs gained with a masterly 
incisiveness and freshness of utterance and of illustration. 
Ananda-Giri dwells on these polemical battles in his work. The 
two principal sects of those times were the Vaishnavas and Sams. 
The Vaishnavas were divided into the Bhaktas, the Bhaguvats, 
the Vaishnavas, the Chakrinas or Pancharatrakas, the Vaikhan&sas, 
and the Karmahinas. There was then no worship of Krishna 
and Rama. The Saivas also had six sub-divisions—the Saivas, 
Raudras, Ugras, Bhaktas, Jangamas, and Pdsupatas. The next 
in rank were the worshippers of Brahman cr Hiranyagarbhv of 
Agni, of Surya, and of Ganesa. . The Satire and Gdnapatyas had 
six divisions ia each of their sects. The worshippers of f.akti 
adored -BhavAni. Mahd Lakshmi, and Sarasvati, but no Rddha or 
Sitd. They were divided into two classes—a right and left hand 
order, the latter of which had three sub-divisions, named the 
Purndbhishiktas, Akritarthas, and Kritakrityasamas. The Kdpd- 
likas worshipped Bhairav with the most disgusting rites. The 
Hindu Pantheon was swelled also by Indra, Kuvera, Yama, 
Varuna, Garuda, Sesha, and Soma, who all had temples and- ado¬ 
rers. It was “ the golden age of Hindu idolatry, when the at¬ 
tractive service of the God of Love appears to have been very 
popular, as his temples and groves make a distinguished figure in 
the tales, poems, and dramas of antiquity—in the Vrihat KatM, 
Dasakumdra, Malati-Mddhava, and Mrichchhakati” But no Holi, 
or Charak Puja., existed then. In addition to these thousand and 
one orthdc’.ox sects, there were the various infidel sects of the 
Chdrvdkas or Sunya Vidis, the Saugstas, the Kshapanakas, the 
Biuddhas, and the Jainas In the course of hit wanderings, San¬ 
kara proceeded, holding discussions with all these various secta¬ 
rians, and overthrowing them all by the force of his rhetoric and 
the Subtlety of his arguments. He was a truly robust and manly 
controversialist, characterised by unt ivalled energy and eloquence. 

The most frequent, obstinate, and, in the end, a triumphant 
warfare was waged with thb Buddhists, and Jainas—the latter of 
whom then existed only as Digambaras, From its beginning, 
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Buddhism was a hostile creed that called forth a protracted and bitter 
conflict of opinion. Its triumph under Asoka paralyzed all Brahma- 
nical antagonism for a time. The first weakness of the Buddhists 
must be traced to their division into the northern or Scythian school, 
of Kaniska, and the southern or Indian-school of Asoka. Next, their 
decline must be ascribed to new movements of religious thought 
'among them, when the split of the Jainas exposed their vulner¬ 
ability. By the third and fourth centuries, the struggle to hold 
their ground against the new forms of Paurdnic creed had become 
a trying one. In the progress of the conflict, redoubtable 
Brahman theologists and reformers appeared in the field, pre- 
_Siting a bold front in the hour of their enemies’ internal weak¬ 
ness. The first of them was Kumdrila Bhatta, a Bengali, or rather 
Maithili Brahman, who flourished in the 8th century. He taught 
the old Vedic doctrine of a personal God. The Buddhists had no 
such God. Kumdrila Bhatta took every occasion ’of questioning y 
the authority and controverting the doctrines of Sakya Muni, as 
welt fes those of the Jainas. He was an implacable opponent who 
denied them any consideration even when they concurred upon 
an> * point with the Vedas. Full of gall against'tHeiriJ he went so 
far as to instigate an exterminating persecution of thetn • in the 
ancient State of Rudrapur, in Southern india. The king. Of that 
country “ commanded his servants to put to death the old men and 
children of the Buddhists. Let him, who slays not, be slain.” The 
Brahmans thus gained th£ upper hand, and the Buddhists grew 
ns odious as they were once popular. But surrounded by shoals 
'and breakwaters, Buddhism still kept its ground in the kingdoms of 
certain Buddhist monarchs. 

In the fulness of time, the great Sankar£ch£rya made his 
appearance on the arena as “ the Man of Destiny,”* and took 
up the great questions then stirring men'* minds. He followed 
in the track of his predecessor Kumarila Bhatta, whom he 
surpassed in energy and the powers of eloquence. Both Ananda 
Giri and Mddhavicharya deny hio concern in the motive perse¬ 
cution of the Bauddhas and jainas. But tradition tells that 
the great Ved^ntlt philosopher was the most formidable enemy 
ever encountered by the Ndstikas. In hi. Sankara Digvijaya, 
Ananda Giri introduces a Kshapanak with an- armillary sphere in 
one hand and a quadrant in the other, who engages himself in a 
geographical controversy with Sankara. Our philosopher quoted 
a passage from the Surya Siddhanta of VardhanC-hira, and worsted 


* Louis Napolean so styted himself. 
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his adversary in his argument on the descent of the earth in space, 
and on Time being the principal divinity. There is current 
a story, that in a hot controversy with the Nastikas, Sankara 
drove them to an extremity by challenging to prove the exist¬ 
ence of his God by a miracle. He took a hazardous leap 
from a precipice, and escaped unhurt. The Nastikas in their 
turn perished in the attempt, and a signal triumph was gained 
in the cause of Hinduism. With the strong religious re-action 
in his favor, Sankara did not rest satisfied with winning 
merely controversial victories. He engaged himself in stirring up 
an active persecution of the infidels. His great reputation pro¬ 
cured him deference from all the Vaishnava and Saiva Rajas of 
his age. By his persuasion, they took to a violent suppression of 
the heretics, whom they chased away from their kingdoms. They 
also enforced the retirement of the Buddhist monarchs from the 
Dekhan. The ' energy of his measures was directed not only 
against the persons of the Buddhists, but involved also the proscrip¬ 
tion of their literature. The famous Amara Singha, one of the 
“ Nine Gems,” was not only a lexicographer, but also an eminent 
poet. Having been a Buddhist, his poems now perished' in the 
persecution. His Amarkosha alone was excepted from condemna¬ 
tion, because it was too valuable to be destroyed. Those who, 
laying too much stress on the Buddha-Gaya inscription, think the 
roth century to be Amara’s age, ought now to admit that his more 
probable datc.is either the 5th or the 6th century. 

Alexander went on founding cities in the tract of his con¬ 
quests. Sankara went on founding maths or convents in the tract 
of his peregrinations. His four principal maths are the Sringa- 
giri Math, on the Western Ghats, near the source of the Tunga- 
bhadra; the Sarada Math, at Dwarka, in Guzerat; the Gover- 
, dhana Math, in Jaganathpuri, and the Jyoshimath, near Badari- 
kasrama, in the Himalaya. These maths, originally entrusted to 
the care of^liis four principal pupils, have always been presided by 
bis followers. The Sringa-giri math yet flourishes. In the Jyoshi¬ 
math, none but a Natnburi Brahman of Malabar is allowed to offi¬ 
ciate as Rawal, or head priest 

Travelling over various parts of India, ISankara at last pro¬ 
ceeded to Kashmir. In that classic land he met many sturdy op¬ 
ponents, over whom his triumph was celebrated by his elevation 
to the pit ha > or seat, of Sarasvati, the goddess of learning—a 
spot yet pointed on'. by local tradition. The stormy noon-tide of 
his life was now over. He has had his strenuous intellectual 
wrestlings—his eloquent disputations astonishing and disconcert- 
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ing *all who listened to him. He has given the most emphatic 
public utterances to his convictions, and embodied his thoughts in 
deeply suggestive writing. He has gone through his great task, 
and produced important consequences., He has made his mark on* 
his generation, and on after-time. And now he looked forward to 
rest and religious seclusion. In this hope he set out on his journey 
Jfor Badarikasrama. Nothing can be grander than the mountain- 
scenery reputed to have formed the last retirement of Vyasa. 
Situated upon a height of ten thousand feet, it is overlooked by 
lofty peaks awakening “heavenly pensive contemplation.” Lying 
buried under snow for six months in the year, they retire from. 
Badarika to the genial wintering-place at Jyoshi in the valley. Here 
Sankara put up for a time, and was engaged in laying the founda¬ 
tion of one of his celebrated maths. 

From Badarikasrama, Sankara repaired to Kedarnatha, which 
is situated on a still loftier height, and in the neighbourhood of 
which the Pandavas went up to heaven from the Maha Panth peak. 
By the time he arrived at this sacred mount, he was a worn-out man, 
with his energies utterly spent, and his health broken down under 
a long-continued strain. It proved the limit of his earthly journey, 
which abruptly closed at half-way. He died just in his mature 
manhood, at the early age of thirty two. The proof of true lliborn 
greatness is best evinced in a man’s dying moments. He seldom 
dies at the top—a flash of the old intellect still plays round the head 
when his nether limbs have become stone-still. The*great Scotch 
philosopher Hume, in his last stage, fell into imaginings of Charon 
plying his boat on the Styx. But how deeply and solemnly 
suggestive are the last death-bed words of the great Hindu philo¬ 
sopher Sankara:—“ O Lord, pardon me the three sins committed 
by me—I have by contemplation clothed thee with a shape, who 
art shapeless; I have in praise described thee who art indescrib¬ 
able ; and I have ignored thine Omnipresence by visiting the 
Tirthas or pilgrimages to shrines.” 

Of old, the Rishis married and tasted domestic happiness. 
Sankara did not choose a married life. He lived without wife, 
children, and kindred. He must have considered them as draw¬ 
backs upon “ enterprises of pith and moment,” and deliberately 
elected to wed himself to the public. Great minds are seldom 
inclined to spend their affections upon the few—they feel them¬ 
selves. born for general humanity. There is ncr statue, or portrait,, 
or word-picture to help us to form an idea of.iJankara's personal 
appearance. But we may in our imagination make him out to 
have been a man of noble figure, erect in his gait, youthful. 
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but possessing an air of authority that commanded respect and 
awe. 

The memory of Sankara is held in high reverence. In the 
view of his own sect, he was the impersonation of Siva himself. 
Indeed, he was made of no “ common clay.” With one of the finest 
intellects and one of the most fluent tongues, he was commissioned 
to create a new era of Hindu religious life by bringing home 
truths to the minds and experiences of his nation. Not that he 
started, like Buddha, in anew direction, but that he saw further, and 
wider, and more clearly in the old paths than the rest of mankind. In 
this consisted his originality and pre-eminence. “ The influence 
exercised by Sankara in person,” says Dr. Wilson, “ has been per¬ 
petuated by his writings.” The Bhasyas, or the Commentaries on 
the Brahma Sutras of Vyasa, make the most eminent of all his^ works. 
They were followed by his commentaries on all the important Upa- 
nishads, particularly the Manduka Upaniskad , which is “ an abstruse 
treatise comprising the most material doctrines of the Vedanta.” 
His next work is a commentary on the Nrishingha Tapanya llpa- 
nishad, “the object of which,” says Colebrooke, “appears to be the 
identifying of-Nrishingha with all the gods: but so far as I compre¬ 
hend its meaning (for 1 have not sufficiently examined it to pro¬ 
nounce confidently on this point), the fabulous incarnation of Vishnu, 
in the shape of a vast lion, does not seem to be at all intended; 
and the name of Nrishingha is applied to the divinity, with a super¬ 
lative import, but with ho apparent allusion to that fable.” Pro¬ 
fessor Weber calls the several Tapanya Upanishads “ the latest 
runners which have attached themselves as parasites to the branch¬ 
es of the Veda tree—the date of the Nrishingha Tapanya, the oldest 
of them, being the 7th century.” The Commentary on the 
Bhagavad-gita, or !swara-gita, as styled by Sankara, seems to be 
one of his latest works, in which his idea of '' Mula-prakriti as 
the maya of the Supreme ” appears at variance with the original 
Vedanta pf the Upanishads and Sutras, which do not recognise 
the doctrine of maya —the earliest school being of opinion that 
“ Brahma is the material cause of the world in a grosser sense.” 
The Amaru Sataka has already been mentioned. Sankara is said 
to have composed the Saundarya or Ananda La hart, “ a hymn in 
the Sikharini metre addressed to Durga, which comprises a hun¬ 
dred stanzas of orthodox poetry held in great estimation by his 
devout followers: the devotional poetry of the Hindus does nqt 
usually employ metre of so.high an order.” 

But Sankara was less skilful with his pen than with his tongue. 
He did not leave behind any striking original and novel production. 
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It is as a philosopher, theologian, and reformer, that he is best 
known and venerated. He is the great* philosopher to whom is 
owed the after-development of the germs of Vedantic philosophy 
contained in the first Sutras or aphorisms of Veda-Vyasa/and its 
popularization into a national religion. His leading tenet as a theo¬ 
logian was a firm belief in a “ Mind of the Universe ”—in u a Brahma, 
Para-Brahma, who is the sole Cause and Supreme Ruler of the Uni¬ 
verse, and is distinct from the Brahman, Yishnu, and Siva” of the 
Triad. But as a reformer he was finally of opinion that “ in the 
present impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted by iniquity, 
men are inadequate to the apprehension of pure unity; they will be 
apt, therefore, to follow the dictates of their own fancies, and it is 
necessary, for the preservation of the world, and the maintenance 
of civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those modifica¬ 
tions of the divine spirit which are the work of the Supreme.’' No 
doubt, ht: came to this opinion in his later days from the experi¬ 
ence of the religious life and surroundings of his age, in which 
every man followed the faith which best came home to his bosom 
and business. He accordingly tolerated the observance of the 
rites, and the worship of the deities, that are -^nentioned in the 
Vedas or in the works upholding their authority. The only reform 
he introduced was to prefer Siva to the other divinities. To the 
higher minds' he prescribed the worship of that god by silent 
philosophic contemplation, without the aid of external rites savour¬ 
ing of idolatry. This was the sect he originally founded or rather 
* confirmed, and which is maintained in purity alone by the smarat 
Brahmans^bf Southern India, who are the lineal successors of his 
disciples, and still adhere to a life of calm unostentatious piety. 
To all those who lived and thought on an interior plane of in¬ 
telligence and conscience, he, gave free scope except that in their 
ethical discernment they, failed not to recognise o. “ Mind in this 
universal frame/’ The sect originated by Sankara is now known 
as that of the Dasanamis, or the ten-named followers. He had 
four principal disciples, Padmapdda, Hastamdlaka, Mandana, and 
Trotaka, of- whom the first two had twe pupils each; and the third 
and fourth had three each. The ten names of these pupils were 
given to ten ‘classes, all collectively called the Dasandmis. Very 
many of the followers of Sankara have been great scholars,, 
chief Vedantic writers and expounders, and important authors 
. in other branches of Sanscrit literature. But in time, they have 
fallen off from the philosophical tenets of theft first great Guru 
(teacher), and, drifting into various paths, have lost their original 
character. 
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The greatness ef Sankar£ch£rya is undisputed. That they 
should honor him as a towering philosophical religionist is perfectly 
proper. But that they should admire him as an Avatdr, or, in 
other Words, the Saviour of his nation, is an over-estimation. His 
true position and real services need to be determined and construed. 
In this, the judgment of posterity must differ from the judgment 
of his contemporaries and craft. Sankara was the natural pro¬ 
duct of the age in which he lived. His times wanted, and he 
rose as an invincible opponent to his religious rivals, the Bud¬ 
dhists. The niche in history filled by him is that of a debater of 
the first water. He is the great example in our annals of that 
triumphant agitator who stood forth in defence of the law and 
order of the Brahmans, and laid them under an everlasting obli¬ 
gation by the successful results of his onslaught—-by the mighty 
deliverance he effected from the ponderous incubus of Buddhism. 
But 'he represented his age in its strength and in its weakness. He 
accomplished an inevitable revolution, being the active instrument 
of destiny. His achievements were useful to his class and genera¬ 
tion, and not to all posterity. He combatted in the interests of his 
party and not of humanity. For doctrines enunciated, foi prin¬ 
ciples upheld, for services paving the way towards the revival of 
Hinduism, the Brahmans, owing “a debt immense of endless 
gratitude," may exalt him to the skies. But he must be adjudged 
to have been a stern bigot. He figured as an anti-Buddha. But like 
his great prototype, he was not a cosmopolitan prophet. He was 
only a conservative Vedist who was conspicuous for his effective 
forensic powers—who was a Demosthenes in polemics. * 
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STB CHARLES ELLIOTT: 

The Hoshangabad Settlement. 

The Settlement Officer is an evolution of- British rule. The 
Great Mogul had an elaborate and' not inefficient mechanism 
for gathering in the tribute from the land which- supported ftie 
pomp and majesty of his court: but this useful functionary found 
no place therein. From times long antecedent to the Mahommadan 
conquest the state had'enjoyed an unquestioned right to a share in 
the produce of the soil - . This was ordinarily three-fifths: but the 
zemindar and village officers claimed their quota. The first was, 
in later days at' least, something more than a mere tax-collector. 
Offices of all kinds have in India a strong tendency to become 
hereditary, and, as we shall* see presently,, the zemindar had'by 
custom'if not of right a first optiott of re-engaging at the periodi¬ 
cal settlements. He was allowed to recoup himself for his risk and 
trouble by retaining one-tenth of the government Share, or three- 
fiftieths of' the gross produce. The village organization ha&*not 
yet been-crushed beneath the heel of ignorance. The headman,' 
generally styled mokaddam, the watchman, and tae patwari> or. 
village accountants, all took a fixed portion jf the collections. 
The interests of government were safeguarded,’ in theory at least, 
by the canungo, a representative of the supreme power, who was- 
in charge *&f a group of villages, and submitted reports to the- 
higher revenue authorities as to the extent and profits of cultiva¬ 
tion, derived from inspection of the patwaris’ accounts. The 
Provincial head of the Department, styled Dewan, used to sum¬ 
mon the zemindars to a great annual assembly, termed Punya at 
the capital, and offer them a settlement of the land for the year 
on terms based on the canungo’s reports. In Bengal these gather¬ 
ings were held with much pomp and circumstance at a fine country 
seat of the Nawabs Nazim, called Motijhil.* A tradition still lingers 

* “Another point of interest at Murshidabad is the still beautiful Motijhil, 
whose dfeep-blue' waters ones reflected a stately palace built by Serajud- 
daula, which after the rout of Plassey, became the chosen residence of Lord 
dive. Tho lake of the pearl has a special interest in. the eyes of Englishmen ; 
for here in 1765 the cession of the financial control of Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
was solemnly ratified. Thus were the sinews* of war provided for the career 
of conquest on which our ancestors entered : and thus, like Runnymede, Motijhil 
is the cradl*i of a- world-shadowing empire.” F. H. S.-, inj£. E. Journals 
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in Mursidabad of the glories of Lord Clive’s first Punya after the 
cession by the titular Emperor of Delhi of control oVer the pro¬ 
vincial resources. * 

This sketch of the old revenue system renders it dear that 
the Settlement Officer was but faintly foreshadowed in his proto¬ 
type the canungo of the Moghul era. As the roots of British Empire 
struck more deeply into the soil, the necessity became clear of 
employing scientific methods in dealing with the complex pro¬ 
blems offered by the administration of land revenue. The work 
of assessement was no longer left in unskilled and venal hands, but 
entrusted to the fine flower of the dvil and military services. 
The field of selection was necessarily limited. A Settlement 
Officer must, in fact, be born one ; for the most untiring industry 
will not compensate for the absence of natural gifts. He 
must have a minute acquaintance with the fanner’s lore—-the 
methods of cultivation, qualities of soil, and cost and value of 
crops. He should be able to unravel the tangled web of tenure 
and custom. . He must be something of a chemist, botanist and 
mathematician.* He must have a passion for accuracy and detail, 
an absorbing love of duties which to the uninitiated seem almost 
repulsive. If, in addition to these qualities, he has a talent for 
picturesque description, an eye for the beauties of nature and a 
warm sympathy with the toiling peasant, we have in him a man 
fit for a more conspicuous though not a more useful role than 
that of assessor to' land revenue. It was a small feather in Mr. 
C. Elliott's cap that the Chief-Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
should choose him at the age of 28 as Settlement 0 #cer of his 
richest and most important district. 

Hoshangabad is a valley 150 miles in length between the 
Nerbudda and the Satpura Hills. Its area is 4437 square miles, 
cpnsiderably larger than that of the English counties of Somerset 
and Devon combined. Its vast expanse of rolling upland is, for the 
most part, clothed in due season with golden corn: for Hoshanga- 
b:>d has a deep-black soil of inexhaustible fertility and has long 
enjoyed the title of the garden of India. If the land that has no 
history is blessed, then Hoshangabad is fortunate, indeed. Until 
the beginning of the past century, its annals are well-nigh a blank. 
It then became a bone of contention between the reigning family 
of Bhopal and the Mahrattas, with the result which war always 
brings to the unhappy peasantry. Their cup of misery filled to 
the briin when the leader of one of the contending factions 
called in the ruthless Pindaris to his help; In *8i8i, when 
the greater portion of the district was taken over by, the 
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British Government under treaty with the Peshwa at Nagpore, 
Hoshangabad was a howling desert, dotted with ruined villages 
and fields just relapsing to pristine jungle.* The process of 
recuperation which settled government brings with it was retarded • 
by the incredible fatuity exhibited in the first settlemeht of land 
revenue made in 1824, Its author, who held the title of Political 
Officer, was one of those sanguine men who believe that peace and 
security attract capital and increased population as if by magic. 
Under this impression he raised the revenue of Hoshangabad proper 
by seventy-three per cent, in the firstyear, and so crescendo till the 
demand for the fifth year was fifty per cent, above that exorbitant 
total. The case of Seoni, immortalized by Mr. Sterndale’s facile pen, 
was even worse. The demand there was screwed up from Rs. 60,000 
to Rs. 1,39,000 in five years! The unhappy Zemindars were, of 
course, unable to satisfy these claims, and the exactions and cruelties 
which followed must have made the people look back'on the Pindari 
raids with something like regret. The history of the next forty years 
is a record of the efforts made to repair this gigantic blunder. Major 
Ousely, who reigned supreme as Principal Assistant Agent to the 
Governor-General from 1826 to. 1839 brought down the revenue by 
25 per cent. And after 38 years of profound peace it was still 2r per 
cent below that which was exacted in 1825. Major Ousely appears 
to have been a remakable man : but one carried with that passion for 
meddling which betrays the administrator of the second order. 
He was the finished type of the patriarchal ruler : and his regime 
h &4 all the excellencies and a large share of the defects inseparable 
from arbitrary government. He lived, says Mr. Elliott, among the 
people, entertained them in large parties, was a guest at their 
festivals, and shared in some of their ceremonies. Justice was 
administered in a simple, untechnical manner, and even the Jail 
prisoners obtained leave of absence for two or three months 
together; and, being put on their honor, always came back. But 
the idyll had the seamy side. Major Ousely’s constant interference 
with the course of business in the supposed interest of the ryot 
destroyed all confidence and drove capital from the District.** 
His era left behind it a long train of ills which it needed the 

* Iu his eagerness \o put down oppression on the part of Zemindars and 
money-lenders he forgot the illustrious Turgot’s maxim, which should be written 
in letters of gold in every court-house of the land. “ We are sure to go 
•wrong," he used to say, when pressed to confer some benefit on the poor at 
the expense of the rich, “ the moment we forget that justice alone can keep the 
balance'true between all rights and all interests. The key-note to my policy is 
.not pity or benevolence, but justice.” 
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reign of law to remove. In 1S54 Hoshangabad was placed under 
a Deputy Commissioner and the Northwestern revenue system was 
introduced m its integrity. From that epoch, dates- the growth 
' prosperity which the district has.since maintained The popula¬ 
tion which, in Major Ousely’s time, was only slightly in excess of 
200,000, grew to 450,000 in i 87 i and 488,000 ten years later- , 

Mr. Elliott's settlement operations commenced in 1863 and his 
report, a volume of 288 pages with elaborate maps and figured 
statements, was submitted 1 in *865 to the Provincial Settlement 
Commissioner. It richly merits the encomium passed on* it by that 
Officer and the Chief-Commissioner and, indeed, stands unrivalled 
after a quarter of a century of reports and nukshas. In ge*«eral 
plan it is not unlike the author’s earlier effect, the- History of 
Unao. The physical features of the district are picturesquely 
described: and then follows a brief historical sketch. The 
general condition of the people is surveyed with a- minuteness 
which proves that Mr. Elliott has that fellow-feeling for toiling 
humanity in the absence of which the ablest administrator will 
leave no lasting impression behind him. Finally, the story of the 
settlement itself is told in- three chapters teeming with information 
as to tenures, occupancy-rights, waste-lands, and a thousand other 
topics. This portion of the work, though extremely valuable as 
a record of district administration and a model for future Settle¬ 
ment Officers, is too technical for the great bulk of my readers. 
The chapter on the condition of the people is, howe^rai^. of 
general interest and might furnish-out not one but half a-dbspn> 
magazine articles. Mr. Elliott’s information as to castes is of special 
value at a time when the bonds of that system are tightening on: 
the Hindu community. Ninety-five per cent. A-■ the population; 
of Hoshangabad i.re, it appears, Hindu- emigrants from Ban dec¬ 
khand, Marwar and Khandesh. The Gujars are one of tl# 
largest agricultural castes. Prosperity has altered 1 their nature,; 
and the thieving, lawless scum of Upper India has settled down* 
into a community of peaceful farmers, shrewd, vigorous and com--' 
paratively enlightened. Still more remarkable is the change whicht 
plenty has wrought in the abo iginal Goods. According ^^con¬ 
temporary chronicle, they were sixty years ago “ savag4^§0ti intract¬ 
able," but now they are the mildest and most timid «£ mortals. One* 
section into which they are divided, the Raj-Gonds, have become 
completely Hinduized. It is with, the Central Provinces as with our 
North-eastern frontier. Tlje Hindu religion exercises a wonderful 
fascination for aboriginal tribes. The glittering baft of caste-recog¬ 
nition induces the Ra j-Gone! who has waxed, wealthy to love the 
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fanes and boast of his Rajput ancestors. The case of the Rajbanshis 
is very similar. They are the most numerous agricultural caste of 
Hoshangabad, and also claim a Rajput origin. But on cross- 
examination they are fain to admit that they tarried long ©n the 
way. Strange to say the Rajbanshis of Northern Bengal are at this 
moment agitating for recognition as Khetris, i.e., Rajputs. Like 
their far-away cousins they are strongly suspected of an aboriginal 
taint. 

The land-owning classes are mostly descendants of Officers 
in the employ of the old lords of the country—the Mussalmans of 
Bhopal and the Mahrattas of Nagpur. The history of their 
connection with the soil throws some light on the genesis of 
Malguzars- i —Zeminda.r&—~ everywhere. If, as was often the case, a 
cultivating clan was unable to maintain itself till the crops 
ripened, it, or the weaker members at least, must Jiave recourse 
to some capitalist foi t loan. The lender, for his own security, in¬ 
terposes netween his debtors and the Government, becomes respon¬ 
sible for the revenue and, armed with the forces of the law, 
recoups himself by levying rent. Whoever, writeB Mr. Elliott, 
having money by him, came forward at the right time when 
cultivators were ready to break up the jungle if fed or clothed, 
that man became the Malguzar . The Mahrattas muster strong 
in this class: and at the time of ourrepott, they owned 29 per cent, 
of the Hoshangabad villages. They are the rno.it observant of 
ritu*k»ond least infected with the Marwari shylockism which 
kqjpairs the dignity of Brahmin immigrants from Hindustan, Raj- 
putana and Bundelkhand. The Mahratta Brahmins differ from 
their compeers of other provinces in that they marry into any 
gotra but their own: and are sub-divided, not into kuls but tribes. 
The Peshwas belonged to one and not the highest of their tribes, 
Ve Chithans, so called because Parasuram employed their ancestor 
to perform his father’s Sraddh which carried with it. CM-defilement. 
A certain proportion of the land, especially in the Seonl pargana, 
I s in Jfoqr AjMis Bunnias; and it is pleasant to find Mr. Elliott 
hayllMmod word for a class which is generally held up to 
blood-suckers. He had not been able to see, he 
writesjrthat they were in any respect worse landlords than the rest 
of the world, less popular or more given to rack-renting. 

Our author turns from ethnology to agriculture and adds more 
to our knowledge of the art&s practised in India than all the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments combined have dose.. The rich black soil will 
only yield its treasures to Assiduous tilling. In May, before the 
rains set k, ic rurned sprer by a hbe-plough peculiar to these 
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parts, called the bukhar . Its iron share weighs three or four seers 
(7fbs), is 18* to 21* by 4*, fixed to a heavy horizontal beam not in 
line with the furrow, as in the case of the common plough,but at right 
angles to it. By setting it at a more or less obtuse angle it can be 
made to pare the weeds at the surface or penetrate the soil to its 
full depth. This process is repeated at frequent intervals during the 
rainy months; to bukhar in Sraban (July—August) being imperative. 
As the soil softens under the annual deluge the bukhar penetrates 
more and more deeply, till the field is purged of weeds, and 
brought into a condition which would gladden a Midlothian far¬ 
mer’s heart. Its true aspect is, however, changed by the in¬ 
vasion of the drill-plough, nari, which gets a couple of inches 
lower down than the bukhar and covers the surface of che field with 
great clods, turned up from a nether stratum. Hence the results 
obtained in these heavy soils without irrigation. The seed falls in¬ 
to a moist medium and the young shoots spring up through a soft, 
loosened crest while their roots strike into a sub-soil which has not 
been caked by .exposal to the sun’s fierce rays. The system thus 
described would probably give excellent results in tht, rich loams 
so common in Eastern Bengal. 

The time of sowing corn depends on the temparature; for the 
tender plants would perish if exposed to too great a degree of heat. 
The ryot has a home-made thermometer, in the shape .; c ? wisp 
of cotton soaked in ghi. This is placed out of doors overnight; 
and if the cold has been sufficient to sdlidify the ghi, sowings may 
be attempted. But astrology and magic are made handmaids to rule 
of thumb. A lucky day must be fixed upon by the aid of the vil¬ 
lage priest. In his valuable glossary attached to the report, Mr. 
Elliott gives a proverb embodying the folk-lore on the great sowing 
question,— 

“ Who ploughs on Sunday shall be rich, 

Who ploughs on Monday shall get the fruit of his labour, 

Wednesday and Thursday are both good. Friday fills the granary. 

Who sows on Saturday or Tuesday no seed shall come to his door.” 

* 1 

The end of October and beginning of November are consi¬ 
dered the season of sowing: and the longer it is deferred the 
drier and less productive the land. The Hoshangabad farmer is 
seen at his best at sowing time. He then works for ten or twelve days 
almost without intermission and day or night if the moon serves. 
He never returns home or sleeps more than two or three hours at a 
stretch. His meals are brought to him in the field by his wife,*** 
wheat chupattis and porridge in abundance. Thus toiling he oan 
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plough and drill, sow four-fifths of an acre during day-light and 
two-fifths on moon-lit nights. More can be accomplished if four or 
five ploughs work in here. Bullocks, like men, are sociable, and it 
has been remarked that those in the rear of the first pair hardly feel 
the labour. Would that the wretched, slovenly, dwadling North- 
Bengal peasant could see his distant brothers at work, for his 
latent sense of shame might stir him to emulation! Seed is used 
in the proportion of a maund of 80 lbs to the acre. When it is 
down, the field must be fenced, especially if jungle or high roads 
be near. The fences are always temporary, mere dry branches of 
some thorny tree stuck in the ground in line. To make assurance 
doubly sure, a watchman is engaged by four or five cultivators who 
club together to pay him 4 maunds of wheat, 320 lbs, per ten acres. 
He builds a little hut and keeps a bright fire burning. At night he is 
supposed to walk four times round the field with a blazing branch to 
scare wild beasts. For royal game he has what is called the “ tiger’s 
terror,” a drum consisting of an earthen pot covered with a 
goat’s skin well stretched. A peacock’s feather is inserted through 
a hole in the skin and secured with -a knot. The watchman holds 
the pot between his feet and draws his fingers along the feather, 
eliciting thereby, as Mr. Elliott says, a most unearthly and diabolical 
sound, which ought to be enough to keep any intelligent beast away. 

W-5 cl. ripens towards the end of February, and is cut by 
Gond and Kurkee immigrants from the hill-country, just as the 
hay crops of old England w&e got in twenty years ago by hordes 
of wild Irishmen from Tipperary and Galway. They usually re¬ 
ceive one sheaf in twenty, or if they work in gangs by contract, 
three maunds, (240 lbs.) of wheat per ten acres reaped. The 
produce averages sixfold,—six maunds, or eight and a half bushels 
per acre. Threshing and reaping proceed together. The Hosh- 
angabad threshing-floor is not the mere plot Cleared of grass 
which we see in Lower Bengal. It is well fenced and provided 
with a shed for housing cattle. A short stake is fixed in the 
centre with an accompaniment of religious rites, and the wheat 
<0 be threshed % spread round it to a radius equivalent to the 
length of the line of ten or twelve bullocks abreast employed to 
thresh it out. They are tied to tne stake and driven round and 
round belly-deep in the golden litter. They are muzzled at first: 
but not when the grain has separated and sunk to the bottom of 
the pile. Winnowing is the next operation, and it is hedged 
about with ceremonies. An auspicious day for beginning must' 
be named by the village priest, who is restricted in his choice 
by .-ft variety ot rules. The farmer and his labourer will then 

- D 
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proceed to the threshing-floor with the paraphernalia of sacrifice,— 
milk, clarified butter, turmeric and boiled wheat. These are 
. solemnly offered to the stake, probably as a survival of Phallic- 
worship, and to the heap of threshed grain. The boiled wheat, 
etc., are scattered round, to tempt the thieving bhoots (spirits) 
away from the former. Then the master winnows five baskets-full, 
and the chaff and grain are collected and measured. If they 
fill the baskets, the omen is a good one; otherwise the spot for 
winnowing is shifted. These first-fruits are not added to the heap 
but are the perquisite of Brahmins. Winnowing goes on merrily 
■while a wind is blowing, and employs three men, one of whom 
fills the basket, a second empties it, standing on a stool, while 
the third sweeps the grain and chaff into separate heaps. The 
-day’s work is always scrupulously measured in order to cheat the 
Jbkoots, who dare not pilfer when the tale of the wheat is known. 
Such are the simple processes by which is produced the Indian 
wheat so dreaded by English farmers and so familiar to frequenters 
•of Mark Lang. Mr. Elliott considered them fairly well adapted 
to the conditions prevailing in Hoshangabad. He was at one 
time an ardent advocate for the North-Western system of high 
farming with irrigation, and inclined to undervalue the primitive 
methods which content the peasantry of Hoshangabad. An ex¬ 
periment made by him ir 1864 confirmed this view ; for he raised 
a crop of wheat such as had never bee^ seen in the district from 
a plot manured and irrigated secundum artem. But riper know¬ 
ledge led to a recantation. With an almost limitless extent of 
virgin soil awaiting reclamation, an area under tillage of three 
quarters of a million acres to a population under 450,000, Ho¬ 
shangabad had as yet no need to adopt the scientific methods 
which are forced on cultivators elsewhere by the increasing diffr* 
culty of gaining a subsistence. Space fails me to describe the 
elaborate experiments undertaken by Mr. Elliott in view of 
ascertaining the actual prod uctiveness of the land, the analyses 
of soils made under his instructions, the minute enquiries into*, 
profits and cost of cultivation detailed in this unique volume. One 
lays it down with a sigh that there should be so complete a divorce 
between the Bengal Official and the land that supports him. No 
Settlement Officer in these Provinces could hope for Mr. Elliott’s 
opportunities of penetrating the veil that conceals the peasant’s 
life. We must be content to wear the best years of our life away 
in a dull and ever-increasing drudgery of routine reports, bundles 
and figured-statements; and the great book of nature, the short 
and simple annals of the poor, are alike sealed from our view,*' 
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NO VELETTES. 

* 

Were 1 so tall to reach the polo, 

Or grasp the ooean with my span, 

1 must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man.—W atts. 

A novelette, says a popular journalist, ought to mean a very 
small iiovel, and it usually does mean that, and not unfrequently 
a very poor novel too, and still oftener, I may add, a very 
demoralising novel.. These pamphlets are increasing in amazing 
numbers as a cursory glance at any one of our bookstalls will 
prove. , Their rapid sale, of course, warrants their purchase 
on a large scale as a first rate investment, and every family 
library, while devoid of substantial reading, will be found to .con¬ 
tain a fair stock of such trash. Young women, especially, trnstint- 
ingly offer ffceir patronage to light reading of this wretched 
type, and devour and digest with much appreciation the un¬ 
wholesome stuff that the pages of these penny pamphlets contain. 
With the writers they soar into the same regions, and revel with 
delight at strange performances very “ highly seasoned." 

Novelettes have all, more or less, a demoralising effect, for 
their writers generally deal with subjects calculated to harm* 
rather than improve. They know the weakness of human nature, 
and suit their stories accordingly. Domestic unhappiness, matri¬ 
monial squabbles, elopements, in fact, all the blackest evils of 
society, are picked out to cover the pages of a novelette, to make 
it readable and interesting. Human nature as it really is, occur¬ 
rences in domestic life of an every day character, are not suitable 
items, and are poor food for the minds of readers; and he will never 
gain fame as a writer of short novels who does not possess an 
abnormally imaginative brain, with a facility to warm to his work 
as he progresses towards “ the end,” and .to heighten the acts 
and events narrated therein with the highest exaggeration and 
impossibilities. He will never succeed in securing feminine ad¬ 
miration, who does not possess the power to plan an elopement 
under the most hazardous conditions and, notwithstanding, to take 
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the hero and heroine through without a scratch; who is unable 
to inflame the ideal of his story with such intense love as to cause 
him to rush through a conflagration in the midst of which lies 
enveloped the object of his passion unable by any means to make 
her escape, and about to give up " the ghost ” when her lover comes 
to her rescue and bears her away in his Herculean arms, un¬ 
singed, amidst the acclamation and wonder of the crowd on the 
fiery scene, who, though they lack courage, know how to praise 
it; who cannot make two hearts into one by strange mysterious 
coincidences; who as if by magic cannot transform a brute into 
a man, and vice versa according to the exigencies of the occa¬ 
sion; who is incapable of introducing a hero of extraordinary 
stature with an aquiline nose and soft piercing eyes, etc, etc ; who 
is not strong in pourtraying handsome sylphlike maidens, in 
describing eyes that can dart fire and love simultaneously, in 
shaping a neck that resembles a swan’s, or in painting a complexion 
tfiat looks like alabaster; in short, in making unnatural pictures of 
natural forms. 

Give a woman a good substantial work to read,* even a 
novel of this kind, and she will cast it aside with as much repugn 
nance as she would cling with satisfaction to a piece of sickly 
trash, like a child that has a very strong appetite for a deadly 
morsel but sickens at the sight of good substantial fo -d. . It is, 
therefore, not a rca* desire to read that makes a woman give pre¬ 
ference to such stuff and nonsense, but an unnatural wish to glut 
the appetite and please the fancy. It is not for their cheapness 
and shortness that novelettes are purchased, to while the idle hours 
away, but because they are highly sensational, because in them vice 
is depicted and virtue neglected. An injured wife broods over her 
'wrongs, and imagines her case similar in all respects to that of 
the heroine in the tale she has just read. She, therefore, is 
taught to entertain the desire of extricating herself in a similar 
way, and grows sad because she cannot meet with a lover willing 
to relieve her of her wicked husband. A daughter learns to 
object to the strictures that have been put upon her by her loving, 
and well meaning parents, and loses her appetite, grows thin, never- 
enjoys a night’s sound repose, all because there does not seem to 
be any prospect of a sweet-heart cowing to offer her a happy home 
by an elopement. Indeed, thesqf&re the sure and certain effects, 
which novelette reading of tfeftype referred to must produce 
upon weak minds, and injflw^case of women who suppose them¬ 
selves injured, the above results are inevitable; and it is doubtful 
if even a very strong mind would come off untainted. 
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v A mind, that once accustoms itself to sensational reading of 
the lowest order, will find it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
reclaim itself from it. After this, a book ih which true life is 
depicted, real modern and early society portrayed, will be con¬ 
sidered too tame to be pleasing, too common to be interesting, 
too dry to be readable. An extraordinary beauty is required (fault¬ 
less in ‘ appearance and figure) to enter the shop of a jeweller of 
immense wealth, also handsome, but disguised as a man, examine 
tKe valuables displayed, drop a few of the choicest and rarest stones 
on the floor, place her already waxed soles on them, and then emerge, 
but only to be pursued, captured, and brought back, just simply to 
captivate the proprietor. Thus the episode is brought to a close, 
not by the iaw, but by the church—thus an honest and generous 
irfan is married off to a dishonest unconscionable customer, a 
thief,'an adventuress. 

The greater the impossibilty, the higher is one’s appreciation 
for works of fiction, and like the smoker, who first begins With 
a weak cigar, and gradually progresses from stronger to stronger, 
till r me but the strongest can satisfy him, so with readers of 
sensational stories, their taste gradually becomes so thoroughly 
depreciated that ultimately even rank nonsense «ud unprecedent¬ 
ed villany will fall short of the mark and of their expectations. 

. St yarded in a literary light, novelettes offer better chances 
for the retrogression than the advancement 01 the mind. What¬ 
ever pretensions one possesses for literature, novelette reading 
will assuredly destroy. These works are written in the orthodox 
style and phraseology, and go to satisfy one purpose alone, 
viz., the pleasing of the fancy at the expense of grammar, idiom, 
and rhetoric, whose rules, if they do not really violate, they alto¬ 
gether practically disregard. Under these circumstances, it is 
foregone conclusion that the reader's style and diction must suffer 
by their perusal. 

For instance, a liberal display of adjectives, a?, ‘a sweet 
delightful mole,’ and putting the adverb or the verb at the 
beginning of the sentence, as, ’Deliberately, the affection of a 
youth who visited at our home, I sought to gain,' or, ‘ Conquered, 
and the conquest brought me joy; for, alas! I had grown attached 
to him,’ constitute the recognised plan when novelette writers want 
to produce effect by a little ntapnerism; it is cheap and uncommon, 
and rather showy. \ 

It has often been asserted, with the utmost assurance, that, 
novelettes polish the manners, and fit one for high society, that 
they teach one how to conduct one’s self in a perfect nonchalance 
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of manner without the least display of awkwardness in the drawing, 
room and ball room, at dinners and at all social gatherings of 
friends. But as these authors of fashion and 1 crime, without ques¬ 
tioning ,tbeir authority on the subject, always introduce into their 
penny tales characters from the aristocracy, it is of little or 
no practical use to members of the underlying strata of society 
to learn the etiquette of a life into which they do not even SO' 
much as dream of entering. If men and women were to have 
more at heart the study and practice of politeness, forbearance, 
charity, both by words and actions, and few other good acts, they 
would prove more respectable members of their society, and 
would win more of the admiration of their friends, than if they 
studied the etiquette of the ball and drawing rooms. 

The mind, like the body, being naturally averse to exertion, 
takes sooner to that which it finds easiest to perform: conse¬ 
quently, reading that exercises no strain upon the mind or 
memory, meets with more than reasonable patronage to the un¬ 
wise disregard of real, instructive and beneficial works, because 
these require to be read with care and attention in ordet to be 
understood and remembered. An abstract subject requires con¬ 
centration of the mind in order that it may be able to focus the 
meaning which its author wishes to convey, but as it is an exer¬ 
cise that involves trouble and difficulty, it is laid aside, and with 
it the innumerable advantages and benefits that it offers. 

As but a careless perusal is sufficient to satisfy the reader 
of short and cheap fiction, whereas very thoughtful reading is 
demanded by an essay op a profound discourse, it is an absolute 
certainty that the one must sooner or later weaken the mind 
and dim the memory, while the other must produce just the 
■opposite result, that is to say, strengthen the mind and brighten 
the memory. It, therefore, seems somewhat parodoxical why 
reasonable people should exercise one of God’s greatest gifts to 
mankind in straight contradiction to its own dictates by giving 
preference to works that belong to the " penny dreadful ” category. 


W. St. J. D, 
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A PRAYER. 

(From the German of Geibel.) 

O Thou, who canst the storm allay, 

And bind the waves at will,— 

In mercy bid my heart obey 
Thy mandate-—" Peace,—Be still !”- 
Alike to me, to friends and foes, 

It causes grief or fear, 

For* where lures Sin it madly goes, 

In its untamed career. 

F rom evil spells, Lord, set it free, 

Quench its unholy fires, 

Let Penitence its portion be, 

And lawful its desires ; 

O let it in Thy Love believe, 

—Vouchsafed to all below,— 

And at Thy gracious hand receive 
The Peace Thy children know! 

O. C. DUTT. 
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REPTILEUM IN THE CALCUTTA ZOO * 

The truth of the saying that .every thing, however trifling it 
may be, has its use, was strikingly illustrated the other day in an 
incident which occurred on the occasion of H. I. H. the Csare- 
witch’s visit to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens on Tuesday the 
27th January 1891. While the Csarewitch and party were in¬ 
specting the snake-rockery in the Gardens and the snakes therein 
which were being routed out by the keeper, “ His Imperial 
Highness expressed a wish to see a cobra, and a» the rules of the 
Gardens prohibit poisonous snakes from being kept, the Superinten¬ 
dent sent out messengers to fetch a snake-charmer to exhibit his 
reptilian pets, but by the time he arrived, the visitors had left, the 
Gardens.” How strange are the ways by which, 'and the occa¬ 
sions on which, the defects of mundane things are discovered! It 
is only a few years ago that Cobras {Nata tripudians), Russell’s 
Vipers ( Viper a russellii ) and other poisonous snakes used to 
bd dxHfbited in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. Examples of 
these snakes, together with those of innocuous species which are 
to be met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, were exhibited 
in cages with glass fronts and tops in the verandah of the Surno- 
moyi House. The other species of snakes that were usually 
exhibited in that house were the common grass snake of India 
{.Tropidonotus stolatus ), the Damun {Ptyas mucosus), the common 
whipsnake of India ( Passerita mycterizans), Dipsas trigonata, 
Chrysopelea ornata , Lycodon aulicus and Tropidonotus quincun - 
ciatus. Bui, unfortunately, for reasons best known to the 
members of the Managing Committee, these are no more exhibi¬ 
ted. Had they been exihibited, as in previous years, the Im¬ 
perial visitor’s curiosity to see some of the principal venomous 
snakes of India might have been gratified and they would 
have carried away a very favorable impression of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens as a perfect managerie. But the want of 
a perfectly constructed Reptileum or Reptile house with a 
collection of the principal Ophidians (Snakes), Saurians (lizards, 
&c), Batrachians (frogs and toads), Chelonians, (turtles, &c) of India 
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is one of the most glaring defects of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens. It is a desideratum which the Managing Committee and 
the public ought to supply soon as it would do away with one of, 
the imperfections of the institution. It was proposed in the? origi¬ 
nal prospectus of the Gardens that a snake-rockery for the ex¬ 
hibition of the ophidian section of the Reptilia should be co&slruct- 
fcd and, truly, since the last two years, the Calcutta public have 
been, seeing living specimens of harmless snakes in the snake- 
rcckery that has been built near the Dumraon House. But, un¬ 
fortunately, no venomous snaked are exhibited in it. The Report 
of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens for the year 1887-88 (page 7) 
says: “ The construction of a snake-rockery formed one of the 
schemes set forth in the original prospectus issued in the year 
1875 ; but as the carrying out of the project on the most approved 
principle involved considerable outlay, it had to be temporarily 
abandoned in favor of other works of pressing necessity. In view, 
however, of the interest which both the European and Indian visi¬ 
tors evjnce in snakes, the Committee, during the year 1887-88, 
thought it desirable to build the present pit and rockery at a cost 
of Rs. 2000, keeping the ambitious idea of a proper Reptileum for 
future consideration. The pit is an oval structure 45 feet long, 30 
feet broad, and 6 feet deep, half being built under and half .above 
the level of the ground. The rockery is in the centre airfL built of _ 
stones and cement with recesses here and there for the 
retire. Only harmless snakes are kept in it. That the rockery 
has greatly added to the attraction of the Gardens is apparent 
from "the number-of visitors who constantly resort to it.” The 
number of Reptilian accessions which are made every year to the 
collection in the Calcutta Zoological Gardeans is large, as will 
appear from the subjoined tabular statement: 


Year. 

By 

By 

Born in the 

presentation. 

purchase. 

. Gardens. * 

1879-80 

27 

r 

¥ 0 

1880-81 

... 89 

11 

2 

1881-82 

42 

2 

4 

1882-83 

11 

5 

47 

1883-84 

13 

Ir 

0 
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6 

0 

0 

1885-86 ... 

5 

I 
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1 £86-87 

7 

2 

0 

1887-88 ... 

... 4 

5 

0 

1888-89 ... 

5 

1 

0 
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£ 

4 

21 

Q 
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AH these interesting specimens which are annually added to 
the collection are not exhibited there in one house butthey are scat¬ 
tered all over the Gardens. What is urgently needed is that a house 
should <be constructed and should be fitted up with the requisite 
appliances for the reception and prqper exhibition of the various 
members of the third great group of vertebrated animals, known 
as Reptilia, as has been done in the London Zoological Gardens. 

In England the first attempt at keeping Reptiles and Batra- 
chians in captivity under such conditions as might rentier it 
possible to Zoologists and laymen to study their habits and eco¬ 
nomy was made in 1849. In that year a Reptileum or “ Reptile 
House ” for the exhibition of the above-named classes of the great 
group of Vetebrated animals was opened in the Ga dens of the 
Zoological Society of London, which, together, with the Gardens of 
the Royal Bojtanic Society of London, form the two principal 
attractions of the Regent’s Park of that city. In 1883 a . far 
more commodious house than the old “ Reptileum" was erected 
for the better exhibition of the Reptilian and Batrachian mem¬ 
bers of the Zoological Society's collection of living animals. 
The double porch at the entrance of the New Reptileum in the 
London Zoo contains a series of cases, in which animals that 
require a less elevated temperature than that of the interior of 
the building are placed. These are chiefly Frogs and Toads 
which are members of the group Batrachia. On entering the main 
portion of the building the visiter will observe that a series of large 
fixed glass-cases occupy three sides of the interior. Those in 
front of the entrance facing due south are occupied by the Boas 
and Pythons, the largest members of the order of Serpents, while 
the cases to the left contain mostly representatives of the Veno¬ 
mous, and those to the right examples of the Innocuous, or Colu- 
brine Snakes. These are the three main divisions into which the 
order of Serpents is usually divided. On the South front of the 
house is- placed a series -of smaller glass-cases appropriated to 
smaller snakes and lizards ; while the large tank in the centre of 
the Reptileum is devoted to the exhibition of the larger Crocodiles 
and Alligators. The tanks on either side contain the smaller 
Crocodiles and Water-Tortoises. The larger members of the 
order Chelonia (Tortoises) such as the Giant Tortoises of the 
Aldabra Islands in the Indian Ocean, and of theGalapago Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, are exhibited in the New Cheloniarium or 
Tortoise-House which was built in 1875. 

In the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, Emydosaurians, Gavialts 
gangeticus and Crocodilus palustris, are usually exhibited in a 
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small tank near the- Rhinoceros enclosure. The Chelonians, 
Batagur Caska, Kachuga lineata, Nicoria trijuga, Damonia 
Hamiltonii, Testudo- pbagrei, &c., were formerly exhibited in 
the Muhick House. The Hydrosaurians, viz., Hydnosaurus 
salvator and H. Ocellata, are exhibited in another house near 
the new Aquatic Birds* House. The Sauridus, viz., Chameleon 
vulgaris , Geeko verus, Sitana minor, Brachysaura ornata, Acan- 
thodactylus cantoris , &c., were exhibited in the Surnomoyi House. 
For the better observation of their habits and economy, it is desir¬ 
able that all these scattered members of the Reptilia should be 
brought together and exhibited in one house or “ Reptileum. ** 

We are exceedingly glad to be able to learn that the project 
of building an Ophidiarium or Snake-House in the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens- is about to become a fait accompli. The 
Englishman of the 31st January 1891 contains # the following 
paragraph : “ Nothing could have more forcibly demonstrated the 
defect in the Gardens in not containing a Snake-House than the 
fact that it was impossible to show the Cesarewitch any specimens 
©f Cobras, Russell’s Vipers, and other common poisonous snakes 
of India. This want, however, is likely to be supplied by the 
liberality of various Native gentlemen, who are about to provide 
the funds necessary for the construction of a suitable building.” 
But we must make one suggestion. Instead of .building a snake- 
house, it would be better if the committee of management of the 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens were to devote the funds to the 
erection of a properly-constructed and properly-equipped Repti¬ 
leum for the better exhibition,, under one roof, of various members 
of the Reptiles and Batrachians of India. The Managing 
Committee must bear in mind that India is preeminently the land 
of snakes and reptiles and that the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
without a Reptileum is something like the play of Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out. Under these circumstances, it 
behoves the Committee of the Calcutta Zoo not only to exhibit a 
collection of the common, venomous snakes of India in the new 
Reptileum which* they are about to build, but also to include 
therein a collection of the commoner species of other Indian 
Reptiles. If the Committee act up to these suggestions, they will, 
not only remove one of the glaring defects of the Calcutta Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens- but will also earn the lasting gratitude of the. 
Indian public. 

• 

SARAT CHUNDRA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 

Chupra. 
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TO MY SISTER, 

(On her first Birthday after recovery from a dangerarcs 
illness.*-Monghyr, 25th November, iSgo.) 

Sweet is the flush of Dawn, when after days 

Of rain and storm and gloom the sun appears * ' ^ 

Glorious and bright, and earth rejoicing hears 
The mu?ie of the birds,—their hymn of praise. 

So sweet,—nay sweeter far thy Natal Day;— 

For when six short months past we saw thee laid 
Pale as a bruised lily on thy bed, 

Who did not fear lest thou should’at fade away ? 

With grateful hearts vre’ll ever bless His name, 

Whose mercy knows no bounds and has no end. 
Before His throne our suppliant knees we bend. 

Who has revived thy dear life’s flickering flame.— 

O Sister mine ! mayst thou live long and see 
Un*number'd cloudless days of bright prosperity ! 


J , C. D„ 
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INTRODUCTION TO TEE STUDY OF HINDUISM. 

A CRITICISM. 

* * 

An Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, by Guru 
Proshad Sen. Reprinted from the " Calcutta Review ” of April, 
July.,uw/J October, 18go. 

The author of this interesting pamphlet is the well-known 
Pleader Babu Guru Prosad Sen, who is also proprietpr of the Behar 
Herald. As the title-page indicates, the articles, four in number, 
are reprinted from the Calcutta Review , and the Calcutta States¬ 
man justly observes that they “would have done credit to the Review 
in its palmiest days.'” We have nothing but praise for the,literary 
excellence of the work. The subject is in itself important, but its 
importance is considerably increased at this time of shifting creeds 
and political revolutions, Babu Guru Proshad Sen is a careful 
observer of the changes in politics, society, and faith, that are daily 
being presented in India. A glance at this work of his will show 
that in addition to this faculty of observation, he is a man of 
extensive reading and of very liberal views. Sometimes his views 
are rather more advanced than we are willing to approve. We can. 
not help being somewhat conservative in our ■'pinions especially 
where the time-honoured beliefs and customs of our forefathers 
are concerned ; and we have not much confidence in that restless 
spirit of change which seeks to overthrow everything without ample 
and convincing testimony in support of the change. But we are 
bound to admit that the ardent enthusiasm of this .progressive 
writer is very catching. 

As this pamphlet is excellent on so many grounds we propose 
to take a more detailed notice than under ordinary circum¬ 
stances we should have been able to do. The four divisions of 
this “study” are as follows: (1) Hinduism not a religious or¬ 
ganization, (2) what is Hinduism ? (3) who are the Hindus ? and 
(4) Conclusion. 

Tfhe heading of the first section startled us. Is Hinduism 
really not a religious organization ? Surely there must be some¬ 
thing wrong. And yet there are the words staring us in the face* 
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It is not only in the title ; the very first words of the pamphlet are 
decisive and clear. The popular notion, says our author, is 
wrong. “ Nothingcan be more erroneous than the popular notion 
on the subject Hinduism is not, and has never been a religious 
organization.” Whether Babu Guru Proshad means to imply a 
subtle distinction between a religion and a religious- organization 
we are*unable to say. But if he does, it is a verbal quibble which 
is unworthy of so eloquent and forcible a writer. At the same 
time, there is, we confess, nothing, to show that he does mean any 
such distinction. We merely supposed it in*order to account for 
the very startling dictum with which he opens hjs book. Hindu¬ 
ism has all along been considered a religion. Everywhere - it has- 
been recognized as such. And among the religious systems of 
the world it occupies no mean placer 

Babu Guru Proshad himself appears to be somewhat In*- 
consistent. While emphatically repeating that Hinduism is not 
a “religious organization,” he talks of the Hindu’s “religious 
beliefs,” of his “ faith,” of his “ worship,” and of a priest 
addressing mantras to the “ object of worship! ” He even calls 
it a •* religious system ” (page 3). What is the difference be¬ 
tween a “religious organization” and a “ religious system?” If 
there is no religion, how can there be religious “beliefs,” or 
“ faith,” or “ worship,” or “ priests ?” 

What then is Hinduism ? In our author's idea, it is a. social 
organization. To use his own words, “ what the Hindus or the 
major portion of them in a Hindu community do is Hinduism.” 
The Hindu Shastras are, to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast ocean, 
which, so far as religion is concerned, the votary, like the Hindu 
gods of old, has only to Churn to find the nectar of truth, which 
is exactly suited to the light that is in him. It is perfectly, 
optional with a Hindu to choose from any one of the different 
religious creeds with which the Shastras abound; he may choose 
to have a r faith and creed if he wants a creed, or to do without 
one. He may be an atheist, a deist, a monotheist, or a polytheist,, 
a believer in the Vedas or Shastras, or a seeptic as regains their 
authority, and his position as a Hindu cannot be questioned by. 
any body because of his beliefs or unbeliefs so long as he con¬ 
forms to social rules. This had been the case with Hinduism in 
all ages, and has not been brought about by the so-called transition 
state we arc now supposed to live in.” (P. 1.) 

If, however, Babu Guru JProshad implies that Hinduism, i $ not 
a religious organization in the sense that there is no religious tie 
yrhich binds together the numerous Hindu races and communities 
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scattered throughout India—it will not help him much. For there 
must be, and there is, a religion which is known throughout the 
world as Hinduism whatever different shapes it may take in 
different countries ; and the restriction of the term to mean a* 
mere social organization is one that is not likely to commend 
itself to orthodox Hindus. Our friend’s views are muph too 
sweeping, in spite of the great ability with which he maintains 
them. According to him, Hinduism is not even a complex system 
of social usages and religious beliefs closely intermixed (P. 10). 
It is purely a “ social fabric ” (P. 11) in which a man may hold 
what religious beliefs he likes (P. 1); which changes with the 
times (P v4), and by a majority of votes (P. 4); and which depends 
upon education for its development according to western ideas. 
(P ri). Fortunately our author has limited the religious beliefs 
o’ .Hindus to the Shastras; or we should have Christians and 
Mabsmedans logically calling themselves Hindus, as well as those 
who believe in nothing at all. There are, of course, Christian 
Hindus. When Hiudus change their creed they are still Hindus in 
the sense of belonging to the Hindu community, or social organi¬ 
zation. But this social organization does not exclude the idea of a 
religion which is peculiarly Hindu. And our author cannot logical¬ 
ly claim Christian Hindus as members of his “ social organisation,” 
since this organization depends entirely upon caste, and apostate 
Hindus are out-casted i 

“ What the Hindus or the major portion of them in a Hindu 
community do is Hinduism.” Hence it follows that at no distant 
period we may find the use of butcher’s meat, the voyage to Eng¬ 
land, or any trangression of caste rules, accepted as part and par¬ 
cel of Hinduism ! All that offenders require is a sufficiently strong 
Dal or a party! If this be true, we may be sure that the name of 
Hinduism is as likely to disappear as the reality of it 

But inasmuch as the whole discussion rests upon the meaning 
of the term Hindu , it is well to ascertain what Babu Guru Prosad 
means. What is it that he considers the essential characteristic 
involved in our idea of the word Hindu ?” The answer is simple, 
tt is caste. The Hindu system is a hierarchy of caste, and those 
who belong to this hierarchy of caste are Hindus. (P. 13). Fairly 
enough, it is conceded that a Hindu may be also a Christian ; that 
is, he may be a member of the social organization called Hinduism. 
while in his religious beliefs he may be a Christian. But he must 
not give up his caste. If we enquire jvhat. this caste consists of, 
we are told what it specially requires, vie., certain regulations in 
regard to food, marriage, acknowledgment of bis social position 
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and the supremacy of the Brahmins, and going to sea. Still these 
requirements have already undergone considerable modification, for 
a description of which we mast refer our readers to the pamphlet 
itself. 1 

Welcome at last to the "conclusion,” and here we find 
Qursel«v> on less questionable ground. The National Magazine 
has no politics, or, it would be better to say, we allow political 
writers of all creeds to discuss their theories in our pages.- ,VVnd> 
Babu Guru Proshad is an ardent Nationalist. He believes in a 
possible Indian Nation, or Nationality. He repudiates warmly 
the statement that India is all past and has no future. Aspirations 
are, he points out, at work in the direction of progress. * 

These aspirations are to be found in five groups 
They are (i) the Hindu Revivalists; (2) the Hindu icohoclast 6c* 
cidentalists; (3) The provincialists; (4) the Mahomedan National¬ 
ists; the European and Eurasian Defence Associationists the 
Eurasian Associationists, the Armenian Associationists; (5) the 
Indian Nationalists. The strange medley composing the 4th of 
these groups fs worthy of note. Why does our friend class these 
separate races together ? Is it because he considers they are all 
equally antagonistic to the aspirations of the fifth class ? 

We commend to our readers the section in which the Indian 
Nationalists are spoken of, and the discussion as to an Indian 
Nationality. There was no Indian Nation at any time in the 
Hhtory of India, says our author. The formation of Such a ^ 
Rationality is the Wofkof 4 he; British Government. The British" 
have given aft Indiala common Government, and there is tolera*^ 
for 4II kinds of religious views." The want of a common language, 
is supplied in some way by the universal spread of English^ 
and 6f Urdu. Even the system of caste has its advantages in 
preserving an esprit de corps and in preserving the Hindu name. 
Everywhere in the .provinces we find a general disposition to 
subordinatts the partCo tife whole. 

' • Whef&ttr 4 r n<# the dream of an Unitfcfl India, and of. an 

Indian Nation, will be ever realized, it is not for us to say; let our' * 
readers judge for tMftselves. They may ft* 
author, but they will at any rate be considerably,! *£ s he con- 
thoughtful and able ct$ficism. They wHi^ke with Hinduism in 
with admiration of his talents ajr^ut by the so-gallM 
gestions that crowd his pagonlv^ ■- M ^ rr ; 
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THE RE MARRIAGE OF LOWER-CASTE HINDU 

V WIDOWS. 

The February (1889) number of the National Magazine Con 
tains an article by Babu Jagan Mohan Sarkar,. M.A., B.L., On the 
remarriage of the lower-caste Hindu widows. It is not the objecl 
of this, short article to discuss the relative merits of re-marriage of 
€.$4006$ widowhood either among the lower or 
'Hindus. Mr. Sarkar advocates.re-majrriage of 
peri’ VS on various grounds, pne jrf which’- is^Kat 

Brahmacharya. was notmCartt for--the Class of whmeh 
Who are concerned here, and the experiment to, make - thj| 
lower classes of Hindus follow the customs and manners of the 
higher classes has, in respect of enforced widowhood at least, 
failed, as will appear from my subsequent remarks, and it is not 
at all expedient to further wait and see<flflfc fe^t ; fo* customs, 
lik<fmodes of worships, require Adhikdrts (piift^ 3 n 8 -;^|| «Sr-'them)/’ 
tn another place- he says: “I may premise 4 n the beginning, 
hnd I think 48-mo gainsaying it, that-the custom of enforced 
widowhood* among the lower castes, is borrowed from the higher 
castes, for 1the Shdstrcts did not mean Bngkinacharya for these 
classes of* * * .” He concludes his article by an exhorta¬ 

tion : “ Let our high-caste orthodox Hindus tell the lower classes 
that they may re-marry their young wicl T «i without incurring sin 
-thereby; let our Pandits, the repositories of the Hindu frhastras 
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individually and in their associations (of which there are now some 
in the country), pass edicts sanctioning such marriages among these 
classes, and then let our enlightened Zemindars and their enlight¬ 
ened managers convey to the villages through their moffusil agents 
their simple permissive orders to solemnise such marriages and 
thre,e-fourths of the thing will have been done." From the above 
it wiih appear that Mr. Sarkar will confine widowhood only 
to the classes which are prohibited by the Skastras to re-marry, but 
will allow re-marriage to others. The object of this short article is 
merely to show what the logical development will be of Mr. Sar¬ 
kar’s argument, accepting it to be sound. Mr. Sarkar is quite right 
when he says that the Skastras did not mean to prescribe Brahma - 
charya for the lower classes. Though there is some difference of 
opinion about the sanction of the Skastras 4 :o the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows of higher castes, there can be no question that lower- 
caste widows are free to re-marry, subject to certain limitations. 
I shall simply quote the texts in order to show what the injunctions 
of the Sastras are on this subject■ 

■ ewww srfa'otsl fasi 1 

iretaw *TfiraHrii 

** *ii 

• 

" On failure of issue by the husband, the desired offspring may 
be procreated, either by his brother or some other Sapinda on the 
wife, .who has.been duly authorised.” Manu IX —59. 

a l 1 

* *Sprrinkled with clarified butter, silent, in the night, let the 
kinsman thus appointed beget one son, but a second by no means, 
on the wi^ow.” .Menu IX —60. 

fWhlCTCV ^ I 

*WC*1 J’ffaTOl! II, 

*1$ * I ** I 

“ Some sages learned In the laws concerning women, thinking 
it possible that the great object of the appointment may not be 
obtained by the birth of a single son, are of opinion that the wife 
and appointed kinsman may legally procreate a second.” Manu 
IX— 61. 
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Although-numerous texts may be quoted to show, that ntyoga 
btdhi was used to be allowed even among the Dvijas or regenerate 
classes, the above texts seem to sanction it -only among the 
t Ekajai or Sudras. For the text runs 

sitsnfar^ ftwfwil faartfef®: i 

^ I 08 I 

“ By men of the twice-born classes no widow must be authorised 
to conceive by another than her lord ; for they who authorise her 
to conceive by another violate the primeval law.” Manu IX— 64. 

* fwtwipn «at*s it 

*1$ & I 04 I 

fl ^Such a commission is nowhere mentioned in the nuptial text 
of the Veda; nor is the marriage of the widow even named in 
the laws concerning marriage.” Manu IX —65. 

From the above it will be clear that the’re-marriage of widows 
was allowed among the Sudras or Ekajas and disallowed among 
the Dvijas or twice-born classes, and it is on the strength of these 
Qr similar texts, perhaps, that Mr. Sarkar says that widowhood is 
not meant for the lower-caste Hindu women. Now J^t us-. v see 
who the Dvijas and who the Ekajas are. 

Manu says:— 

^*fT3fC9l ffwtai: 1 

*t 4 C®1 mfa \ W:II 

" The three orders, viz., the sacerdotal, the military and the 
commercial, are the twice-born classes; but the fourth, the Sudra, 
is once-born ; nor is there a fifth class.” Manu IV— 1 1. 

But there are three other classes who are. also entitled to the 
privileges of Dvijas. Manu says :— 

18> 1 

Six sons, three begotten on women of the same class by men 
of the same class, i.e., Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas and three 
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sons,—two begotten by Brahmans on women of the Kshatriya 
and Vaisya classes and one begotten by Kshatriyas on Vaisya 
women,—are also 'twice-born, but those who are born in inverse 
' order and are called low-born are equal to Sudras. Manu X —41. 

Indeed, all other castes, except Brahmans, Vaisyas, Kshatriyas 
and 'the issue of three anuloma marriages above mentioned, are all 
„Sudras‘, some occupying higher, others lower, positions in the 
social scale. 

So if widowhood is to be confined only to the classes among 
whom the Shastras enjoin it, the entire Hindu community in Bengal, 
except Brahmans and Vaidyas or Ambhashtas 

srt*| Sfare, who are said to be the issue of anuloma 
marriage of a Brahman husband with a Vaisya wife), will have to 
re-marry their widows, according to Mr. Sarkar. I do not make 
any mention of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, as their number is very 
limited in Bengal, and as the few that are here are mostly per¬ 
manent residents of the upper Provinces. I do not know, but 
I simply ask, whether Mr. Sarkar would like to introduce widow 
marriages into all castes for whom Brahmacharya was not 
intended. * 

Then Mr. Sarkar should remember that the Shastras do 
nowhere say that once Dvijas or Sudras, they are ever to remain 
as such. The following texts fully show that every caste was 
something like a dissolving and re-forming group ;— 

^ q'LC’lfrtfVTOW I 

WJarTfr srefrn 

1 


Every person is to be designated as belonging to that caste 
whose specified characteristics he will be found to possess; &c. 
— Srimadbhagvat. 

Arc* $a> 1 

it* Ttarr amni 3 M 1 15 11 

A Sudra is a Brahman if he possesses the characteristics of a 
Brahman, who likewise becomes a Sudra on his behaving himself 
like a Sudra.— Mah&bharatam. 

re 3C*f I 

1S l 
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By means of penances and of exalted fathers, all of them 
may-rise to high birth, as by reverse they may sink into a lower 
state, in every age, among mortals, in this inferior world. Mann. 

« 

* ^ 

“ Men pass from one caste into another by means of good and 
bad conduct.” Numerous texts like the above may be quoted from 
the Shastras to prove that there were both elevation and degradation 
of caste. So the Shastras would not prohibit widows of the so-called 
Dvija castes, if they do not possess their characteristics, from 
entering into the married state. 

I think, although Mr. Sarkar does not say so, that by lower- 
castes he means those who go under the name of An&ch&raniya 
or anachmaniya in colloquial Bengali, or those castgs that are not 
allowed to touch the drinking water of the superior castes. With 
a few exceptions, these classes have really no one to assert their 
rights or ventilate their grievances, and Mr. Sarkar deserves their 
gratitude for his good-will towards them as well as for taking up their 
cause. He says: “ I have to urge the case of those, who belong to 
that part of the community where there is no one to speak .out 
their grievances, no one to think what is wrong and what is right, 
but which has been greedily imitating the manners and customs of 
the other, the higher part of the community." But let us see how 
this self-appointed advocate puts the case of his clients, the widows, 
Of the dumb Hindu millions. He says : “ I think the whole country, 
will bear me out [certainly not] when I say there are few or no 
young widows among the lower-classes of Hindus who have re¬ 
mained chaste. The mode of life among these classes is not 
favourable for a life of such purity, and there are less safeguards 
and weaker public opinion in her community to keep a woman 
in the strictly right path, and, in fact, the women of these classes 
do not care to live a pure life, and in most cases they must go 
astray for their livelihood. Now, what is the result? These 
widows live in (a) concubinage or fly to the arms of ( b ) Vaishna- 
vism, or become ( c ) prostitutes. ” Mr. Sarkar forgets that . 

• ^ ... .... in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 

Indeed, a grosser blasphemy has never been uttered against the 
women of the poorer classes of Hindu society. There are un¬ 
chaste widows in all classes, but that the number of unchaste women 
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of Mr. Sarkar’s lower-castes, whosoever they may be, is proportion¬ 
ally larger than that of the corresponding section of his higher 
castes, is yet to be proved. At least this is the time I hear it publicly 
paid. Has Mr. Sarkar ascertained the castes from which Hindu 
prostitutes are generally drawn ? They do not certainly belong to 
the castes whose grievances he has taken upon himself to ventilate 
with a View to their being redressed. I do not know much of Vaish- 
navs and Vaishnavism, but 1 refer Mr. Sarkar to the Babu Sisir 
Kumar Ghose of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, a staunch follower of 
the prophet of Nudea. Every one must admit that noble as the re¬ 
ligion of Chaitanya is, it is in many instances made use of for feeding 
the worst passions of the human breast, but that these Vairdgis and 
Vaishnavis do mostly come from the classes that go under the 
name of lower castes in Hindu society, requires proof. My 
impression is that the dregs among them come from all classes 
among whom widow marriage is prohibited. Babu Chandi Charan 
Sen blasphemed the entire high caste young Hindu widows, and 
it remained for Babu Jagan Mohan Sarkar to traduce the charac¬ 
ter of the lbwer-caste Hindu widows in seeking to advocate their 
cause. Well they may exclaim*—“ Save us from our friend 1 ” It is 
needless to examine the other arguments advanced by Mr. Sarkar in 
„ favor of widow marriage among lower-caste Hindu widows, as they 
do not seem to me to make out any special case for the lower- 
caste Hindu women: Even if it be accepted as correct that the 
number of maids ih the lower castes falls short of the demand, it 
will equally apply to many higher castes or sub-castes, for instance, 
the. $notriya Brahmins. Mr. Sarkar only quotes the number oi 
Mahomedan inhabitants in Bengal from the Census Reports of 
1872 and'1881, and 5 even granting that the majority of them are 
agriculturists, he should have quoted the corresponding numbers 
of the Hindu agricultural population. Those figures would not 
certainly show that the Hindu agriculturists ate dwindling away in 
a competition with their Mahomedan brethren. 

Let me conclude by repeating that I do not offer any 
opinion oe the subject itself,’ and all that I desire to show is 
that Mr; Sarkar’s premises do not at all warrant the conclusion 
he arrives at. 

A GRADUATE. 
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TUKARAM, THE SAINT AND PONT OF THE 

DECCAN 

In the religious history of the world, very striking facts some¬ 
times present themselves. One, in particular, viz., the periodicity 
of human enthusiasm, cannot fail to be marked by even the most 
careless observer. We see men of religious fervour springing 
up from time to time to rouse the dormant spirit of the people and 
lead them to the path of rectitude. Perhaps, it was this observed 
periodicity of religious revival which led the inspifed poet of the 
Bhagawdgita to place these well-known words into the mouth of 
Krishna:— 

Yada yadahi dharmasya glanirbhavati Bkarata, 

Abhyutth&namadharmasya tadatmanam srijamyaham. 

Paritranaya sadhunam vinacayacha dushkritam, 
Dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavamiyuge yuge. 

% 

“ Whensoever, O Bharata, loss of piety occurreth, and the rise’- 
of impiety on those occasions do I create myself. For the pro¬ 
tection of the righteous, for also the destruction of evil-docM)* for 
the sake of establishing piety, I am born age after age." Maka - 
bharata, Bhisma Parvan, Sec. XXVIII, vs. 7 and 8. India has 
given birth to a large number of religious enthusiasts. Whether 
we go back to the primeval age, when hills and dales resounded ' 
with the holy name of Brahma uttered by the Rishis , or turn our 
attention to a later period, when Chaitanya and his disciples 
dinned the name of Hari into the impervious ears of their worldly- 
minded contemporaries, we cannQt fail to notice the means taken 
by Him from whom all religion flows, for reclaiming his fallen 
children. These?great men are always in advance of their age. 
They are above the prejudices of their times. We see, on the 
one hand, the Brahman Chaitanya, at one time full of pedaptry 
and pride, humbling himself down to embrace the detested* 
Chandala and shewing not the least scruple to accept even the 
Mahomedan as a brother in faith ahd dining with both. We 
see, on the other hand, the shoe-maker Rai Das, the founder of 
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a Vaishnav sect called Raidasi K converting into his faitfi the 
Rani of £hittore and‘humbling the pride of the Brahmans to 
such an extent as to induce "them to dine with him —once a de¬ 
tested Chatnar. It is, indeed, very strange that 'at a . time when 
Brahrtiipical influence was in the ascendant, and when English 
education had not enlightened the minds of the people, the 
shackles of caste should have 1 been torn asunder and detested 
Chamars not only accepted as religious guides but adored as saints 
and gods. This Shews that the people of this country are Sensible 
enough to give veneration to those!'to whom veneration is due, 
irrespective of caste or the prerogative of birth. They appre¬ 
ciate real merit whether it be in a Brahman or in a Chandal. 
They believe that these religious teachers stand on a pedestal 
beyond the reach of ordinary men. The impurities of the world 
cannot soil them, the rules of society cannot affect them. They 
go to the length of identifying these sages with some of their 
deities, or deifying them as gods. Chaitanya has his temple, so 
has Dyanoba. The subject of this paper is Shadhu Tukaram, 
a short account of whose life is given to the reader. 

Tukaram was born in the year 1608 of the Christian era, 
at a village named Dehu, which is about 16 miles northwest 
of Poona. He was by caste a Sudra and by profession a ^ 
dealer in corn. Tukaram’s ancestors were men of piety. Vithoba* * 
was the tutelar deity of the family. His father Bulhojee, in 
his old age, wished to retire from the world, leaving the manage¬ 
ment of the domestic affairs with his son Savajee/ But 
Savajee was of a religious turn of mind. He did not like to 
entangle hiinself in domestic ties. He, therefore, declined 
his father’s request. The charge then devolved on Tukaram 
who was then only 13 years of age. Tukaram carried on his 
business for some years. But in the 20th year of his age, a series 
of calamities fell upon him. He lost his parents; one of 
his wives died; his eldest brother left the house on a pilgrimage; 
and he himself lost one of his children. To fill the cup of 
his sufferings, famine made its appearance, and he met with a \ 
heavy loss in his business. The surviving wife of Tukaram, 
named Jija bai, was not a good woman. She was of an iras¬ 
cible temper. In this his pitiable condition, Tukaram used 
to pass his time in worshipping Vithoba *%nd singing his 
name. Some of his neighbours joined him. Tukaram was of a 
charitable disposition. Notwithstanding his straitened circum¬ 
stances* he used to give foo$ to the poor. His wife did not like 

* Krishna. 
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this. She began to reprove him,' using harsh expressions. She 
went to the length pi snatching away from the hands of Tukaram 
the alms he -was going to,,giye to the helpless. The singing of 
Bhajans was considered by her as a disturbance. The friends of 
Tukaram became an eyesore to "her. She - considered then; as 
stumbling blocks in the way of her husband’s work, and like *Dame 
Van Winkle called them lazy men that led herJord astray. In¬ 
stead of receiving consolation from his wife,, which he had 
every reason to expect,"Tukaram was mortified to see himself 
and his friends treated in so hard a manner. He left the house 
in disgust and took she,l|er in the temple of Vithoba at Dehu, not 
far from his house. It may be mentioned here that Tukaram used to 
come to his house now and then. There was a hill about 4 miles 
from the temple. Tukaram used to resort to it, and to pass his 
tim:. in meditation. It was only at the close of the day that he 
used to return to the temple. At this time, Tukaram met with 
Baba Chaitanya, evidently a follower of the great Chaitanya. Baba 
edified Tukaram with religious instructions and soothed him with 
good words. A new light dawned upon Tukaram. He now 
realized the doctrine of salvation by faith in God and the utterance 
.-jpf.his holy name. Tukaram had hitherto confined himself to his 
own religious development. He now thought of the duty he owed 
to his fellow creatures. He commenced to sing Bhajans and to', 
perform Kath&s. At first, he used to sing the Abhangas* of the 
famous sahit Namdeva. But he was soon inspired by the power , 
divine, and it is said that Abhangas, breathing noble sentiments, 
began to flo^ from his lips extemporaneously. There is nothing 
on record to show that Tukaram had any education. The fact of 
.his having been initiated into his business at the early age of 
thirteen shows that he knew nothing more than the ordinary cal¬ 
culations which a Bania is required to know. In these Abhangas , 
Tukaram expounded the doctrines pf the Vedas and the Puranas. 
The earnestness with which Tukaram began to sing, attracted to 
him.men of all sects and castes. People began to look upon him 
as a teacher from heaven. They forgot at that time that he was 
a Sudra , and they began to pay him the homage that is usually 
given to a Br^hmana,. The Shastras say—One who knows Brahma, 
is a Brahmana,—and people seem to have followed this doctrine 
in the case of Tukaram. 

The fame of Tukaram as a religious teacher and a poet 
spread, throughout the Deccan, and people in large numbers be¬ 
gan to come to him for instruction. The Brdhmanas of the time 

* Hymns 
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were grieved to see this. * They were the Bhutfevas or gods on earth, 
and they could not brook a Sudra usurping their lofty position, 
h became their object to snub ,him, and fiery ordeals fell upon the 
devoted head of Tukaram. The first one came from a quarter 
which was least expected. There lived in Dehu a Brihmana Go* 
savi named Mamboji. - He used to join Tukaram in his daily 
Bhajans, and Tukaram took him for a sincere devotee. Gosaviji 
h'ad a garden near the temple of Vithoba. It so happened 
that the thorny shrubs of the fence had become so long as to 
block the passage to the temple. A day of festival was ap¬ 
proaching, and Tukaram, thinking of the trouble the pilgrim? 
would be put to, when perambulating the temple, began to cut 
the extended twigs. Gosaviji, on hearing this, came to Tukaram, 
and in a great rage thrashed him severely with the prickly twigs. 
Tukaram said nothing to Mamboji. He bore the persecution with 
patience. He wrote some Abhangas in connection with this inci¬ 
dent. In one of them he thanked Vithoba for imposing this trial 
upon him. For, he says, knowing that there was forgiveness 
within, Vithoba had allowed* the outward man to suffer. After 
passing this trial, Tukaram continued his Bhajans in the temple 
as usual. He never expressed any ill-feeling towards Mamboji. 
But, it is said, that the extraordinary conduct of Tukaram bumbled 
Gosaviji, and he became a sincere follower of Tukaram. 

Our saint had to encounter another trial more terrible than 
the first one. Rameshwar Bhut of Vagholi became jealous of his 
rising fame. He concocted the bold plan of nipping in the bud 
the great work Tukaram had undertaken. He preferred a com¬ 
plaint before the District Officer to the effect that Tukaram, an 
illiterate Sudra, was preaching heresy, and that it would not bn 
safe to allow him to go on in this manner. The Officer, apprehend¬ 
ing a disturbance from the people, ordered the Patial of Dehu to 
drive Tukaram out of the village. This mortified Tukaram greatly, 
and in a iVeak moment he lost his faith in God. He went to 
Bameshwar Bhut in a suppliant mood, and requested him to 
have the order countermanded. Rameshwar agreed to this; on 
conditon that Tukaram would cease to compose any, more 
Abhangas, and that he would throw into the river all that he had 
in his possession. This Tukaram did, but, before throwing the 
books of Abhangas into the river, he took care to secure them 
properly. The people now began to say tauntingly to him—Lo! 
what a fool this man is. # Some time ago he threw into the river 
all his bonds and security papers, thereby losing his earthly pros¬ 
pects, and now he has ruined his heavenly prospects by throwing 
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his poenls into the river! . This hurt Tukaram to the quick. He 
now repented of what he had done, and threw himself on the 
mercy of Vithoba. He prostrated himself before .the temple, 
giving up food and drink, and resolved not to rise until Vithoba 
had heard his prayer, ft is said that he remained in this state 
for 13 days, and that on the night of the 13th day,‘.Vithoba 
appeared to him in the form of a child'and told -him that the 
Abhangas were safe and shopld be taken out. Tukaram' brought 
the Abhangas, and, as a thanksgiving to Vithoba, composed 
some Abhangas in which he pointed out God’s loving kind¬ 
ness, and rebuked himself for his foolish act. At this time, a 
great change . came upon Rameshwar Bhut. Instead of an 
inveterate enemy, he became a sincere follower of Tukaram. In 
tact, he was one of the fourteen disciples of the saint. A mira¬ 
culous incident is said to have led to this conversion. But whether 
any, credence should be given to it or not, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the pride of the bigoted Br&hmana was humbled before the 
saintly char?cter of Tukaram. 

The fame of Tukaram spread so much that it reached the 
ear 4 ‘bf the great Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta Empire. 
Sivajee was of a religious turn of mind, and he became desirous 
of foraging the acquaintance of the S£dhu. He sent a letter of 
invitation to Tukaram, written in very courteous terms, with 
rich presents, accompanied by paraphernalia of state. Tukaram 
refused the invitation. He, however, gave a reply to the king in 
seven Abhangas , in which he gave his reasons for not aocepting 
the invitation. Tukaram also took this opportunity of pointing out 
to Sivajee his duties as a king and as an ordinary man. The 
Abhangas made such an impression upon Sivajee that for¬ 
getting his high positon, he came personally to Tukaram at 
Lohagava, and bowed down before the saint with rich presents. 
Tukaram refused to accept the presents ; but he gave the king 
sound advice which, it is said, rnfluejiced him to such an extent 
that he wanted to pass his time with Tukaram. 

By perusing the Puritas^ we find that the saints of old could 
not reap the fruits of Tapashyd or meditation of God until they 
had s^bdttysd Kdma, the god of love. Viswdmitra succeeded in be¬ 
coming a Brdhmana when he subdued the passions, and Mahddeva 
became a real Mahddeva when he reduced K&madeva into ashes. 
The great Buddha considered himself fit to attain Nirv&napada 
or absorption in the spirit, when he succeeded in resisting the 
temptations of women. Tukaram had a similar victory to achieve. 
A very beautiful woman, who used to attend Kathds and Kir- 
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tans became enamoured of Tukaram. On a certain occasion, 
seeing Tukaram alone, she gave out'her desire. This hurt the 
feelings of Tukaram very much. He told her in plain terms that, 
every woman, excepting his wife, was to him a RukminH* that she 
was his mother, and that she should not utter such evil words. 

Tukaram had another trial to undergo. During his sojourn 
at Lohagaum, a brazier named JSivajee used to pass his time with 
the saint, neglecting his own business. This irritated the brazier’s 
wife very much. For, she thought, Tukaram had spoilt her hus¬ 
band, and it became her inmost endeavour to take revenge upon 
him. On one occasion, she invited the Sddhu to her house, and 
shewed him every mark of respect. It was then proposed that 
Tukaram should have a warm bath. The wicked woman had 
cherished a sinister motive, for, whilst shewing every attention to the 
saint, she poured boiling water on Tukaram’s head. This scorched 
the whole body of Tukaram. Tukaram did not say anything to the 
woman, but called upon Vithoba for relief. The patience with 
which Tukaram bore the pain melted even the stony heart 
of the woman, and she afterwards repented of what she had done- 

A severe trial, which threatened to injure his cause, now flfems 
upon him. Two Sanyashis, proud of their sanctity, could not 
brook that Tukaram, a common Sudra, should receive divine 
honours and that they should remain unnoticed. They made a com. 
plaint against Tukaram to Dadojee Kondadeva, an Officer under 
King Sivajee. They said that Tukaram, being a Sudra, was 
preaching the Vedic doctrines, and that people were paying him 
divine honours. They added that this was against the injunctions 
of the Shastras, and that such conduct on the part of a Sudra 
should not be tolerated. The Sanyashis were told in reply that 
they should have a discussion with Tukaram on religious matters, 
and that whoever would be discomfited, should be punished. To 
this the Sanyashis gave their assent. Tukaram was brought to 
Poona. A large meeting of Pandits was convened to decide 
the matter. Before the discussion commenced, Dadojee requested 
Tukaram to perform Kirtan. The earnestness with which the 
Kirtau was performed touched the hearts of the audience, and 
among them the two Sanyashis were seen to be greatly affected: 
and, it is said, that they bowed down before Tukaram. Seeing 
this, Dadojee rebuked the Sanyashis, and proclaimed before the 
assembly that they were defeated. 

•The victory of Tukarem was now complete. All the shafts 
his enemies had shot against him reverted to them. As the sun, 

* Wife of Krishna. 
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after dispelling the clouds, shines with more brilliancy than- 
before, Tukaram, after coming out victorious from the trials and 
persecutions, appeared before the world as ’ the sun of righteous- 
ness, gladdening the world with his brilliant rays. 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the close of Tukaram's 
earthly .career. The popular belief is that he was caprieS to 
heaven. But it is likely that he went on a pilgrimage. For it is 
stated that a few days before his disappearance, Tukaram asked 
his wife whether she would accompany him. But what is heaven, 
is the question. Is it not the place where we enjoy the presence 
of the Holy Being? It is quite true that Tukaram went to Heaven 
to pass his time in eommunion with his maker. 

We have placed before the reader the life of a great man. 
Let us now see what lessons we can derive from a review of 
his career. Tukaram was a Sudra. He had been a common 
sh^p-keeper. He passed his life in a common -village. He 
received io education. He possessed no wealth. In fine, 
he ha-J been unknown to fame. But there was something in 
him which induced men of wealth and learning to seek his 
company and bow down before him. Tukaram had a great 
control over his mind; he had the power to slight the ills of t 
life. He bore with patience the hurt he received from Mam- 
bojee who beat him with thorny twigs. He remained quiet in 
the midst of the sufferings which the brazier's wife inflicted upon 
him. When he met with loss in his business, when his wife and 
one of his children died; and, above all, when his parents left this 
life, Tukaratn’s condition was greatly pitiable. But he bore these 
ills with a fortitude which cahnot be too highly commended. 

Tukaram, in his distressed condition, passed his time in tak¬ 
ing the name of Vithoba. He remained contented in the condi¬ 
tion in which God had placed him. When his business was 
closed, he earned money, by legitimate means to support himself 
and his family. On a certain occasion, he did the‘work of a 
watchman in a corn-field. But in this his poor condition he did 
not lose sight of his fellow brethren. He was sorely pained to see 
others in distress. It always gave him great pleasure to relieve 
others even at a great sacrifice to himself. He scrupled not to 
give his own food to a poor man, himself observing a fast. For this 
disposition, Tukaram reaped persecutions of no ordinary nature* 
from his wife. But he bore all with great patience. Tukaram’s dbings 
were closely watched by his wife. On a certain occasion, Tuka- 
ram was bringing a bundle of sugar-canes from the field in which 
he was employed. One after another, he gave away the canes* 
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men in need until one was left with which he went to his house. 
Jija Bai, who came to know all that Tukaram had done with the 
bundle of sugar-canes, snatched away from him the one he had, and 
struck it on his back, which divided the cane into two. Tukaram, 
with a smiling face, took one portion, and gave the other to his 
wife, saying:—“You have done the part of a good wife. You 
are really my ardh&ngi.* You have divided the cane into two, 
so that we may equally enjoy the sweet juice.” 

Men of a religious turn of mind are never cowed down by the 
ills of life. On the contrary, they consider them as the means that 
lead men to the source of all bliss. Tukaram, when he found con¬ 
solation in the temple of Vithoba, gave vent to his feelings in an 
Abhanga in the following manner:—It was well, oh God 1 th&t 
domestic calamities afflicted me; it was well that I became a bank¬ 
rupt ; it was well that my wife scolded me; it was well that I came 
here! For I find true consolation in thee! 

Men devoted to religion slight riches. They do not like io 
be in the company of rich men. Tukaram declined the mutation 
of the great Sivaji to go to his palace, lest the sight of we^ltlyand 
grandeur should turn him away from the idol of his heart, the great 
Vithoba. Tukarajn in one of his Abhangas addressed to Sivaji, 
sa y S ; —“ We are not poor men, we are not objects of charity. 
Pandurang.t the King of Kings, is our protector. Do we care 
any one el§e t My earthly desires have been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. What do 1 want from thee "? In another Abhanga he goes 
on,—“ Those who want wealth and fame resort to the palace. As 
for myself, the sight of costly clothes and ornaments makes me 
lifeless. What do I want? The stone is my bed, the firmament 
is my covering.” It does not follow from this that a man should 
hate riches and shun the company of rich men. But it must be 
borne in mind that a man in the first stage of his religious life, 
who has not the power to keep' his mind under control, should 
keep himself aloof from earthly pomp and grandeur. On a cer¬ 
tain occasion, Jesus himself said“ It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the king¬ 
dom of heaven.” The religious leaders of the world have taught, 
both by precept and example, that it is good to occupy a low position 
in the world: and that, what is loss in a worldly point of view is 
•gain in the sight of religious men. Pride occupies the mind of 
men in exalted positions : and who would deny that it is detri¬ 
mental to religious life ? 4f we wish to enter the kingdom erf 

* Half my body, 
t Krishna. 
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heaven, we must humble Ourselves into the dust, we must embrace 
our fellow-beings as brothers and sisters, we must give up our 
ease and comfort'to serve our brethren. But this kingdom 
* cannot be secured unless we realize the presence of the Almighty 
Father. For, without recognizing God as our common Father, we 
cannot extend our love to our fellow brethren. In domestic life 
it is seen that in the presence of their father, children love one 
another. They think that they have got from their father all that 
they possess. They consider themselves to be equals. They 
look up to their father for anything they want, and they 
consider themselves to be under his protection. But, on 
the demise of their father, the children, then grown up, be¬ 
come arrogant in the' extreme. Losing sight of that which had 
always pointed out the relationship they bore to one another, 
they sever their connection from the family and live separately. 
Gradually they become strangers to each other. In religious life, 
the case is similar. When we see before us the vivid presence of 
the Almighty Father, we realize in ourselves the brotherhood of 
n.air \We then consider ourselves to be the children of the same 
Father sharing his loving kindness equally, and we extend to all 
our cordial embrace of love. But when we ignore that great Being. 4 
pride occupies our mind. We consider ourselves to be self-suffi¬ 
cient, and we begin to look upon our fellow-beings as strangers. 
When' we remove God from our presence, dur love to our fellow- 
beings disappears. We may make a show of love to subserve 
our purposes, but real love cannot exist. 

The doctrine of liberty and equality has come to us from the 
West. ‘ It is causing a great havoc in Hindu society. Under 
its authority, young India has assumed an air of independence, 
and he is seen to trample under foot the sage advice of parents 
and superiors. If after this, he advances a step forward, and 
removes himself from the vigilant care of the righteous Ruler 
of the universe, his condition would only excite pity: The 
doctrine of liberty and equality is not bad in itself. Men are 
endowed with reason, and they have full liberty to exercise it. But 
in this, some restriction is necessary. Man is a frail being. Re 
is liable to error. A mentor :s necessary to lead him to the right 
path. Our feeble reason must be supported by the counsel of 
men of experience. Our undeveloped conscience must be en-* 
lightened by the light of heaven. 

At the present time, we see a number of men who go by the 
name of agnostics or know-nothings. They believe in the exist¬ 
ence of God, but they say,—-He is past finding out, and that such 
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a Being has no concern with the affairs of this world. These men, 
in our opinion, are very unhappy. Their lives are like deserts of 
sand without any oasis of green foliage. They are deprived of 
the solace enjoyed by a devotee who realises within himself the 
presence of a righteous Being—the great* comforter in the midst 
of' tribulation. An agnostic, when he loses the greatest object of 
his love, gives himself up to despair, and nothing in this world 
can give him consolation. But quite contrary is the case with a 
devotee. He believes in the rule of a righteous Being. In the 
midst of sufferings, he sees the hand of a kind father. When he 
enjoys the good things of this world, he thanks the giver of all 
good for those precious gifts. When afflictions come, he bears them 
with patience, believing them to be intended for his good. Whe; 
a man of rank and wealth is puffed up with pride, some admoni- 
tion is necessary to humble him: and what admonition is better 
than a domestic calamity. The man who tries to keep himself 
aloof from the Almighty Being is always unhappy. For, he be • 
comes tenaciously attached to the things of this world, and whe a 
he loses them, he becomes restless. But a devotee has a higher 
concern to think of. He places his thoughts in God. He <x y 
^siders the members of his family as the sons and daughters of the 
Almighty Being; they have been placed under care * as a 
temporary measure, and he should keep them as long as it 
is the will of the Almighty Being—so that the loss of a mem¬ 
ber of his family cannot disturb him much. When he loses 
his beloved son, he exclaims, like king Solomon,—“the Lord 
gave me and the Lord has taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord!” 

Agnosticism is a moral disease. It is a cancer that corrodes 
the heart of man. Every endeavour shpu|&be made to ward Jt 
we have very good <§o&< 3 $, Jw^^eir4jeip should fit 
, "Those doctors are the saints, rajfn In a benevolent 

R® & the universe is the medicine they prescribe, and those 
who wish to enjoy a healthy spiritual life should use it. We re¬ 
commend the reader to read the lives of these great men; and, 
if he does so, he is sure to find comfort in the midst of the ills*of 
life. It is faith in the Providential care of the Almighty Being 
that enables the devotee to remain firm in the midst of dangers 
•and difficulties; and if Religion can give us such strength of 
mind, is it not desirable to come under her benign influence ? 
Faith in God is not the only lesson we derive from the saints. The 
pure lives they lead, the disinterested manner in which they seek 
the welfare of their fellow brethren at great sacrifices t? them- 
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selves, and the sublime truths of morality and religion they preach, 
tend not a little to elevate us. 

Tulcaram led a pure life. Very few can slight the induce¬ 
ments of beautiful women. Mahadeo did so, and he is worshipped 
as a divine being. Tukaram’s rebuke to the beautiful woman, 
who exerted her influence and displayed her charms to induce 
him to sin, was not less significant. Besides a noble life, Tuka- 
ram has left a large number of Abhangas, which have come down 
as heir-looms to the people of the Deccan. They are sung at 
the palaces of kings and at the cottages of peasants. The 
Brdhmanif as well as the Sudra derives equal pleasure from them. 
It redounds not a little to the glory of Tukaram that the 
' l bkangas composed by him more than 200 years ago have been 
•nfroduced into the divine service of the Brdhttfa and Pr art hand 
Samdjas. . 

Those who scoff at religion say that true, devotees live and 
act under a hallucination of the brain. It is useless to argue 
with them. Our request to them is—Follow the path of a 
devotee, and then say if it gives you any solace or not. It 
has hftfen roticed that some -of the greatest philosophers who 
at Jm time dotted the ««#teoce of God and derided religion, 
found fast moments, and avowed their faith 

in God. It rs vne'raat Voltaire and other great scoffers have made 
capital out of the fact that such conversion, coming as it does, 
at a time of life when the faculties are no longer in their vigor, 
proves nothing. The faith ot dotage might well be inspired by 
those terrors which, while the mind was vigorous, were laughed at 
as the progeny of a diswrought imagination. Without admitting 
the strength of the argument, examples may be adduced of some 
of the greatest haters of religion becoming earnest preachers of 
iktft same while yet in Jtfs§ jt&I fdjjor of their powers*,. * Saul, the 
great persecutor^ o t f ^ *Oirfstians, became the famous' Pauf-*»4be' < 
most zealous apostle or Christianity. Chaitanya, the greqt reform¬ 
er of Bengal, was in his early life the terror of the Vaishnavas. He 
was a scholar of repute; he was a philosopher of note. His great 
learning Was used in defeating the Pundits ot his time by argument, 
and snubbing the Vaishnavas. But a great change came upon him. 
Instead of a hater, he became a follower of Vaishnavism. The 
early life of Chaitanya was barren in the extreme. But, in time, 
the limpid stream of love to God saturated it. In his changed 
condition, Chaitanya found*peace and Jiappiness. His doctrine 
was—You will get Krishna by faith and not by argument 

DEENA NATH GANGUL 1 . 
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THE EURASIAN PROBLEM. 

A Solution. ' ! 

“One "who has seen a jungle on fire will not fail to recognise 
the similarity between it and the Eurasian question. Without 
notice, the latter, like the former,* occasionally gets ablaze, the 
flames eventually dying out unnoticed. The fact is of such common 
occurrence that beyond a few who chance to mark and take an 
interest in it, it receives no serious attention. Whence is 
this apathy ? The Eurasians have a distinct and direct claim 
upon the Government, besides, what is founded upon Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation of 1-858; no one will venture to^denj 
this fact. Towards the Government they stand in the same 
relation as a child towards his father. They are, therefore, 
entitled to claim, as a birthright, the care, the attention, and 
the support of the Government. But the Government shirk 
the responsibility., ignore their duty, and, whether prompted 
by shame or for some other reason impossible to imagine, 
set their faces against the rights of this section of the Indian 
community. They can scarcely be induced to give even a 
hearing. The .position of Eurasians is gradually becoming worse, 
and their future .presents a dark and dismal aspect. The many 
institutions that have been established to champion their cause 
find it for divers reasons a very difficult task to pursue. They^v 
are working under a two-fold disadvantage, and under certain 
erroneous .notions, which it would be wise for them to speedily 
abandon. No good can arise from a spirit of pride and antago¬ 
nism. Unless these institutions, as supporters of the children 
of the Indian soil, are prepared to work hand-in-hand with the 
natives of India, their endeavours will be wasted,, and at the end 
just productive of those evils which they haxh* it at heart to 
destroy. The Eurasians, though they are English in manners, 
customs, and dress, are neverthlesa natives of India. They shall 
have always to remain in. the land of their birth. The English 
are here to-day, to-morrow they may not be, but the Eurasians, 
with the Hindus, Mahommedans, and others, must remain together. 
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With them they will have to cast their lot; with them they will have 
to suffer tribulation and trials, or happiness and comfort; with them 
they will have to unite for the suppression of wrongs, for the esta¬ 
blishment of rights, if circumstances should so require. Why 
then should we not alienate ourselves from our present connec¬ 
tions, assist to receive assistance, oppose to secure similar op¬ 
position on our behalf as the case may demand? It is true 
that ourselves and the natives of India cannot mingle together 
-on a social basis, but morally and politically we stand upon the 
same platform. By a friendly union we shall be able to se¬ 
cure to ourselves many advantages, and shall on all occasions 
receive sympathy and aid- The natives have shown themselves 
willing to have our co-operation; they have sought it; but it has 
under the influence of pride and through injudicious advice been 
refused. Eurasians, in the eyes of Englishmen, are very much 
beneath them though as a matter of fact the average Eurasian has 
repeatedly been proved, in point of education and legitimacy of 
birth, to be quite equal, if not superior, to the average Englishman 
in' India; but paucity of numbers, general poverty, and absence 
of unanimity even among ourselves in matters touching our own 
welfare, have absolutely neutralised our power and cast us complete¬ 
ly into the shade. In this degraded and helpless condition we are 
being shamefully , ridden upon and treated. The Government, in 
this situation have forgotten their duty, and ignore the offspring 
of the ruling race, leaving them completely to their own re¬ 
sources. They are unconcernedly callous. D. Jerrold says that 
“duty, though set about by thorns, may still be made a staff, 
supporting even while it tortures j cast it away, and, like the : 
prophet’s wand, it changes into a snake.” By making friends 
of the natives we shall soon find matters assume a brighter 
inspect. We shall then be in a position to fearlessly proclaim 
our grievances, aware that we shall have at our back a strong, 
loud, and enthusiastic body of supporters. Our cause will be 
pushed into prominence. Who is there to now represent the 
Eurasians in the Legislative Councils? No one. Whom shall 
we have to represent us once we enter into an amicable union ? 
The answer ia ^clear. The leading members of the native com¬ 
munity. ShouRf we. therefore, be so blind to our own interests as 
to cling to the very raft that threatens to destroy us and to refuse 
the life-boat sent, ably manned, that promises surely to convey us 
to that harboui whereon sparkles radiantly the light of hope, be¬ 
cause of our prejudice and a baseless fear that has been instilled 
into our hearts ? 
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We have had our cause ably and enthusiastically advocated on 
more occasions than one, particularly in regard to the organization 
of a Eurasian Regiment, by some members of our community 
and by some anonymous newspaper correspondents. Those sugges¬ 
tions and counsels, based upon sound experience and reason, 
ended ip smoke. The argument-used against our advancement is 
“ early marriage," which the leading Anglo-Indian journals strongly 
deprecate and the Government use as their shield. This argument 
based on a moral propensity (which certainly acts as a deterrant 
against those very evils which have led to the creation of a race 
of Eurasians) is but a flimsy attempt to justify the treatment 
of the question The deprecation of a.moral propensity inherited 
from the soil is positively an insult to the* very religion of the 
country. While an estrangement exists between the Eurasians 
and their native brethren, they are powerless to urge this answer 
which they would assuredly be able to do if united. I, therefore, 
am certain that the Government will not be able to urge th * 
excuse of early marriage once a union between the Eurasians 
and the children of the soil is cemented. Their foothold beidg 
made certain, the rest will be easy. Englishmen do, a? a rule, 
avoid early marriage (for sound reasons too) and look with .con¬ 
tempt on those who act contrary to their example. But do they,, 
on that account, abstain from sexual congress ? It is, therefore-, 
an act of unparilelled audacity f&r one to cast stones when one 
is oneself protected by the most fragile of fortifications, and, 
indeed, it seems all the baser when those against whom one directs 
one's powerless missiles occupy an honorable position sanctified 
by both the laws of man and of God. 

* * This feeling of apathy and unconcern for the Eurasians is 
not confined to the Government. The infection is also prevalent, 


in a very bad form too, among merchants and tradesmen, in short, 
among aJHSbropean employers of superior labor. These also point 
the fii$gei* f <of scorn at our community. “ Eurasian ” in commercial 
circled* has become identical with incompetent, unqualified, unrelu 


$AdtotJker terms' of disparagement. Placing a Eurasian at 
the hea< 3 Uo£ affairs is like courting failure, nay ruination, however 
b# may be both in point of education and commercial 
tact success. A Eurasian in mercantile service is de- 

a European an Assistant. The former * is 
excellent <jopyisfc and a drudge; the latter a man of 
- ^wlRiBtene ia-Uy chance permitted the honor and liberty of 
ordinary fcommon-place note of not more than half 
M' ’it is bound to be considered second or third-rate, 
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and is most mercilessly criticised and cut to pieces, notwithstand¬ 
ing its excellence; but a similar essay by the latter, however 
faulty, is passed without a scratch A European Assistant, however 
incompetent or uneducated, is always worth more money than a 
Eurasian, be he ever so competent or well educated. Indeed, I 
am certain that in at least 5 cases out of every ten, if a Eurasian 
clerk on Rs. 60 were placed in an ordinary test with his superior 
officer—the European Assistant drawing ten times his salary—the 
latter would have to beat a shameful retreat. These are absolute 
facts for which it does not seem possible for one to find a remedy. 
The injustice will continue as long as the control of the entire 
trade of the port rests in the hands of English and other foreign 
merchants. 


1 he natives of India are by slow and certain degrees awaken¬ 
ing to a sense of their rights They are striving to obtain a very 
much larger share in the control of the commerce, the industries, 
«; id the msnufactures of their own country. The day is not far 
removed when we shall see Indians enjoying by right what Europe 
LtiC England dc by privilege. The following extract from an 
artic'e b» F. Pincott, Esq, throws light upon the future conduct of 
Indii/ trade. 

„ “An acquaintance with Political Economy is awakening Indians 
to the knowledge of the possibilities of their country as a centre of 
trado^en the supply of much that is needed by China, Africa, 
Australia and even by Europe Associations are being formed for 
the purpose of establishing manufacturing industries ^cm a large 
scale, and for carrying on direct trade with England, and Europe 
generally. It is desirable, in the interests of both countries, fjapj 
these new ideas should be successfully carried out; for ,whfc^Oj&4N| 
fairly launched in practice, they will add greatly to the volume of 
English business. The only people who may suffer at first will 


be the present India agents; but that can prove only a ^temporary 
derange ment, as they will readily adapt themselves new 
state of things. v.*, 

The commercial wealth of India is very* 
for Indians have not hitherto troubled thciai|c#ef it&& 
matter; officials have been too much absorbed 1 j d jfol r n» 


and traders have generally gone to India for 
tion, the pursuit of which, in an oppressive 
neither leisure nor inclination to act as^J|ft|^|, 
more, not always to the interest of a* tra£j£$ 
articles he has to sell may be produced che|$W$ on 4 tC 

deStPCd j * 1 fnrmafinn Jtf nmtr Kninor caI I _ 
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have slowly come to the belief that they can not only manufacture 
for themselves, but can supply Europe with much that that 
continent would be glad to get. The cotton-spinning industry, in 
which ten millions sterling ire now invested, is steadily transfer¬ 
ring that trade to India, and before many years have passed away 
we .shall be importing cotton goods from India, instead of send¬ 
ing cotton cloth there. 

“ The cotton-trade is not the only industry in which we may 
be rivalled by India. It is not generally known that every re¬ 
quisite for transferring the iron-trade of tile world to India exists 
in profusion in that country. Not only are both iron and coal 
found there; but all the accessory essentials for the iron-trade are 
there ready to hand. Limestone, fire clay, graphite, manganese, 
nickel, and chromium, exist in great plenty; and the mining'skill 
of the people, their chemical knowledge, their patience, andi ti* 
superabundance of cheap labour, render success in this impo: 
trade absolutely certain, as soon as commercial enterprise a 
itself of all these plentiful resources. It should be remembered 
thousands of years ago, Indians were the great traders and 
lurgists of the world. They carried on a vast trade with 
Assyria, and the Levant, before the days of the supn 
Rome; and the goods with which they supplied thor 
comprised iron, gold, silver, indigo, ivory, woven fab: 
rice, saffron, oil, and timber. It must not be though, 
industrial arts were the products of ancient civilizatio 
> present hour the artisans of India are among the - 
the world. 

“ Passing from the more remote, to the imr 
may be remarked that the vast grain trade of In* 
retained in Indian hancls ..instead aMmuu; passed 
agencies;’that is to say, Indian traders wiirL..^ 

England and sell it here on their own account. The enec». w 
such a simple operation as that will be of far-reaching importance. 
It will give to Indians an extra profit, which, in a few years, will 
greatly increase the working capital of the country; and, what is 
more, it will give them that confidence in independent action 
.which will encourage them to enter boldly into commercial opera¬ 
tions. 

, « There are immense stores of unutilized raw products, such aa 
* hides, feathers, fish, fruit, fancy stones, in addition to preserves 
of various kinds, which qpuld all become highly remunerative 
trades in native hands. These articles, if consigned to England 
by the native producers, would be sold here at cheap prices, and 
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would l&rgely extend the business of this country. The obstacles 
to this kind of trade, which arose chiefly from ignorance and pre¬ 
judice, are now being rapidly removed ; and Indians are entering 
freely into occupations which, a few years ago, would have shock¬ 
ed their countrymen. 

“ The trade which Europeans now carry on with India is scarce¬ 
ly a tithe of what that trade will become when it passes injo the 
han'ds of the native traders, who know the resources of their coun¬ 
try, and who can command limitless labour at almost nominal rates. 
Under the circumstances, we are justified in speaking of India as 
a commercially new country, and one which holds out all the 
facinating inducements of a newly discovered land. So far as 
England is concerned, the change will be a transference of the 
trade from a clique of agents to the whole body of English traders, 
who will be able to get the material they require at first hand 
,ni *v the producers. The great saving effected byjhe abolition 
^^ftermediate profits will be divided between India and England; 

%lian traders, on account of their natural advantages, will be 
remo i sell cheap here, and yet realize more than their present 


Indi t ^ eretore > behoves the Eurasians, on these and other 
nQl ^i, to unite themselves without delay with the natives qf 


to th 


if they have a desire to share in the prosperity that is 
in ore for them. They are ready, nay eager, to take us 
*0 jiip; they know well our worth aiid will value our 
, “ g Jsf we now come forward, cheerfully laying aside 

scale U anif^r c^ e ’ we sure ty And our position superabund- ; 
. the better. 

^ .jfa^re, make, our maxim —“ A good pull, a strong 

fai&jfachedta V her '" “ d our S0D «~ 

Eos' Jh businesSvi we stand—divided we fall ! 

It made and preserves every nation 1 
The union of lakes, the union of lands, 

The union of states none can sever 
The union of hearts—the union of hands 
And the flag of our union for ever! 


hf 
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A HINDU COLONY IN ANCIENT ARMENIA. 

In the history of Zenobius, a Bishop and Primate of the 
Convent of Innakinan in Syria, we find a somewhat detailed 
account of a Hindu colony in ancient Armenia. In the beginning 
of the third century the Convent was in existence. The narrative 
was written at .first in the Syrian language. It has, however, 
been handed down to us in the Armenian language. Though 
written in that language, the characters employed were Syrian. 
“ The people,” says Zenobius, u had a most extraordinary appear¬ 
ance. They were black, long-haired, ugly and unseemly to the 
sight. They claimed their origin from the Hindus. Demetr 
and Keisaney were their chief gods. They were brothers,^ and 
both are alleged to be Indian princes. Their king warDinaskey, 
, against whom a conspiracy was set on foot by the two brothers. 
An armed demonstration either to despatch or to send them 
exile from his own territory was immediately decided upo r 
effected a 'narrow escape from the hands of the king' 
fled to king Valarsaces, who gave them shelter in hi c 
nion and gave them the suzerainty of the cour. 

Here they founded the city of Vishap or Dragon, 
the place they next came to. It was here t 1 „ 
number of idols bearing the names of those they 
in India. Fifteen years after they were put to dft» 
for what fault of theirs it has not transpired. Kuar, MegV. 1 
Horain, their three sons, succeeded. Kuar founded a village anu 
christened it after his ow r n name. It is thenceforward known to 
us as Kuars. A village built by Meghti bore his name, while 
Horain in the province of Palunies kept up the memory of its 
founder, the third of the brothers named above. They afterwards 
made up their minds to migrate. And migrate they did to the 
mountainous region called Karki. The beautiful scenery all 
’around, the climate of the place, the game and other things that 
added much to their comfort and convenience were all they de¬ 
sired. The consequence wa*s that they settled there, dedicated 
idols in honor of Keisaney and Demetr and appointed priests to 
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conduct their services. The general physique, manners, customs 
and religious belief of those Hindu colonists bore close semblance 
to those of the Hindus of the present times. Such was also the; 
case with their brother colonists in Java and r Bali. I cannot say 
when did„ they permanently settle in Armenia.’ But it is certain 
that their permanent settlement was almost- synchronous, with 
Anno Mundi 3852 or a century and a half before Christ. In due 
time St. Gregory was apprised of this new colony of the Hindus. 
He marched against them to Palunies. The measure he had 
adopted-was not so much against the people as against the idols 
which they used to worship and against which he all along 
cherished the inveterate ill-feeling, or, if I may say, the malice, 
of a zealot. He made up his mind to pull down the temples with 
the idols in them. This the Hindus came to learn from the prince 
of 'lashteus. In the dead of night they safely apd adroitly 
removed them and the treasure consecrated in their names to 
subterranean cells. Having done all this they made an active 
preparation for war. In it they made it a firm resolve either 
to come out victorious and thus keep up intact their religious faith 
or to die. War was declared. Thinking that a detailed account 
of it would be uninteresting to the readers 1 have thought it 
expedient to omit it. Suffice it to say that though the Hindus, 
-nRng run were worsted, having to fight at tremendous odds, 
^ tra< %^ ^to them I must say that the resistance made by 
Austp^l an . together was per se a heroic deed. The conquered 
the pwposb bi, t 0 d ea th without quarter by the conquering Arme- 
sdjde, and for ^c-ser killed was 1038. The rest were incarcerated 
g enP *&.. g < 4. 0 ;I\ eir possessions. The son of the prince of the 
£w rtJeJnTsf settle by Demetr. The prince of the Sennies 
A A? launched in Jg surviving Hindu priests begged of the Arme- 
English busine^ erm j ss * 10n to bury their dead. The permission 
k*\S K ror was given. The dead bodies of those killed on both 
sides were heaped and buried promiscuously. Monuments bearing 
the following inscription in Syrian, Hellenic, and Ismaelitish 
characters were erected over their graves 

‘ The first battle fought very fiercely. The chief commander 
in the battle was Arzam the head (Hindu) priest, 

Who lies here interred. And with him one thousand and 
thirty eight men. 

We waged this war for the idol Keisaney and on behalf of 
Christ.’ ” • 

Zenobius, it appears, was an eye-witness of the scene he so 
faithfully describes. On peace being restored, St. Gregory made 
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the conquered Hindu priests converts to Christianity. Their 
number was 5050 excluding females, who were all subsequently 
baptised. Those who declined to accept the religion of the 
victors were put into prison and had their heads shaven. It is to 
be noted here that shaving the head of a worshipper of Keisaney 
was regarded highly insulting. The number of these prisoners 
who had stuck to the Hindu faith was 400. 

From the above it will be seen that the names of the gods 
the Hindus in Armenia used to adore bore close similarity with 
those worshipped even in these days in the parent country. 
Even the names of places they had colonized and of their descend¬ 
ants were not, it is needless to say, too far out of the mark. One 
instance would, it is hoped, suffice. Ashtishat was nothing more 
or less than a hundred bones, or a place of skulls where hundreds 
of sacrifices of human or other beings were made. This I venture 
to say on the authority of Mr. Abdall, who contributed a valuable 
paper on the subject to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The statements of that writer willfully bear me out. 

N. C. B. 
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A NOTE ON THE INDIAN CONGRESS. 

The abandonment of the Indian Councils Bill by the Gov¬ 
ernment in England suggests the desirability of a departure for 
the Congress from its accepted principles of agitation. It gives 
us leisure; and I think we ought to revise our policy. The event 
referred to ma> be regarded as the last of an important series 
which began with the death of Mr. Bradlaugh and had for 
its middle term the agression of some of the Congress men into 
questions of Social reform. 

Speaking for myself personally I have never ventured to lend 
deliberations in aid of the Congress movement except in a very 
capacity on one or two inconspicuous occasions. For 
ic® contented myself with giving only a silent vote for 
111 - Y tujdering how embarrassing it always becomes to 
the jShrpose o. ^<o]jt; cs f rQ m widely varying points of view. I 
change ^f r Sde to a small extent, looking at the bill *ow 
brought forward and because the bill, if not amended, may become 
positively demoralizing. 

The Congress policy, as it is, is capable of improvement in 
three important matters: (1) the view it has taken of the Indian's 
citizenship from the stand-point of the British constitution, (2) its 
calculation as to the effects of constitutional agitation in England 
and the pressure of British popular opinion upon the Imperial 
machinery of Indian administration; and (3) the idea of the 
authority delegated to the Congress by its Indian constituency. 

Religion.— We ought to understand the fact that delegates 
to the Congress are not empowered by the* constituents to speak 
on matters of Religious or Social reform It is significant of the 
novelty and imi >aturity of the Congress organization that its con¬ 
stituencies have not spoken out on thfe Consent Bill agitation. 
They have not declared either for or against Mr. Hume’s utterances 
in that collection. It is said that in the Government of the Urfited 


. tracbjiun 
Ausf^ilfc* 
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States the constitution remains beyond the ordinary reach of 
interference by the representatives. Similarly, Religion and the 
religious element in Caste organization should not be touched by 
the Congress. The Government interference in these matters 
is ,a moot point, considering the pledges repeatedly given to the 
subject community. The Congress made a mistake in claiming a 
representative capacity higher than what can be claimed for the 
Government itself. In any case the delegates must be sent back 
to their polling booths before they could lay claim to the position 
of religious and social reformers. If there is any thing about 
whifch the people of India are very jealous it is Religion. The 
Congress ought to insist upon that fact rather than claim for itself, 
or for the Reformed Legislature it would create, the authority 
to regulate Religion and Caste institutions in India. Because 
the British Parliament is enabled to govern the Anglican Church, 
it does not follow that the Congress may or ought to work on 
similar lines. 

Who is The Sovereign of India ?—Turning to another 
aspect of the question, I would point out that there is a thick mist 
around the all-important inquiry—Who is the true Sovereign of 
India ? India is not only not a Democracy but it cannot be one 
for ages to come. The people have been brought up under 
essentially different ideas. Instead of altering the British consti¬ 
tution for adapting it to the needs of the Indian peoples, the 
Congress should enunciate the exact extent of the obligations 
incurred by us as a subject community and to point out to whom 
and whom alone are those obligations due. 

The Parliament. —There is considerable vagueness and 
even-mistification about the rights of the Anglo-Indians and those 
of the Government. The Government is despotic and does not 
recognise any partnership in its Sovereign rights with the Anglo- 
Indian community for all the airs the latter assume. Mr. Yule was 
simply honest in asking for constitutional rights from the platform 
of the Congress for all the peoples inhabiting India. We should 
recognise certain important facts. The Sovereignty of India is 
practically vested in the Parliament of England. 

But the Parliament is a corporate institution. Its members 
are public functionaries. No one of them individuilly possesses 
Sovereignty. Individual members obtain power by virtue of their 
abilities and, as regards Indian questions, by leave of their con- 
stituences. When Bradlstugh cr Fawcett spoke for India in the 
House of Commons, their position was indefinite to a degree. 
They spoke as philanthropists only and theh- British 88nstituents 
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suffered them to do so because personally they had nothing to 
lose from any advancement of Indian interests effected by their 
representatives. The constituencies of Manchester and Birming¬ 
ham are otherwise situated, for they have a direct interest in India 
however that interest may clash with that of the children of the 
soil. So again when Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Maclean, and Sir 
Roper Lethbridge speak for the Anglo-Indian Community, they 
speak only as English or British Nationalists and in the discharge 
of a self-constituted vocation. Their constituencies suffer them to 
do so without having any tangible interest in the development of 
British trade with India. The admission of a Lai Mohan Ghose or 
a Dadabhai Nowrojee to the British Parliament would not give 
a constitutional right to represent India in the national council 
of the United Kingdom. It is scarcely possible for some years to 
come to graft an imperialist policy on the *democratic one 
pursued by the English Parliament in the interests of her own 
people. 

The Anglo-Indians, notwithstanding the purblindness of the 
journals that represent them now, may, when men of true 
political foresight will direct their counsels, cast in their lot with 
the children of the soil. Their pretensions to political superiority 
over Her Majesty's Indian subjects is paralleled :, by the consti¬ 
tutional superiority of British Colonists over Colonial Natives. 
But the position claimed is far from being established. It is 
for the Congress to clear the ground of such vague notions. 
It should not only enlighten the British constituencies and 
British politicians generally, but it should guard against the spread 
of the idea that the Indians, in respect of political status, are like 
Colonial Natives. The last-named people are not British subjects 
even when admitted to a share in the administration as in Ceylon. 
As British subjects, our position should be made clear, and then we 
might hold up our heads as units of a great political community. 
Until the initial difficulty is removed, no substantial progress can 
be effected in the way' of reforming the Indian Councils. The 
Colonies are constituted by Royal Charter similar to those of the 
East India Company. The transfer of the territorial acquisitions 
of the Company to the British Crown raised the position of Indian 
subjects. What we are expecting from reformation of the Councils, 
is to make of India a decent self-developing unit in the comity 
of nations. But we cannot hope to succeed until our relations 
with England as a whole are defined so as to leave us a 
useful modicum of political autonomy in matters that are not 
imperial. 
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Objections.— We cannot, it will be said, expect England to 
* discuss abstract questions about what the obligations of India are 
tp her real Sovereign and who that real Sovereign is. It is true 
that a genuine democracy like England has no time to bestow on 
such considerations. But if this is hard for us to get done in 
England, it is still farther beyond reach of reasonable expectation 
that by dint of public speaking and pamphleteering the leaders of 
the Congress will be able to secure attention to it in India. The 
British nation does not find it easy to understand what the East 
India Company acquired. It does not follow that the Indian mutiny, 
or even rebellion, led, by the Company's failure, to a constitutional 
share for India in the united monarchy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. We may please ourselves by dwelling on the rights of 
Indian subjects with reference to the limitations on the authority 
of the Crown or Parliament in England. But the instinctive 
selfishness of man would force Englishmen to demolish our edifice 
of fancy. Surely it would be a democratic and even foolhardy 
ambition for ceded or subjugated India to have her popular rights 
determined first and to leave the shell only of political rights for 
that figurehead of constitutional monarchies, the Crown. 

India’s PRAYER.— Let us, therefore, bring matters to a head 
by urging (i) that India as a dependency is prepared to bear her 
burdens as such. Her only prayer is that those burdens do not 
go on continually increasing: (2) that howsoever these burdens or, 
let us pall it, the Indian tribute, may be defined and safeguarded, 
the dhtire sum may be distributed not among one hbmogenious 
people but among a number of groups, and (3) that these groups 
ought also to have for each of them a distinct political position and 
function. 

The Sovereign’s dues.— It will be perceived that, according 
to my view of the case, the Anglo-Indians are only one of certain 
numerous groups of the subject community residing in India. They 
have no right to claim from the other communities here what the 
Sovereign only can claim. This fact should be distinctly recognized 
and if possible^ should be gradually given effect to by assigning a 
fixed tribute to England and by giving to the Indian subject 
classes some reasonable internal organization. 

• For purposes of illustration I may say that there should be an 
Indian Committee in the House of Commons in place of ^he Secre¬ 
tary of State and hiS Council; that that Committee should be re¬ 
sponsible for distributing the ftidian tribute for the benefit of British 
finances; that the Committee should be restricted expressly in 
regard to the power of adding to the tribute; and that in one of its 
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branches it should have the judicial function of trying what 
are the Sovereign’s dues and where the rights of the Sovereign 
or of any or all of the subject classes are trenched upon. This, 
however, is only by way of illustration. 

Indian subjects : their classes. —The Indian subjects of 
the Crown should be grouped together into a number«of classes 
upon any natural principle that may suggest itself. Each class 
should be free to deal with its own religious and social questions 
without interference from or by the others. If the scheme meets 
with approval it might be expanded in course of time. For instance, 
the present allotment for Education, or, for that matter, the policy 
itself of Education, may be made over to each class for itself. So 
.again, eventually, the judicial functions and the judicial revenue 
may be given up so far as each class and its members are 
concerned. This may obviate the objections of Lord Dufferin that 
India is a congeries of distinct nationalities. 

The classification will apply to the Anglo-Indian Community 
also as a co-ordinate group with other communities howsoever or¬ 
ganized. I presume no Anglo-Indian ever thinks of a racial 
hierarchy for India. 

Representation. — A classification of the people is indispeiv* 
sable for any system of representation that may be advocated by 
the Congress. If the Sovereign’s tribute can be made to take the 
form of a fixed pecuniary burden upon the aggregate number of 
subject classes, it would then be feasible to arrange for a tort of 
Federation in respect of those classes. The Reformed Legistttive 
Council, for which the Congress should advocate, would be of the 
nature of such a Federation. 

If deemed advisable, the Anglo-Indian group may have, not¬ 
withstanding its numerical weakness, a larger number of repre¬ 
sentatives in the federation than any of the other groups. But it 
would be preposterous to give them a fixed majority among the 
whole body. The question of the Sovereign’s dues being dis¬ 
entangled, it would be possible to organize 1 representative institu¬ 
tion for the subject classes, obviating the usual objections to 6 uch 
a scheme. But the Sovereign power cannot for all time retain, in 
any such organization, the supremacy due to it in Lidia, by being 
allowed to have an initial majority for itself. The Sovereign can¬ 
not be ^ factor in a popular assembly and also command the 
assembly as a permanent power. It may reserve for itself a power 
of veto upon reasons assigned. • 

Each Indian class.—— I am not in ‘favor of the Elective 
System, But I am prepared to concede that there is no other 
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political model for Indians to follow for practical purposes. On 
the other hand, my scheme does not render it imperative that 
every one Of the Indian classes should find its representatives by 
Election for a term. If the native states be included in the scheme, 
the hereditary chiefs would represent their respective states. 
Separate systems of representation may be devised for the Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Sikhs, &c., consistently with their character and 
condition. If the subject classes have any autonomous functions, 
such as matters connected with Religion and Society, then the 
manner in which they discharge that function would furnish the clue 
to a sound method of representation in the Federal Council. 

The Judicial System which would suit a Federation of this 
kind must be arranged separately for the several kinds of litiga¬ 
tion. For civil litigation between the members of the same 
class, the class itself should provide and pay. For disputes 
between distinct classes, when only individual interests are in 
question, the general principle that the defendant’s domicile regu¬ 
lates jurisdiction would be sufficient.. But when any class as a 
whole is plaintiff or defendant, the case ought to come before a 
different and special tribunal. This tribunal may be formed out of 
the present Original jurisdiction of the Indian High Courts. There 
may be an appeal to the judicial department of the Indian Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons before referred to as appeals are 
now preferable to the Privy Council. AH questions between the 
Executive department of that Committee and the Federal body may 
also be assigned to the Privy Council for final or original decision 
as it may be desired. 

The triple government. —It will be perceived that the 
present Government would have to be recast and distributed into 
three grades according to this scheme. The topmost grade re¬ 
presenting the Sovereign would be associated with the House of 
Commons and have a tribute from India but only the tribute 
and no more. Within its limits this bureau may be left subject to 
all the influences that may affect the British Constitution in the 
near or distant future. But it will be long before the Congress 
will be allowed »o meddle with it. The check over it would be 
self-imposed, Ic will be subject to European public opinion. 
The membership of <his topmost grade of Indian Government, 
and the offices under it, would, according to this scheme, 
be governed by parliamentary rote, royal Charter, or Letters 
Patent, or any thing of thafsort. Its judicial functions would be 
similar to those of the Federal Courts of Justice In America. The 
Privy Council may be consolidated with It so far as Indian affairs 
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arc concerned. The second grade of Government would replace 
the existing Viceregal and Local Governments, but only in the 
interests of the Federation of Indian classes. Admission to office 
in this grade would be without patronage or favor and governed 
by examination and open competition* When the Indian Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons is left to answer for its conduct 
to the British nation and to open litigation with the Indian Federal 
Council, the question would be necessarily obviated whether the 
rest of the Indian classes should any longer have to go up to 
England in the interests of only one class of subjects, via., the 
Anglo-Indians, for examination and admission into the Federal Civil 
Service* Lastly, the question of service for each autonomous 
class of the lowest grade, taken by itself, would also get removed 
from this discussion as a matter of course. A system of open 
competition for the Federal ^Service might well reduce the scale 
of remuneration for the servants when the growing number of 
candidates would offer the opportunity. If the Imperial service 
be left to the Indian Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, to be filled by examination of patronage just as that 
Committee pleased, it would be easy enough to transfer the 
present Civil Service examination to India . for the pro¬ 
posed Federation. Reduction will then follow as matter of 
course. ' , 

The Army Organization is the greatest difficulty in my 
scheme. For the social and political good understanding for 
which this scheme looks after is not consistent with the jealousy 
between conqueror and conquered to which the Army gives a mate¬ 
rial shape. v 

Without trying to make a complete paper-scheme I may say 
that the Army Organization should be left to the Indian Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons with a definite pecuniary allotment 
as part of the Indian tribute. That tribute should be moderate 
enough for the Federation to pay, and satisfactory enough to the 
British nation \o stop further expansion. If the arrangement be 
fair for India, it would be the interest of the Federation to keep 
the peace between estates or classes of which it will be composed, 
and the military allotment would be gradually reduced to a mini¬ 
mum for all domestic purposes. As against ytt'cernal invasion 
and extraordinary measures, the common interests of the classes 
ought to suffice. The most barbarous races are careful to prevent 
and resist external aggression. When the very existence of the 
Federation, and with it, of the class&s, is threatened, I do not 
appreciate' the fe&; expressed by some Anglo-Indian advocates 
E 
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that reasonable cooperation between them and the Indians cannot 
be organized. 

The Police have, in India, a quasi military character. But I 
may be mistaken, and that is why I would leave these parts Of 
the question to be independently viewed from my stand point. 
Viewed in another light the scheme amounts to these: 

( 1 ) The Home charges should be defined in respect of both 
the total, and the individual items that compose them. The 
beneficiary owners of these charges should be constituted by the 
House of Commons into a Committee representing the British 
Sovereignty over India. 

(2) The Indian subjects should be classified and then confe¬ 
derated upon some equitable and natural principle. 

(3) The lowest groups should have a measure of autonomy 
with room for gradual development *from within but without the 
'Chance of disturbing the rights of the Sovereign power. 

The CONGRESS-POLICY. —If the Congress proceeds upon some 
such line of policy it would be possible to render the connection 
between India and England durable, and their ultimate separation in 
the distant future, peaceful. If, however, it is sought to make that 
connection permanent by elaborating the British constitution in 
the interests of India the result will be failure in the end and 
mistrust in the biginning. If the growing distrust between the con¬ 
quered and the conquerors and the increased intolerance of the 
latter terminate in disaster, the Congress will have to share in the 
odi^m along with the Anglo-Indians. 7 ’he regret will be all 
jthe greater for the Congress and our posterity that the calamity 
will cause greater injury to us than to the Anglo-Indians. At the 
same time there can be no doubt that the Congress has not come 
forward too soon in its day. The aggravation of Indian suffering 
is unmistakable since the supersession of the East India Company. 
Whatever may be the cause of the evil, that the Congress is 
mistrusted we know too well. It is barely necessary to add that 
this is due to our ignoring the following points : 

(a) The Union of England with Scotland has had an earlier 
history than that of Britain with Ireland. The former is not 
perfect and the latter threatens to be ah utter failure. In ahy 
case the chhracter of the Irish Union is problematical. 

(b) The Union of England and her ColofcUfS is a dream. 

(c) The Union with India cannot take the precedence of the 
Colonial Union. 

{d) It would be a doubtful gain if the Colonial Union were 
based upon the model of the Irish Union. 
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To sum up: since the British Constitution must (ail to secure 
India’s union with England and since the drain upon India's 
wealth cannot be borne for ever, the only peaceful solution pos¬ 
sible is a tributary relation such as would be intelligible to the 
world at large. Perfect autonomy for India, as the result of a 
peaceful cession, may not be expected until Englishmen attained a 
diviner character than that of men. But without some kjhd of ' 
autonomy for the people, the bladder is sure to burst, as even the 
most rabid journals of Anglo-India must admit. 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 

(The speculations of Congress-politicians are always characterised by a 
certain degree of vagueness. The forogoing paper is from the pen of a practi¬ 
cal writer. Yet it is not free from vagueness. What, for example, does the 
writer mean by advising the Congress to first ascertain who the Sovereign 
of the Indian peoples is and what are the Sovereign’s dues 1 Is the question 
so difficult for oven ordinary men to understand ? The Crown and the Houses 
of Parliament constitute the sovereign authority. The Viceroy exercises that 
authority under certain limitations. Whether acquired by oession or con¬ 
quest, what can be the rights of India against the Sovereign ? The Iudian 
Statute Book* does not disclose a Petition of Righto embodying the ancient 
and undoubted rights of the Subject against the Sovereign. Whatever rights we 
have are the free gifts of the sovereign authority. The distinctions between 
Crown colonies and Ceded territories referred to by Lord Kingsdown in the 
case of the Advocate-General of Bengal v. Maharani Surnomoyc, or those 
based upon the acquisition of the Dewauy and acted upon by the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, are judicial distinctions that are always ignored 
in practical politics. We may agitate for the acquisition of new rights. 
Constitutional agitation can do no harm. Like many greater men Congress- 
politicians might walk the streetsof Indian towns with dozens of Constititfckxra 
in their pockets. We are not pro-Cougressists nor do we view the Congress with a 
hostile eye. The speculations of Congress-politicians are always high falutin 
for us. At a time when the Congress, in its endeavours to obtain some kind of 
limited representation for the Legislative Councils in India, has really roused 
such bitter opposition, who is there that can maintain his gravity at the sight 
of its leaders being advised to propose such sweeping changes as are advocated 
in the fore-going paper ? We cannot criticise our own wares. For all that, 
though ours is a catholic organ of opinion, we should guard ourselves from 
being identified with such speculations.-—Eo., jV. JU .} 
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RENUNCIATION. 

[From the German of Heinrich ZeiseJ] 

I have revell’d in the sparkling wine, in the fragrance of the rose, 

I have bath’d in the bright and warm sunshine, in the breeze which in spring¬ 
time blows, 

1 have oft in shady woods repos'd, when the breath of eve was faint, 

And have heard, when night around me closed, the nightingale’s complaint, 

I have climb’d the mountain’s rugged side,—what a gorgeous scene below ! 

I have mark’d the storm there in its pride, as it yell’d its notes of woe, 

1 have cross’d and re-cross*d the stormy main,—drunk deeply from Pleasure’s 
bowl j 

But, 0 for the balm that will soothe my heart’s pain,—the grief that is reading 
my soul! - ' 

1 have studied Shakespeare’s vivid scenes, and Byron’s rich poesy, 

Ophelia’s love and grief have been pourtray’d in my dreams to me 
With Frithhof Pv roam’d where the south wind blows,—with lngeborg north¬ 
ward stray’d, 

And have seen bow pales the cheek’s red rose, the blossoms of love soon fade. 
Schiller I’ve Oft, his brow flowcr-starr’d, exulting he pour’d his lay, 

And Goedie.tho echoing gates unbarr’d, to show me the heavenly way ; 

By the Spirit of Poesy cleans’d from stain, I shunn’d the treacherous bowl 
But 0 for the balm that will soothe my heart’s pain,—the grief that is rending 
my soul l 

And 1 must wander alone, alone,—Ye gods, no relief for me 1 
In anguish and torture suffer on,—on earth I shall ne’er be free. 

0 where, 0 where are the dreams of youth, its aspirations high ? 

The dreams have fledthere is no truth,—for the world is all a lie. 

My hopes have dispers’d,—they mock’d mo sore,—strength fails me to strive or 
pray, 

And the music that charm’d my ears before, in silench has died away. 

The torch burns lov;who » here again ?—Tia Death !-<I have reach’d my 
goal.) 

Ti»4tou alone canst soothe my heart’s pain,—the grief {hat is rending my soul! 


0 . C, DUTT. 
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NECESSITY OF RELIGION. 

Matthew Arnold, the distinguished apostle of the .Church of 
Culture, the great critic of the age, and a poet^of no common order, 
has said : “ Nations and men, whoever is shipwrecked is shipwreck¬ 
ed on conduct! In vain do philosophical radicals devise fine new 
programmes which leave it out; in vain does France trumpet the 
ideas of ’89 which, are to do instead." Yes; the problem of all 
problems before man is, how we, with heart so pnrne to yield to the 
influence of temptations with which the world abounds, may secure a 
moral existence—•may save ourselves from shipwreck on conduct. 

* Can we not live a moral life knowing what is right and what 
is wrong ? Have we not been gifted with reason to guide us and 
with sense of duty to impel us to do what is right and eschew 
what is wrong ? But alas, * it is too true that our reason is 
too <gften blurred by the mist of doubt, and our sense of duty 
lies paralysed on its own dry ground at the shock it receives from 
turbulent passions raging within. There is another difficulty be¬ 
sides ; simple intellectual conviction cannot lead. to the world of 
action. Herbert Spencer has shown elaborately the soundness of 
this truth in his Study of Sociology. We ma^IcnbwMt thing to be 
true and worth pursuing, but how may ouf selfifb* jpf duty he 
awakened so as to impel us forthwith to action ? Even such an 
act as Eating, so necessary to the support of life, would no 4 be 
attended to by thousands of men if its performance depended 
upon the mere intellectual conviction of its propriety, instead of 
being recommended by an impulse of a very different kind—an 
impulse, which, if disregarded, would command notice even in the 
midst of the most absorbing occupation and notwithstanding all 
well-reasoned motives to the contrary for ignoring it' for ever so 
short a time. That this is a difficulty of a very serious nature, is 
admitted alike by theists, atheists, and agnostics. This difficulty 
could be successfully met, by those who lived under the fear of a 
superior Being. For example, when Raja Sudraka, so goes the story 
in the ancient Sanskrit drama Mritchakatika, requested Vita to 
murder Vasantasena, Vitd said: “ All Nature would behold the crinffi 
—the Genii of the £rove, the sun, the moon, the winds, the vault of 
heaven, the firm-set earth, the mighty Yama who judges the dead and 
the conscious soul.” But in the cultured age it is not possible to be 
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ruled by that sort of fear. The spirit of the modem age, has 
liberated the World from the shackles of superstition, from feat 
of Genii, and a thousand other such phantoms of the brain. But 
what has it given us instead for saving ourselves from shipwregk on 
conduct ? Goethe, who was a great admirer of culture and 
progress,—of culture and progress at all costs, could not deny that 
this sort of liberation of the world from ancient religious restraints, 
is not always healthy. He says: “ All which merely frees our 
spirit without giving us the command over ourselves, is dele¬ 
terious.” Ancient creeds and dogmas have lost credibility for 
us. But has anything new been devised, or found out, in the place 

of ancient ideas ? Let us see. 

* 

The celebrated Bnglish disciple of Comte, Frederic Harrison, 
after having fully appreciated * the difficulty of awakening our 
sense of duty, and of generating a strong impulse for action in a 
a cause however right and just, has said ; “The problem is 
this—Human life and society are in want of a revivifying and re¬ 
forming force. This must be a devotion that wholly satisfies and 
coincides with scientific, logical intellect. It must be one that 
wholly satisfies and appeals to bur practical energy, our oRfcving 
for work and life on earth.. The old creeds, Bible and Salvation 
no longer satisfy these conditions.” Again',' in reference to the 
belief of some atheists and agnostics that the conviction of any¬ 
thing being our duty is sure to be followed by the performance 
thereof, he says.; “ AH the teaching of History, the entire logic of 
philosophy, the perennial yearnings of the human heart, are 
against them, [atheists, &c.]. Charlemagne and Alfred, Cromwell 
and Washington, St. Louis and Hildebrand, St. Paul, Mahomet, 
Confucius, Moses, were men whose whole natures were fused 
through and through,—brain, heart and will, all together by that 
which was at once to them Thought—Resolve—Love. They 
moved men and created epochs—not because they got ho’d of 
some particular truth, or not merely by that, but because their 
mighty natures had been kindled with a high passion—because 
their lives were seen to be transfigured in its light.” {Nineteenth 
Century , March, r88i.) 

Frederic Harrison, it must be said to his credit, ;&&$•> veal in¬ 
sight into the difficulty. But as a Comteist, as qne having >no faith 
pi God, he proposes to bring a creed to bear upon it-which must 
not be “ superhuman ” and “ supra-telluric.” What that creed is 
we are all pretty familiar with. , Ail the end* that were served in 
this direction by worshipping^ a God, may now be attained, the 
Comteists would say, by worshipping Humanity. Lot us examine 
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this theory carefully. Our difficulty, we stated at starting, was 
how to have such an emotional existence as might generate a love 
for duty and an active inclination for discharging it. Now, if by 
worshipping Humanity we are to understand that we must diss 
charge our duties in respect of Humanity, the difficulty is not in 
the least solved. ‘ Jt is rather deceiving ourselves by an argument 
in a circle that to generate love for duty, we should have a devo¬ 
tion to duty as a revivifying force. If again wc are to interpret 
this worship of Humanity in the light that we are to worship it 
as an Abstract Being in the place of God, the difficulty is re¬ 
doubled. Huxley, irt the’ February number of the Nineteenth 
Century oh 1889, fully exposed the absurdity of this theory. He 
ably shewed that since perfection cannot be seen in any particular 
iijdividual, a perfect generalised Humanity such as can command 
the worship of a sane' man is impossible of attainment. Thus we 
see that the Coifiteists fail to give us any remedy, though their 
diagnosis of the disease, it must be admitted, is sound. 

Matthew Arnold proposes a remedy, which is both curious 
apd instructive. He first asserts that the function of religion 
is tofbuch morality with emotion, without which touch, he admits, 
it is not possible for us to be moral; for, what else would give us 
an emotional existence, he argues. But his religion is summed 
up in one line, namely, a faith in a power which is not ourselves 
and which makes for righteousness. He denies in clear terms any 
personality to this supreme power, for he says- that no one has 
discovered the nature of God to be personal. If* God is no 
Conscious intelligence, if he is not a person, how can we feel 
ourselves so related to him as to ensure our morality being touched 
with emotion under his influence ? This position of Matthew 
Arnold is simply anomalous. Like Comte and his followers, he 
fully believe 0 that to save ourselves from shipwreck on conduct, 
wc must have faith in some religion. But as a personal God, in 
whom he has lost all faith, he brings forward an impersonal some¬ 
thing which can no way serve the purpose in view; for it is in the 
nature of things impossible that love should be directed to an 
impersonal abstraction. 

From the very clear statement of facts by Frederic Harrison, 
as quoted before, .-it is convincing that man is really in need of 
something by which bis morality should be touched. But we also 
see now’, that the^so-called religions proposed by these .modern 
thinkers, are ineffective ; and that it ,is absurd to designate them 
as such. What should we then do to save ourselves from ship¬ 
wreck on conduct ? These theories only force our spirit without 
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giving us the command over ourselvesconsequently they are 
deleterious. 

It is true that if we could prove the existence of a Personal God 
who thinks for us and loves us, our problem would be solved. But 
can we do that logically in the teeth of all the scientific researches 
of the day? Yes, we believe we can. I ask the kind reader to 
refer to * my article entitled u Problems of Religion ” in the 
October number of the National Magazine of 1890, in which I have 
attempted a solution in that direction. Who in this scientific age 
can deny that there is something behind these phenomenal exist- 
ences which is “ fair and just,” which punishes us for our sins and 
rewards us for our good deeds? I cannot here enter into a broad 
and systematic exposition of the truth, having already stated my 
arguments on the subject in the number of this magazine just 
referred to. I only qtfote here from Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures 
of Life ” some suggestive and relevant remarks delivered in the 
course, of an address by F. H. Huxley, the distinguished Naturalist, 
to the South London Working Men’s College a long time ago 
Professor Huxley first draws a simile between the game at chess 
and the life of man, and then goes on to say : “The chess-board 
is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the 
pules of the game are what we call the Laws of Nature. The 
Player on the other side is hidden from us. We know that his 
play is always fair, just and patient. But also we know to our 
cost that he never overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest 
allowance fqr ignorance. To the man who plays well the highest 
stakes'are paid, with that sort of overflowing generosity which 
with the strong shows delight in strength. And one who plays ill 
is check-mated 

Are we not then, if we are to do our duty, that is, if we are 
to live as we should live, 40 adjust ourselves to the will and dis¬ 
pensation of the Player behind the scenes ? Are we not then to 
commit ourselves humbly to Him, in order that we may receive 
from him an emotional life to govern our conduct ? -This Player 
is no fiction ; and his fair and just ways cannot but stir the deepest 
feelings. If anybody fail to see the hidden Player and to appre¬ 
ciate his fair and just ways, which even an agnostic naturalist 
does not fail to do, be, to use Teufelsdroch’s language, “ were he 
President of innumerable Royal Societies, and carried the whole 
Mecanique Celeste and Hegel’s philosophy and the epitome of all 
laboratories and observatories with “their results, in his single 
head—is but a pair of Spectacles behind which there is no Eye/ 

BIJAYCHANDRA MAZUMDAR, B.A, 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE . 

Chapter I. 

!< Oh! My darling, I am afraid to leave you! ” sobbed a 
poor mother, as she stood in her bedroom in a house situated in 
one of the suburbs of Calcutta, clasping her daughter to her, as she 
spoke, with close loving pressure. f ‘ I fear for the step* you have 
taken to-day. Oh! It would kill me, I think, if you should be- 
unhappy, and learn to curse the day, that saw you married ? I “ 
should think l had not done enough to warn you agah.st It. Oh! 
Would to God it could be undone !” 

“ Hush! Mother my love,” answered the daughter soothing-, 
ly. “ Do not distress your dear self so, trust in God, as I do—if _ 
he thinks it well, that I should be unhappy in this marriage, His 
will b§ done. And I think you over-estimate the danger, for 
Norman is very kind and loves me well.” 

“ Yes, Beatrice, he says he does, but my heart misgives me 
sorely: I am sure he does not love you as a man ought to love my 
sweet daughter. Oh 1 To think that you should have tied your¬ 
self to him far JjfeJ ” and the poor lady sobbed afresh. * # 

“ Dear mother, if I had known that you were so set against 
Norman, I perhaps might not have married him, although it would 
have been a painful sacrifice to me, for I love him so well! But 
who knows? If he should make me unhappy, it might prove a 
blessing in disguise! ” 
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" I want no Ijlfessings in - disguise Tor my daughter, I want 
* them to be apparent! ” Tried the Another half fiercely. As she 
spoke, a masculine voice was heard calling from another room— 

" now, Mrs. Baxter, if you intend to catch the train, we had bettef 
be starting soon!” 

“ There!” said Mrs. Baxter bitterly. ”Yoti see he is jealous 
of me, and grudges you to me for even this short time!” 

“ Oh ! Mother,” answered 'Beatrice with a reproachful glance, 

“ how you wrong him !” And then, with one last long clinging 
embrace, the mother and the newly-wedded daughter returned to 
the son and husband, who awaited them in the drawing-room. - 
“ What a long time you have been, Bee,” said Norman Carruthers, a 
short, stoutly-built man of about twenty-seven years of age, with 
fair complexion and light hair, to his wife, as she entered. 

Yes, Norman dear, mother and I were saying good-bye to 
each other; it is so much better to do it here than in the train.” 

“ Exactly so, I hate to have my womenklnd make a scene,’’ 
answered Norman with a disagreeable smile, that lay as an added 
weight upon Mrs. Baxter’s anxious maternal heart, but which was 
unnoticed by Beatrice, who was busying herself about the strap¬ 
ping up of some umbrellas and sticks, that lay loose upon a sofa 
near. 

“ Yes, and I think 1 had better say good-Sye now also,” said 
William Baxter,' turning to his sister, and taking her in his arms, 

” good bye, dear little sister, 1 hope you wiil always be very 
happy, and don’t forget us, darling; write to us often ; you know 
how we shall yearn for news of you.” 

“ Yes, dear Willie, of course I shall often think of, and write 
to you,’* answered the sister with tears in her voice, “ good-bye, 
my dear, good old boy !” 

“ We really ought to be starting,” broAe in Norman Carruthers’ 
voice upon this loving farewell; and obedient to his implied 
command, the brother and sister separated; and soon the whole 
party—sad, silent, and thoughtful—were being driven over to the 
Howrah Railway Station to catch the night mail. 

And why should they be thus silent and unhappy l True 
the only daughter had that day been married, and the mother and 
brother were going far away from her; but woutd that fact alone 
warrant the bitter expressions of grief, to which we have heard 
Mrs. Baxter give vent ? Assuredly not. Let me try and make clear 
to you some of the circumstances surrounding this case, of which 
I am writing; and explain to you Mrs. Baxters deep-rooted dis¬ 
trust of her nevr-made son-in-law', 
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The Baxter family had not arrived in Calcutta very long . 
before my story opens, only about a year ago. The mother 
and sister had accompanied William Baxter to the Golden East, 
when he went out to take up an accountant’s berth in one of the 
many large mercantile firms of the City of Palaces. Soon* after 
their arrival there, and during the cold season, they had happened 
to make tire acquaintance of Norman Carruthers, who had also but 
recently arrived from England, and who was starting a business 
for himself in the town. 

That casually-made acquaintanceship rapidly ripened into 
something much warmer between the young man and Beatrice 
Baxter; a fact which Mrs. Baxter noted with dismay. 

Beatrice was then about eighteen, a small slight pale- 
complexioned girl,, sadly unendowed with that quickly fading but 
much-coveted beauty, that takes all men’s hearts by storm. 
Alas ! She was very plain! And to the melancholy fact she was 
sensitively alive. Poor girl! How keenly she felt her own 
want of beauty, passionate worshipper of ail lovely things, as she 
was, it was a daily trial to her to look in her glass and mark 
her own plainness: and exaggerating her lack of fairness, as she 
unconsciously did 1 , she was morbidly sensitive over it. No man 
dared pay her a compliment twice, for the angry gleam, that would 
flash from her hazel-brown eyes, told very plainly how she 
mistrusted and abhorred all those light soft nothings with which 
men seek to cajole and flatter us women, whom they, with, 
refreshing egotism,, deem their inferiors in mental stature and 
qualities. 

And yet, if Beatrice had but known it, there was something, 
more fascinating about her to the generality of men, than in many, 
a prettier girl. It is difficult to determine in what this fascination^ 
lay; perhaps in her soft voice ; perhaps in the bright smiles that 
used to flash across her face and momentarily beautify it; 
perhaps in her graceful kindly manners; perhaps in the honest? 
true soul that shone through her eyes. But whatever the mystic 
subtle power was, a man had but to know Her well to crown 
her in his soul, the best and sweetest woman he had ever met. 
And whcu-sbaH. say, that this were not a higher honour and a 
greater triumph, than to.be enthroned a Queen of Beauty ? 

She was all ,unconscious of her own charm, however, and 
so thinking with-rveet humility—‘ Jf 1 cannot be beautiful, let 
me at least strive to be as gentle and kind, as possible, all 
1 come across.’ She grew in spiritual, if not in physical beauty. 
Do not mistake me. She was not one of those troublesome 
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and injudicious women, who are always talking of their religion, 
parading it before, and attempting to discuss it with, indiffer- 
, ent and uninterested persons, who grow in time to hate the 
women themselves, and the religion which they profess. No! 
I doubt if even her own mother and brother knew how thoroughly 
she believed in and loved her Heavenly Father. Her child-like 
faith was observable in the calm, contented manner with 
which she received all reverses, (though sheltered within the 
loving circle of her mother and brother’s care, as she was, she had 
naturally not had many to bear thus far in her life), and in her 
sweet kindliness to those around her. 

I have said that Mrs. Baxter noticed the growing love between 
Norman Carruthers and her young daughter with dismay. She 
had an instinctive dislike for this man, who was preparing to steal 
her cherished 'ewe-lamb from her fold. Why, she could not tell; 
for save for a certain shallowness and superficiality- observable to 
a keen scrutinize^ Norman Caruthers presented a fair outside to 
the world; well-bred, talkative, good-looking, he certainly vtould 
have been accorded a foremost place among likeable men by a 
careless public; but Mrs. Baxter, her daughter ’j weal or woe bound 
- up with him, studied him with a shrewder sight and found hir.i 
faulty; so when her daughter went to her one day and confessed 
that she loved him, afid that he had asked her to be his wife, she 
endeavoured by every lair means within her power to dissuade 
the girl from accepting him. 

But who can convince a girl that the man she loves is un¬ 
worthy of her? To all Mrs. Baxter? remarks upon his faults she 
had a prompt answer. Did Mrs, Baxter say—“He is lazy,” 
She would .eply, Oh! no, we only sec him when ne is away from 
his office; and he has a right to be idle then.” Or—“ He seems to- 
look down upon and despise you. ’ She would cry, “Oh! How 
can you think so, mamma ? He says I am too good for him ! ” Or 
again—“ I do not see what he has to support you upon. 1 She would 
re ply —“ Why! He has his business, which he says is improving 
rapidly! ” In fact it was impossible for her to perceive any wrong 
in him, for loving him with the first love that had come into her 
young life, her eyes were blinded by the rose-coloured specta¬ 
cles, through which she viewed him. 

Seeing how passionately the girl loved Mr. tSarrutbers, Mrs. 
Baxter sadly and reluctantly gave her consent to an engagement, 
consoling herself the while with the thought, that there seemed no 
immediate probability of the marriage taking place, and many things 
might arise to prevent it; perhaps Beatrice herself would find out 
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her lover’s worthlessness upon closer acquaintance. Alas! Poor 
Mother! It was but a false hope. The engagement had not been 
a faite accompli more than two months, ere an order came from 
the head of the firm, to which William Baxter belonged, instructing 
him to proceed at his earliest convenience to their Bombay Hopse, 
of which he was to become the manager. 

When Beatrice informed her Jiancd of the impending change 
he said decisively, “ Well, Bee dear, they may go, but you must stay 
# with me. If your mother get you away from me over there, she 
will be persuading you to give me my congd, for I know she hates 
me like poison.” So these dictatorial words Bee made no further 
reply than—" I can decide nothing for myself, Norman; you must 
speak to mamma upon the subject.” 

He took the earliest opportunity for so doing. 

“ Mrs. Baxter, I want you to leave Beatrice witl* me when you 
go to Bombay: I cannot let her go so far away.” It was a high¬ 
handed way of speaking, and Mrs. Baxter resented it accordingly. 

M I think it rests with me, as to whether she goes over to 
Bombay, or not. ” He saw the offence, of which he had been 
gu:*ty so answered in the most pleading tones of his persuasive 
voice. 

“ Dear Mrs. Baxter, you surely will not be. unkind! I really 
could not do without dear Bee; we have now been engaged two 
months, and it is quite time that we thought of marriage.” 

“ It would have to be so soon, I can’t bear to lose my darling 1 ” 
sighed the poor mother. 

“ Most mothers have to lose their darlings sometime, as well 
soon, as late.” 

“It is easy lor you to speak so! ” answered Mrs. Baxter 
angrily, t: you cannot ur.detstand a mother’s feelings.’’ 

“ Nor you r lover’s ! ” he answered with a careless smile. 

“ I am not sure that you arc a lover in the true sense of the 
word ; I do not think that you love her with the protecting tender¬ 
ness that a girl has a right to look for in her husband.” 

“ Oh ! Dear me, yes I do ! Iam pining to marry her.” 

Mrs. Baxter looked at him sharply; his words did not sound 
well in her ears, but his imperturbable face told no tales, and she 
could not assure herself, if he spoke with earnestness or in jest. 

“Well, Mrs .Baxter,” said Norman, bearing her scrutiny calmly, 
“ I suppose you arc not going to withdraw the consentto our 
engagement, that you gave us only tw*o months ago: I conclude 
you intend to let me keep Beatrice ?” She made nc immediate 
answer, for she had no valid excuse to offer for refusing her con- 
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sent to his reasonable proposal, as a pis aller she said at last— 
“ Beatrice has no trousseaux ready. 1 ' 

He quickly overruled this objection—" Oh ! never mind that, 
1 am not marrying her for her trousseaux; I daresay she'will be 
just as charming without one; I can get her any thing she needs 
after we are married." 

, “You have not written to your parents, f cannot let her marry 
yt>u without their consent." She said again. 

“ I am of age and can marry whom 1 please, but I wrote to them 
two mails ago. They dote on me and so will be sure to be delighted, 
that I am settling down." (That was a lie—that he had written 
to his parents anent Beatrice—but lies disturbed the sweet serenity 
of his soul but little.) 

Seeing that she had nothing further to urge against the marriage, 
Mrs. Baxter said—“ I will call Beatrice, and see what she has to 
say upon the subject." 

“ Well Beatrice, " when the girl had come in answer to her 
mother’s summons, “ I suppose you know what Mr, Cafdlthers 
wants ? What do you say ? Will you go with us, or stay here with 
him ? " 

Beatrice answered, “ Oh! mother, how can 1 say ? How can I 
decide ? 1 cannot bear to lose you!But the mother saw her eyes 
wander to her lover, and rest upon him with a wistful gaze, and 
she knew, that in her heart the girl longed to remain with him, but 
dared not say so for fear of hurting her mother. So with a sad 
sigh she said, “ Well, Beatrice, I suppose it must be, as Mr. Car- 
ruthers wishes, ” And then kissing her daughter, she went sadly 
away. 

How quickly the intervening three weeks l oforc their depar¬ 
ture from Calcutta passed for poor Mrs. Baxter ! st was decided 
that Norman Carruthers was to take over the Baxters’ house 
from them as it stood, complete with furniture, etc; a decision for 
which Beatrice was truly thankful. The home-coming from the 
honeymoon, which was to be spent at Chandemagore, would not 
be so strange, returning as she would be to the old house. 

The wedding ceremony, which was held on the day appointed 
for the Baxter’s departure, was an extremely quiet one; only the 
mother and brother and a friend of Norman Carruthers witnessing 

it. 

Dulness and gloom hung over rdl, for each was pondering 
upon his or her secret grief—Mrs. Baxter revolting against this 
sacrifice of her daughter, that she was assisting at; William 
E^xter regretting the loss of his dearly lovel sister; Beatrice 
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sorrowing for this separation from the mother and brother, who 
•had been her best and dearest for so many years; and Norman 
, Carruthers unjustly reviling his mother-in-law, as he noted his 
young bride’s sadness. 

The ceremony over, the 'quiet little party returned home, 
there to drag through the dull hours, till it was time to set foVlh 
on their journey. 

We have seen them drive off to the station: arrived there, 
they had not long to wait ere the train moved slowly out from 
the platform, and thp Baxters had bid their last farewell to 
Calcutta. 

Oh! How fast that train seemed to fly to the mother and the 
daughter, who were so soon to part! Hand clasped in hand they 
sat, all unheeding of their fellow-travellers, William and Norman. 
Chandernagore is reached ! One passionate clinging embrace is 
exchanged between mother and daughter, last farewells are said, 
and the train glides away out of the station leaving the poor 
standing by her husband’s side, with the tears running 
cheeks.—“ Thank goodness ! ” ejaculated Norman 
Carruthers^ as he watched the vanishing lights of the train, 
“That f have got you to myself at lastt” And Beatrice, re¬ 
membering her duty and love towards her husband, dried her 
tears and said—** Yes, Norman dear, I have only you now please 
always be kind to me ! ’’ 

“ Why, yes of course, you dear little goose ? You don’t 
imagine I shall beat you, do you ? ” was his laughing' rejoinder. 
And then they went to the Hotel, where they had ordered rooms_ 
to be prepared for them 


little bride 
dowmpTh er 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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GAMBETTA: A ROUGH SKETCH. 

Leon Gambetta, the great French orator and statesman, was 
born on the 2nd of April, 1838 in Cahors, a little town in southern 
France, on the river Lot, sixty miles north of Toulouse. His father 
Joseph Gambetta, who was a man of intellectual power, was an 
Italian by birth, and a grocer by profession. When very young, he 
was distinguished in school for his powers of oratory, for an acute 
intellect and a retentive memory. He was cheerful and sociable. 
He used to discuss with his fellow-students, sometimes even with 
his teachers, literary as well as political topics of the day f . He 
organised clubs with his friends and^ companions,, ?.nd was the 
leader of the juvenile band. 

He thus became* the favourite, not only of his teachers and 
fellow students but also of the neighbourhood, and it might almost 
be said of the town also. No one could help loving him, so re¬ 
markable were his sweetness of temper, ingenuous manners and 
readiness to oblige to the utmost of his power every person who 
came in his way. 

He obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the early age 
of eighteen ir the year 1856. Even at this tender age he had 
already laid a broad and deep foundation for classic learning and 
acquired the power of speaking and writing Euglish with force and 
accuracy. When his course was completed, his teachers parted 
with him with tears, regretting that their institution must sustain 
the loss of' his example as a scholar. 

His studies were at first directed with a view to his entering 
the priesthood; “ but it was uncertain how long his flighty genius 
could endure the irksome monotony of such an occupation.” 
Later he had medicine in mind as a profession, but finally he took 
to the law and was admitted to the Paris Bar in 1859. There 
*he soon grew to eminence. His first case in which he was junior 
counsel in the defence of a man tried for conspiracy against 
the Emperor gave him distinction. In 1868, a certain French 
journal, which had incurred the displeasure of the Government 
was prosecuted, and Gambetta was engaged to defend it. H is 
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pleading in this trial made a great sensation throughout France. 
People of all ranks and classes assembled in that large, magni¬ 
ficent, arched Paris court-room to hear a master-piece of oratory . 
which held spell-bound that immense multitude. Gambetta, ris¬ 
ing from his seat, his eyes shooting forth sparks of fire, spoke 
bold and fiery words against the Empire and in favour of Popular 
Government. The speech soon made a deep impression on 
the minds of the people and raised him so high in their estima¬ 
tion that whhin a very short period he was able to become 
a leader of the French Republicans. In 1869 he was elected to 
the Legislature of France and entered it the foremost of the sworn 
foes of the Empire. Soon after, the war with the Prussians and 
the collapse of the Government of Napoleon III, came. All Europe 
was concerned in the issue. ^Gambetta now became a prominent 
member of the Government of National Defence arfd served for 
a time both' as Minister of War and Minister of the Interior. 
At this juncture when France was at war with a powerful 
nation and had no established GoVernment, he endeavoured to 
the' utmost of his power -and with wonderful energy to retrieve 
the disasters and to stir, up the Provinces to the defence o£ Paris 
when besieged. Paris was at last actually besieged and the • 
condition of the poor Parisians at this time was miserable. At 
this crisis, it may be interesting. to notice, with- what courage 
and fortitude, he escaped from the besieged Paris, m a balloon, 
joined the army, directed its operations and performed heroic feats 
for his country. He was, in fact, the one master mind during the 
great struggle. He appointed Generals, raised reinforcements, and 
when defeat followed defeat, he persistently urged with a wonderful 
firmness of mind that the war should be pushed on aifd was 
strenuously opposed to the conclusion of a peace with Prussia. In 
I871, when the National Assembly, held at Bordeaux, decided to 
accept the enemy's terms and make peace, Gambetta in anger 
rose from his seat and withdrew himself from the hall, followed 
by some of his staunch adherents. The new election of the same 
year, however, sent him back to the assembly, where he continued 
the peerless orator, the firm and brave champion of Republicanism. 

In the Legislative Assembly he had a strong Republican majority 
at his back and his influence was now infinitely greater than ever 
before. In a word, he was “ The power behind the Throne." He 
in reality governed the country while others did so only in name. 

In the autumn of 1881, he became tfie Premier, but the defeat 
of one of his measures soon compelled his retirement in a few 
weeks. 
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Soon after this, he set out on a continental tour, to be for 
a time beyond the bustle of politics. But he soon came back 
to his country where he now determined to pass the remainder 
of his days in peace and tranquillity. But in the month of 
November 1882, he received a terrible gun-shot wound, in regard 
to which there are many conflicting stories. It was very generally, 
understood that the disease which ended^so fatally had its origin 
in this wound. His sufferings during the few days of his life 
were very intense, but he bore them with wonderful patience 
and forbearance. At last they became so painful that he could 
not bear them any longer and at five minutes before twelve on 
New Year's Eve he breathed his last amidst the bitter wailings of 
his friends and countrymen. 

Such was the brief career of this far-seeing statesman, who 
was thus cut'off in the prime of life and whose death had caused 
a profound sensation throughout the political world. France ha9 
really lost one of her greatest sons, whose place can never be 
supplied. If he had lived to a ripe old age, he would have 
been, no doubt, one of the greatest men of ihe world. He 
was the one man of genius in recent French political life. 
Politics were almost a passion with him. Energetic, hard- 
headed and, strong-willed, he was the only man fitted for the task 
of bringing^ dfborganised France into order. As an orator, he 
has had feW'equals. He possessed a magnificent voice, a com¬ 
manding and dignified presence, and his command of language 
and the energy of his utterances were remarkable. His actions 
were appropriate and impressive and his eloquence at times 
was overwhelming. He was a perfect master of argument 
and could touch also not less skilfully the chords of feeling. He 
edited a paper, entitled ‘La Republique Francaise' which was a 
very popular and influential Journal of the time, and his writings 
are always remarkable for their graceful style and logical precision. 
Gambetta was a man of action, not of words. His activity 
was remarkable, and his zeal, ability and unremitting devotion to 
public duty extorted the admiration even of his bitterest enemies. 
He loved his country dearly and always cherished an ardent desire 
to promote the well-being of his countrymen. During the siege 
' *bf Paris, he displayed a rare energy of character and rendered 
services for wnich he should ever live in the grateful remem¬ 
brance of his countrymen. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

Srimanta. 

From the circumstance that the sea lies under an interdict of 
the Shastras, and the repugnance to sea-life arising therefrom, it is 
naturally concluded that the Hindus are an unsea-faring people. 
iBut the evidence of history and poetry being against this conclusion, 
it is high time to negative it in the interest of our nation. In times, 
now several hundred years past, the Hindus were .a thoroughly 
maritime nation, who built sea-going vessels, navigated the ocean, 
and traded to foreign ports. But the adventures of their Drakes, 
and Ansons, and Cooks, have entirely perished from memory; and, 
under training in prejudiced notions, there has ensued so unman¬ 
ning a degeneracy that we have settled down into a completely 
unnautical people. 

The earliest fact in the maritime histoiy of India dates from the 
times of the Rig Veda, when Bhujiya is spoken of as bavisg traversed 
the ocean in a sataritran&vam, or a hundred-oared ship—$he Sanscrit 
nav&m being the etymon of navy. Manu speaks of " men acquainted 
with sea-voyages," and lays down rules touching maritime com¬ 
merce. The Mahdbhdrata abounds with similies and illustrations 
drawn from sea-going life. The Ramayana dwells on the sea- 
king Bali, and Kalidas alludes to a merchant cl great wealth in 
his Sakuntala. Homer’s mention of various articles of Indian 
merchandise attests, to an intercourse with the Mediterranean. 
But the account of voyages in the western seas does not fall within 
our province. The ^>cene of our story lies in the eastern Bay of 
Bengal. Traftic in that Bay appears to have existed from very 
ancient times—the people along its shores having been more 
adventurous mariners than in any other part of India. Their 
coasting voyages in the 3rd century before Christ, are spoken of in 
the Buddhist books. In the 75th year before Christ, “ a numerous 
body of Hindus from Kalinga landed on the island S Java, civilised 
its inhabitants, and lixed their still subsisting era from the date of 
their arrival." About wo hundred years later, the author of the 
Periplus “ saw large vessels crossing the Bay of Bengal to the 
Ganges and to Chryse or the Malay peninsula.” Fa Hian, the 
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Chinese pilgrim, Who travelled in India in the beginning of the 
5th century, at last sailed from Tamralipta (Tamluk) to Ceylon, 
"from Ceylon to Java, and from Java to China, in a ship manned 
by crews processing the Brahmanical religion.” 

•With Ceylon an intimate intercourse prevailed from beyond the 
age of Buddha. The speed with which voyages were made there 
in the time of Asoka, has already been adverted to in our sketch 
of that monarch. We are all familiar with the tradition of Vijaya 
Sinha’s expedition to Ceylon. The great port of the Bengalis 
then was Tamralipta, at the mouth of the Bhagirathi. On its 
decay, Saptagram, or Satgaon, Ptolemy’s Ganges Regia, rose 
to be the emporium. The reminiscence of the sea-going habits 
of the ancient Bengalis, clearly survives in the annual celebration 
of the Shoadoah- festival, and in the bathing ceremony at Saugor 
every winter on the day the’ sun turns back from Capricorpus. 
The Ocean then was no dreaded kalapant, but an inviting field 
of enterprise. Our ancestors then were practised sailors, who left 
their homes during the favourable northerly trade-winds, ':?nd 
boldly making their way into the waters of the Indian ocean, 
monopolised the profitable trade of the Spice Islands. The liberal 
. Buddhist regime, under which they spread their dominion across 
seas, being superseded by the policy of the later Brahmans, 
maritime adventures were given up, the Indus ceased to be crossed, 
the door to^foreign intercourse was closed, the Arabs and Chinese 
appeafied as competitors, and the Hindus degenerated ^Into the 
present inert and home-staying peeple. 

In one solitary instance, has the name of an Indian navigator 
come down to us, rescuing the maritime fame of our nation. We 
are all more or less familiar with the name of Srimanta. From 
our early days it is the burden of our memory. Bui. the tale of 
Srimanta, instead of being a splendid record of che enterprise 
and energy of our seameti, is so mixed jp with wild fables 
that it has nearly lost all its historical value. The substance 
of it has been popularised by Makundaram, a Bengali poet of the 
16th century, whose Chandi ranks as one of the first works 
in the poetical literature of Bengal. But the interest fails us 
when we find the matter of it to be rather romance than actual 
, history. Little reliance can be placed on its geography, and, 
ignoring all chronology, it leaves us at sea as to the epoch of our 
hero. Most of the places therein mentioned, are places of the 
poet’s own age, and not of Srimanta’s day. However scanty the 
materials for a sketch, let us attempt it for the sake of removing the 
prejudices involving an important point in our national character. 
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The age of Srimanta is veiled in a perfect mystery. There is 
Triot the remotest reference to his time in the Chandi. The 
only clue that helps us to arrive at an approximate determination 
of his age, is furnished by the fact of his having been a follower of* 
'Sakti. The worship of Prakriti , or Nature, as the female principle, 
is traceable from the Vedic times. But in the form of Chandi, it did 
not become prevalent till about the 9th century. Taking a certain 
amount of time for the progress of her worship, let us suppose it to 
•have slowly penetrated into Buddhist Bengal by the 10th century, 
which, we think, was most probably the age of Srimanta, when the 
Indians still retained their superiority on the sea. The other fact 
that sheds a glimpse of light corroborating our supposition, is that 
his father visited the court of the Raja of Gaur, which city was 
founded in the same century by the Pala Kings of Bengal. 

By blood and country Srimanta was a Bengali. He was 
born in the town of Ujani, in Pargana Mangalkot, in the district 
of Rirbhum, the oldest country of Bengal, anciently called Malla- 
bhitmi, or the land of athletes. Ujani was the capital of Raja 
Vikrama Kesari. It is a question to be asked whether he belonged 
not to the family of the Kesari Rajas* of Orissa, who extended their 
sway over the south-western provinces of Bengal and, ruling for 
the period of 650 years until 1131 A.D., were superseded by the 
Ganga Vansa princes.* Srimanta was descended from a respect¬ 
able Datta" ancestry of the Gandha Banik caste. His father 
Dhan&j£feti Datta, was an enterprising merchant of Uj^ni, who 
traded by sea. His mother Khullan 3 , the second wife of his 
father, was the daughter of Lakhapati, another respectable mer¬ 
chant of lebchani. Leaving her in a state of pregnancy, Dhana- 
pati set out on one of his mercantile enterprises to Singhaladwipa, 
or Ceylon. He left with her a paper in his handwriting instruct¬ 
ing that if - son were born to him, and he did not return home 
for twelve years, the said son should set out on an expedition in 
search of him. In due time, Srimanta was born. All who came 
to congratulate nis pother were delighted by his lovely features. 
The astrologer interpreted the favourable prognostics from the 
several marks on his person. He grew an active resolute boy, 
full of nerve and mettle. In his fifth year, he was placed under a 
tutor, who was a veteran in his profession. Possessing an aptitude 
above the average, Srimanta made a striking progress in hiS 
rudimentary training. Next, he applied himself to the higher 
branches of the Shastras, and the classic authors. In listening ono 
day to their interpretation, he raised a question and differed from 
his master. The senile pedagogue insisted on his own infajli- 
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bilily. Srimanta was indisposed to yield his point. Getting 
out of temper, the master punished the pupil with expulsion 
from his.school, and becoming abusive questioned his honour¬ 
able birth during the absence of his father. The explosion put 
Srimanta to the utmost public shame. He returned home resolved 
either tp be satisfied about his paternity, or poison himself under 
the stigma. Khulland gave him a truthful verson, and confirmed it 
by handing the paper left with her by Dhanapati. Srimanta found 
the calumny which had stung him to the heart wholly unfounded. 
The weight from his mind being removed, he felt a new life and 
spirit born within him. He felt also that it was his duteous mission 
to set forth in quest of his father. Twelve years had passed with¬ 
out any news of him, and painful uncertainty about his fate im¬ 
pelled him to the enterprise. Though hardly a youth without 
the least experience or conception of the difficulties he was to 
encounter, he faltered not at the prospect of risks and dangers 
beseting the way. He had an adventurous spirit which made 
light of the perils, and broaching the matter to his mother he wrung 
her permission to embark on the exploration. 

Srimanta’s voyage to C6ylon opens a new chapter in the 
history of the Indian people. It were to be wished that it lay in 
our power to give as interesting an account of that voyage as those 
of Scylax and Nearchus. But beyond the* fanciful version of a 
poet, there exists no credible material for doing justice to our 
Indian Sinbad. Our regret is proportioned to the d^j^ee in 
which the glory of the exploits of one, who belonged to our 
nation and o£ whom the Bengalis well might be and have a 
right to be proud, has been dimmed and obscured by gross 
fiction, in purblind fatuity. The few reliable details that have 
been transmitted to us are of the least importance. They relate 
simply to his building and fitting out a fleet of seven sea-going 
vessels, laden with the exchangeable commodities of his country, 
under the guidance of an experienced navigator. The soothsayers 
having fixed the auspicious day for embarkation, Srimanta offered 
his prayers necessary to propitiate the powers of the streams and 
the sea, and invoking his guardian deity Chandi with especial 
devotion, launched and set sail from Ujani before the setting 
in of the adverse monsoon. Dropping down the Ajaya, he fell 
fnttf the Bhagirathi, near Katadwipa, Katwa. In those days, this 
effluent of the Ganges held a more westerly course, and, flowing 
fty Jahannagara, some ten miles west of Nadiya, met the "Saras wat» 
below Saptagram. Srimanta took in a supply of provisions and 
water at this flourishing emporium of Bengal. Local tradition 
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there still points out the Handal tree below which he had moored 
his vessels. From Satgong, he urged the progress of his fleet 
towards the sea. Hitherto all had gone well with fine weathen 
But near Magra, up to which the Bay formerly extended its arm, 
he was greeted with a rough gale that blew hard from the sea. .The 
waters, lashed into a terrific fury, broke in waves threatening a 
total wreck and ruin to the flotilla. But he did not lose his heart, 
and did not lose a vessel. The passage of the rivers terminated 
with the Saugor island, which loomed ahead. Srimanta finally put 
out to the open sea, and steered for Ceylon. 

It is not a Hindu poet only who has found room for imagina¬ 
tion and indulged in extravagant fiction. Long-eared people in 
Sumatra are spoken of by Strabo and Pliny. The author of the 
Periplus sailed after the Coromandel by a’ “ region of terrors and 
prodigies ” where lived u one people with flat noses, and another 
with horse’s heads, reported to feed on human flesh.” The Maho- 
medan voyagers, in the 9th century, mention “ negro cannibals ” 
in the sea of the Andaman Isles. Sir John Mandeville states that 
one of the Indian islands was inhabited by “ one-eyed giants.” 

There is mention of ancient Dravira in the narrative of 
Srimanta’s voyage, but not of Mesolia, now Masulipatam, the 
important city on the Coromandal distinguished for the manu¬ 
facture of ifery fine cloths even at that remote date. His 
voyage , was a coasting one in the days without the planner’s 
compact. From some circumstance or other, a retrogression had 
taken place in the rate of speed in ocean navigation. Instead of 
seven days in Asoka’s time, Srimanta took twenty days to traverse 
the space fiom the mouth of the Ganges to Ceylon. After manifold 
discomforts and perils, he at length safely reached his destination at 
SingtiaMiw ipa called Serendip (Sarnadwip) by the Arabian geogra¬ 
phers. The rich island was a place of great trade. Ships from 
different quarters frequented the harbour of its port and capital 
Patun, situated mined lately on the sea-coast. The king Salivahan 
exercised there a powerful sway. Landing at his capital, Srimanta 
prepared to wait upon him with a suitable tiasar. He was 
well ^osi-'ed. His engaging youthful appearance, combined 
with his intelligent replies to the royal enquiry, made a favourable 
impression upon the king. Srimanta daily attended his court, 
and grew in his confidence and . favour. Watching a favourable 
opportunity, he laid the matter of his errand before his audience? 
It met with approval. Raja Salivahan held many foreigners in his 
gaols, and Srimanta strongly suspected that his father was among 
them. He, therefore, craved permission tq begin his search withjthc 
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prisoners. The king ordered the gaols to be thrown open to his in¬ 
spection. One by one they were carefully gone through, but Dha- 
napati did not turn out. Sri manta’s men at last brought forth the 
inmate of st dark dungeon to which he had been consigned for 
twclye years, and whose long beard and nails with an emaciated* 
body well bore out the assertion. Dhanapati stood cowering in fear. 
He gave evasive replies to the questions put to him lest anything 
worse should befal. But Srimanta wrung out his reluctant answers, 
till all doubt of Dhanapati’s identity was removed by his recogni¬ 
tion of the paper left behind by him with Khulland. To their ex¬ 
ceeding joy, both father and son stood revealed to each other. 
The filial duty of the discovery and deliverence of his parent being 
brought to a happy issue, Srimanta prepared for his homeward jour¬ 
ney. But Raja Salivahan would not part with him without bestow¬ 
ing the hand of his daughter Susild upon him. The nuptials were 
celebrated with great eclat. A rich dowry was conferred. 
Srimanta loaded his ships with cargoes of cocoanut, camphor, and 
conch shells. In a few days he set sail for Ujani, where he arrived 
back accomplishing a successful expedition, and fulfilling a high 
and imperative duty. He went with his father to wait upon Raja 
yicrama Kesari. They gave him an account of their voyages and 
adventures. The Raja was much entertained with the relation of 
their narratives. In reward for his meritorious feat, 'he gave his 
daughter 'fkydvati id marriage to Srimanta. Ever since, our hero 
enjoyed a quiet and pleasant life till the day of his death.. 

Such is the bare sketch of a distinguished Hindu navigator. 
It is as bare as a log-book registering only the winds and chroni¬ 
cling the clouds. No useful detail, no instructive incident, of his 
life has met with record. The circumstance particularly noticed 
is his zealous worship of Sakti. Much stress has been laid^.v - 
the story of Kamala-Kdmini an absurd snytL -V’ l\ay^ oin £ 
and deliberately ignored. Religious merit was »he ! j?C" c < ountr y» 
regard in the Brahminical view. Instead of the cause of enter* 
prise and navigation and commerce, the cause of idolatry only has 
been kept before the eye.. But, nevertheless, the tale of Srimanta 
speaks volumes in .favour of our adventures upon the ocean. 
There cannot be a nobler character placed before the youth of 
modern Bengal, as an example and encouragement, than that 
qf the gallant and devoted Srimanta, who, to our regret, stands 
alone as the great hero of our naval history. He is no myth. 
His story is not merely the product of fancy. We may be 
tempted in our critical age to inquire into its truth, but we 
ought not to question it without sufficient ground, and against 
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strong evidence. The tradition must have a historical founda¬ 
tion In some real voyage and adventure, without which it can 
scarcely have arisen, and can never have been current. * The* 
tale appears apocryphal under-its fabulous ornaments. But just 
as Calypso, Circe, the Syrens, and the Lotus-Eaters adorn* the 
narrative of Ulysses’ adventures, does Kamalfe-Kamini adorn the 
tale of Srimanta’s adventures. In the pith and substance underly¬ 
ing the poetical embellishments, we clearly recognise the moral 
certainly of a narrative of indisputable historical import. The 
Shoadoak-ctremony decidedly points to the sea-going habits of the 
Bengalis. No doubt can be entertained of an intercourse with 
Ceylon, when they navigated as far as the Eastern Archipelago. 
Srimanta did not set out on the first voyage of maritime discovery— 
the trade with Ceylon existed for many centuries before his date. 
The poet deals only with his expedition to that island; and we 
are indebted to him for the only “ poem of the sea" in our lan¬ 
guage. But we believe our hero to have roamed over other seas, 
than our Bay. The historical side of the legend clearly exhibits 
him as a historical personage, who inherited a seaman's tastes, 
and met with strange adventures and hair,-breadth escapes. We 
have tried to lift the veil of obscurity from his Jdstory, in order 
that the present Bengalis may become acquainted with the people 
from whom they have sprung, and be persuaded to be te$e to their 
origin. 


AN IDLER. 
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A Glimpse into Marhatta history. 

A country may be taken by physical force but it cannot be held 
toy physical force. Moral force is necessary for the latter purpose. 
The winner of battles is not the real “ conquering heroconquest 
cannot be said to be complete till the hearts of the people, which 
are the only true bases of permanent rule, are gained. “Those 
who subdue by'force,” says the Chinese philosopher Mencius, “ do 
not subdue thfe heart; but those who subdue by virtue gain the 
hearts of the subdued, and their submission is sincere.” Speak¬ 
ing of India, one way of securing such submission is by keeping up 
native rale so far as it may be consistent with an alien suzeranity. 
.This can only be effected by mutual concessions. The conquerors 
cannot expect to rule in peace if they try to enforce their right 
to its fullest extent; while, on the other hand, the conquered 
would only find themselves placed in a worse position by insisting 
on their right as .proprietors of the land. It is only where both 
parties surrender a portion of their rights that peace and concord 
is preserved and the machinery of government works with ease 
and regularity. The wisdom of such a policy is undoubted, and 
the.English, who yield to none in their knowledge of the art of 
government, have cleverly adopted it in some parts of India. The 
Native States are the results of this wise policy. The relations 
of these states with the Paramount Power are of such u character 
that an account of the one w'ould necessarily bring in the other. 
Babu Surendra Nath Ray’s History of the Native States of 
Jndia , VoL /, Gwalior, lying before us, therefore, possesses great 
importance inasmuch as it furnishes valuable materials towards 
a history of India which has yet to be written. But it is not a 
mere compilation; its aim is much higher, as would appear even 
from a hurried glance at its contents. 

,, So much misconception exists as to the real character of 
the .Native States that a Historian of them feels the necessity of 
removing it at the outset. So our author devotes a long chapter 
to this subject. The introduction is admirably written and has 
much to recommend it. It not only refers to the Native States 
as< they are, but offers many valuable suggestions as to how they 
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might be further utilized. Some are of opinion that the Native 
States are ’not well governed and that they are rather a hindrance 
than a help to British* rule: But this opinion has little or no 
foundation in truth. As a rule the Native States fare very wen 
and compare favorably with British administration. There might be, 
however, one or two exceptions, but they are exceptions of that 
peculiar kind which prove the rule. Some few States, again, 
stand out ini strong relief arid might well serve as models for 
others to imitate. The Indians are certainly not wanting in ad¬ 
ministrative power. Not to speak of the worthies who cut such 
remarkable figures in bygone days, the present century itself has 
produced such mem as Dinkar Rao, Salar Jung, Madhav Rao, and 
Shashia Shastri, who are well able to stand by the side of any 
statesman, ancient ot modern. 

The armies of the Native States have also had their share of 
condemnation: they are represented as a standing menace to the 
British Government. To hold them* as such, however, would be 
questioning the loyalty of the Native Princes, but their bitterest 
enemies do not deny them that. Even Sir Lepel Griffin, whose 
anti-native feelings are well-known, admits that the Princes of 
India are loyal with a loyalty that would stand 1 the severest strain, 
and, as a matter of fact, their loyalty has passed through a most 
fiery ordeal. In the dark days of the Sepoy Mutiny they stuck 
to the British Government and* did'all in their power to enable it 
to tide over the difficulty. If they had joined the mutineers or 
had in any way assisted them, British rule in India would have 
been a thing of the past. We hope that the old feeling has not 
changed, but that the same firm and sincere royalty still con¬ 
tinues with full force. The petty annoyances to which they are 
now and then subjected by imperious Residents supported by 
Foreign Secretaries without true statesmanship, may sour their 
temper. But the Native Princes know very well that a change of 
rule would do more harm than good to themselves and their 
dominions. As for the so-called threatening character of their 
armies, it is purely imaginary. Even taking them as a whole, 
though their combination is not a possible contingency, they ate, 
it is true, numerically large, but number is one thing and efficiency 
another. Most of them consist of irregular troops who are 
quite unfit for the purposes of the “ ensanguined field;” and aS 
for the few who at all deserve the name' of soldiers, they are 
so ill-armed that they cannot inspire any real fear. We need 
no better authority in support of the truth of our statements 
than Sir Lepel Griffin himself whom we have quoted above 
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for another purpose. Speaking of the Native armies he says. 
“ The greater number of them have never fired a gun in their lives 
and it is fortunate that they do not attempt it with the Weapons 
they possess.’ 1 Further on he observes: “I could name 20 States, 
the armies of which thrown together with horse, foot and guns 
into a crucible and melted down would not produce a residuum 
of military force and efficiency equal to a single breech-loading 
British battery.” If such is the real character of the Native ar¬ 
mies—and there is nothing to suppose that it is otherwise—it would 
be the height of folly to consider that they are able to cope 
with British soldiers. So far from being a source of danger 
to others, they threaten to prove a danger to themselves. In fact, 
England has nothing to fear in India. Her proper duty is to 
make the land smile with peace, plenty and prosperity. She 
will gain rather than lose by encouraging the Native'Princes 
and giving them larger scope for the exercise of their inclinations 
and resources. 

Having thus made his way clear by establishing the importance 
of the Native States, our author proceeds to deal with Gwalior 
which forms the subject of the present volume. As this Statens 
intimately connected with the history of the Marhattas, its history 
naturally begins with an account of their rise. Very little is 
known of the.Marhattas before the seventeenth century. They 
appear to owe tbeir name to Mahdrdshtra, a province in the Deccan 
comprehending Baglana and some other districts. Ferishta speaks 
of this province, calling it Marhat. Nizam-ud-deen in his General 
History of Hindoos tan relates that in 1312 A. D. AUauddin of 
Delhi made an excursion from Deogur into the neighbouring 
province of Marhat. Except this passing notice we know nothing 
of the Marhattas before the time of Sivaji to whom they trace 
their rise. Sivaji’s grandfather was an illegitimate son of a kana of 
Udaypore. Having suffered some indignities at the hand of his 
brothers on the score of his birth, he retired in disgust to the 
Deccan and entered into the service of Bejapu«- U .- Partly by 
the reputation of his family and partly by his own personal 
merit he rpse very high in the army of the Raja, His son 
Shaji succeeded in his rank, but far higher honour was in 
store for his grandson Sivaji who accordingly broke the bond 
of dependence and became a Raja himself. Sivaji was born 
in 1628. He was brought up at Poona under the guardianship 
.of Dadaji Punt. No education was given him except that of 
a soldier: he was not taught to ply the pen but his whole time 
was spent in wielding the weapons of war, This military train- 
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mg which was like seed sown in a virgin soil soon had its desired 
effect He became an adept in the art of war, and was looked upon 
as a prodigy by his countrymen. Ambition flattered his proud 
nature and he thought within himself that Fate had destined' him * 
for a ruler of men. His was the heavenly hope which, as the 
' poet says, makes gods of kings and kings of -meaner mortals. 
In this buoyant state of mind he formed a little band of Mawalee 
youths well trained in using the sabre, the spear and the bow, and 
with them entered on a career of daring and danger which soon 
established his reputation as a valiant and skilful leader. Place 
after place fell before him and it was not long before be became 
an object of alarm to the Raja of Bejapur, if not also to the great 
Moghul of Delhi himself. Sivaji was certainly no match for the 
Raja or the Moghul, but he knew how to play the one against 
the other. This policy proved eminently successful. In one in¬ 
stance only he was outwitted by the Emperor, and the result was 
that he with his son became a close prisoner at Delhi. Knowing 
well that it would be sheer madness to attempt to obtain his 
release by force, he resorted to artifice of which he was as con¬ 
summate a master as Ulysses himself, and be it said to his credit 
that he soon escaped out of his prison, thereby giving Aurangzebe 
to understand that in his own peculiar department the “ wily * 
mountain rat/’ as he used to call Sivaji, was decidedly his superior. 
He had already proclamed himself Raja; but to give higher 
political importance to his position, he, on his return from Delhi, 
caused himself to be solemnly enthroned at Rajgarh, and assumed 
the insignia of Royalty. The next few years of his life were of 
great activity. He successively captured Vellore, Jalna, Ginjee, ’ 
some provinces lying between Madras and Seringapatam and a 
few other places of importance. He also inflicted a signal defeat 
on the Moghul army. Incessant labours on the blood-red field, 
coupled with the anxiety caused by the disloyal conduct of his 
son, brought or. illness which soon put an end to his life on 5th 
April, 1680. 

At Sivaji’s death his dominions extended from the northern 
part of Baglana near Surat to the neighbourhood of the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa along the sea-coast, but probably not very far 
inland beyond the foot of the ghats and other ranges of mountains 
which may be considered as branches of them. He was succeeded * 
by his son Sambaji, who, though able and warlike, was a debauchee*. ' 
He beat the Moghul General and forced him to flee from the : 
Deccan. The Portuguese Governor of Goa took the field against ■ 
him, but he too was defeated and obliged to sue for peace. These 
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acts'were c.ertainly worthy of the son of the great Sivaji, bat they 
were unfortunately accompanied by loose intemperate habits to 
which he at last fell a victim. He was treacherously captured in 

• the midst of a drunken revel and cruelly put to death by Aurangzeb 
in August 1689. 

The execution of Sambaji, so far from loosening the band of 
the Marhatta kingdom, served only to tighten it the closer. The 
leading Marhattas assembled at Raygarh and in consultation with 
the Queen-Dowager, Jesoo Bye, appointed ,Ram Raja Regent 
during the minority of her infant son Sivajj who is better known in 
history as Sahaji. But it was not long before the mother and the 
infant were captured by the Moghuls and taken to Delhi where 
they remained prisoners till the death of the Emperor in 1707 AD. 
Sahaji was set free by prince Azam Shah and he assumed the 
crown of his ancestor in March of the following year. Having 
been brought up in the pompous palace of an oriental monarch he 
was not well able to wield the kingly power which accordingly 
dwindled away, while that of the Peshwa or Prime Minister rose 
in proportion. The first Peshwa, Ballaji Biswanath, was a Brah¬ 
min of ability and mark. He was at this time the movinjjrr*^”' 
of the Marhatta confederation and laid the foundah^ 0i -y 

* authority which became hereditary in his family. ,s 

mere cypher, the administration of the State bein^w* They 
hands of the Peshwa. Ballaji was equal to thejF ^ Deccan 
steered the vessel of State so adroitly P * erishta speaks 
took place in- 1721 the Marhattas 1- a_ “ ee u in his General 
and were a standing menace >' l ^] 2 P‘ Abandon of 
then on its decline. yCO ? UT ,nt .° the neighbouring 

Ballaji was succeed*/ P Rs f“? notlce we kn ™ ™ thin g 
was well worthy of sud tirae of .f™{) ** whom they trace 
strike at the root of/* WaS ^llegibmate son of a Rana of 
backed by several BbrfiSa* ofrfat the hand of his 
eminence, and who afterwards V . m s £nst to the 

Among these remarkable rj ^ 

founder of the royal house^ • - 

Ranaji was not of ndme origin. According to Sir John Malcolm, 
he was a Sudra of the cultivating class. He began life as head¬ 
man of a village. Having attracted the notice of the Peshwa 

r Ej^llaji Biswanath, he was taken into his service; and after his 
d£ath he continued to serve his son Baji Rao. He proved a very 
faithful servant and was rev r arded with a station in the body-guard. 
This laid the foundation of his fortune. In 1726 Baji Rao granted 
a deed thereby empowering him to levy chautk and to appropriate 
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one moiety of the booty for the payment of his troops. In 1736 he 
accompanied his master to Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, the foander of the Royal family of Indore, performed a 
daring exploit. In 1738 he commanded a division of the Marhatta 
arihy in the campaign against Nizam-ul-Mulk and highly distin¬ 
guished himself in the battle of Bhopal in which the Mashattas 
were victorious. Two years after he had to mourn the death of his 
master Baji Rao who had done so much for the Marhattas. With 
the next Peshwa, Madhu Rao, Ranaji had no reason to be dis¬ 
satisfied. In fact, he continued to rise higher and higher and when 
he died in 1750 he had acquired great power and reputation. He 
left a splendid inheritance to his descendants which consisted of 
nearly a moiety of the province of Malwa, yielding a large income. 

Ranajji’s son, Jayapa, succeeded him, but his life was soon 
cat short by the hand of an assassin. On the death of Jayapa, his 
brother Dattaji became the head of the Scindia house. Dattaji 
was a good soldier. In fact, the few years of his life were spent 
on the field of battle. In course of an attack which Ahmed 


Abdulla of Kandahar in concert with the Rohilla chief Najibuddoula 
f° rces » he fell: fighting along with a few faithful 
al ® the death of Dattaji the headship of the Scindia house * 
to ua er^ an- j an ^ u :j ^he son 0 f j a y a n a • though the real power 

an illegetimate son of Ranaji. Jankuji s tenure 
H e tad already p % , yi been t dealb b AbdalId after 

political importance tc . T ,. V ... ' f ,. , 

,.. ,, a . . This battle which was fought on the 

caused himself to be solemn*., ., ,, ® 

0 . rr,J ■''ith-blow to the Marhatta power, 

the insignia of Royalty^ The nex , , , f , 

. * . ,, 7 . . * was destroyed, Mahadaji, 

great activity. He successively capi,, , 1 ■ 

® ... . , , home a lame man. 

some provinces lying between Madras . ... , . . .. 

, X 1 f t u , irged nis claim to the 

few other pkcesd importance. He also the peshwa Ma(Jhu 

°n the Moghu army. Incessant labours Scam( . the head of fte 

coupled with the anxiety cause , „ , , .. , . 

a , 'iwer Mahadaji placed on a secure 

son, brought or. illness which St ^ acqu|red great influence 

P n * 1 _. C, . i . .. „ . . :tas led an expedition to 

north of Hindustan, The cfne?^.® ex " nd was given to Ballaji 
Kishen, but Mahadaji was its leading spirit. The campaign, 
however, did not produce much fruit. 

The Peshwa Madhu Rao died in 1772 and with him vanish¬ 
ed away the last, hope of a Marhatta Empire. The Marhatta * 


confederacy which he had kept in subordination to the' 
central authority was dissolved. Of the several kingdoms that* 
thus sprang into existence, that of Scindia was at' this time the 
most powerful. Mahadaji Scindia was the most prominent charr 
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ter of the period. He ruled over a large portion of Malwa 
and had Gwalior for his capital. 

On the death of Madhu Rao, his brother Narayan Rao succeed¬ 
ed him as Peshwa; but he %as soon murdered at the instigation 
of his uncle, Raghoba, who thus obtained the much-coveted 
Peshwaship. But his joy was short-lived. It was soon discovered 
that Ganga Bye, the widow of the murdered Peshwa, was pregnant. 
She was sent to the fortress of Purandar, where in due time 
she gave birth to a son who was named Madhu Rao Narayan. 
The infant was unanimously declared heir to the Peshwaship 
and thus all the hopes of Raghoba were dashed to the ground. In 
this emergency he sought the assistance of the English who readily 
espoused his cause without at all considering whether it was just 
or not. This gave rise to those hostilities which are known in 
history as the first Marhatta war. In this unprovoked war, which 
lasted till 1783, Mahadaji distinguished himself as well on the 
field as in the cabinet. He had played his part so cleverly 
that its conclusion found him in possession of extensive territories, 
vast power,- great prestige and splendid reputation as a 
warrior and statesman. True it is he lost Gwalior but this loss 
.was more than made up by the acquisition of the valuable dis¬ 
trict of Broach. Even Gwalior itself did not remain long out of 
his hands. He erelong picked a quarrel with the Rana of Golsid 
and compelled him to restore the fortress, the English for some 
reason or other iiot choosing to interpose in favour of their former 
ally the Rana. 

Mahadaji now cast his eyes upon Delhi and tried to meddle 
in its politics. He accordingly set out for the grand metropolis 
and as fortune would have it soon acquired asc,end*^™. ;t> . 
Imperial Court. Though . t illegitimate son of a Rana of 
Peshwa, the supreme J ta > ofhrt ' I ^^ ; -^' h o*at^tli?iapd of his 
by him. The.command of the imperial^ indepenl^ to the 
of the provinces of Delhi and gciittly by 

Success followed his attemptPersonal 

did not last long. In fact, M: According to Sir John Malcolm 

had alternately passed fruRF class. Ho began life as h*“ y> 

1790 that his power was fitted, Abswonil.-vu in Delhi. Much of 
a his success in life was owing to the efforts of those two celebrated 
Frenchmen, De Boigne and Perron, who had done so much for 
him. His army was considered the best and the praise, it must 
be admitted, was well-deserved. 

Mahadaji’s power, it is true, was great, but his influence at 
thp Peshwu’s court was very little. Nana Furnavese was the en- 
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grossing figure there, and he was his bitterest enemy. Under 
such circumstances Mahadaji determined to proceed directly 
to Poona and try to establish his ogpgn authority at the Peshwa's 
court. He, however, declared that the object of his march, to 
Poona was to invest the Peshwa with the insignia of the great office 
of Wakeel-i-Mutlug which had been conferred on him by the 
Emperor. In order to allay Nana's jealousy of his regular -infan¬ 
try he brought with him only one battalion. He reached Poona 
on the nth June 1793. The investiture of the Peshwa was 
performed with great pomp and Scindia became a great favorite 
with him. 

In the meantime events of considerable importance had taken 
place in Hindustan. Scindia's officers, De-Boigne and Perron, 
had achieved splendid success. His mortal enemy, {shmail Beg, 
was captured; and his forces also gained a complete victory over 
Holkar. This great military success rendered him supreme in 
Hindustan. He became by far the most powerful prince of the 
Marhattas and it was evident that he Would soon be the virtual, 
if nor also the nominal, head of the Marhatta people and the 
ruler of the greatest part of India. But God had ordained that 
such an event should not come to pass. While Mahadaji was 
indulging in ambitious hopes of glory the dreaded minister of the 
grim king of ghosts heavily knocked at his door and soon carried 
him off. This melancholy event took place on the r2th February 
1794.' Thus passed away the greatest Indian chief of the eighteenth 
century, leaving his descendants a large heritage comprising 
the major portion of Malwa and the territories lying between the 
Sutlej and Allahabad as well as a number of rich provinces in the 

^r^^Sther pVctcci> o. • - 

on the Moghul army. Incessant labours 1 ^nd-nephew Daulot 
coupled with the dint of -i lufcaji, who was then barely 15 
son, brought ^ditary auttfd me of his accession to the throne 
April, i(p eshwa . 1„ ,769 the ^hwato take an active part 

non:h of Hindustan. The chief coJ^f was f X de( “ ted 

Kishen. out Mahadaji was its leadinff -'™ wi *J tlie rna ® t ' r of 
.. „ , r ^, icn .nt„ch fruit. / a3hu Rao Narayanhad no 
power, Nana Farnavese being the de facto ruler. Preferring death 
to thraldom, Madhu Rao in a fit of melancholly threw himself down, 
from the terrace of his palace and got severely wounded. He 
survived only wo days, during which he gave out as his last wish 
that Baji Rao, son of Raghoba, might succeed him in office. The 
way to the guddi, however, was not easy and it was not till Decem¬ 
ber 1796 that Baji Rao was duly seated on it. But he soon found 
D 
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that Nana Farnavese and Scindhia were really the "heads of the 
Marhatta confederacy. Not long after, the death of Nana relieved 
him of one master, but ti|$. oppressive control of Scindia still 
weighed hard upon him. Jn addition to this, Jeswant Rao Holkar 
'Commenced his ravages in the Deccan. In this state of things, 
the Peshwa thought it prudent to “seek’the-assistance of the 
English and the result was the memorable Treaty of Bas- 
sein. Such a defensive alliance and mutual guarantees had 
much to recommend it, and the Governor-General hoped that 
the other Marhatta chiefs would follow the example of the 
Peshwa. But neither Daulot Rao Scindia nor Raghoji BHhnsla 
of Berar could be induced to enter into any such alliance. 
Being thus thwarted in his purpose the Governor-General made 
their refusal a pretext for plunging the country in what is 
known.in history as the second Marhatta War. This war proved 
simply ruinous to Scindhia and the . Raja of Berar and ended 
with making the English all powerful in India. The French power 
was also destroyed. Daulot Rao lost a larg<- portion of his terri¬ 
tories. Even Gwalior itself from which the family derives its title 
was taken from Him. In 1805 another treaty was concluded with 
Scindhia whereby the river Chambal was fixed as the northern 
boundary of this kingdom and both Gwalior and Gohud for which 
he had longed so much were restored to him. The next event of 
importance in the life time of Daulat Rao wat the occupation of 
the fort of Asseergarh by the English and the final dissolution of 
the Marhatta confederacy. From that time down to his death in 
March 1827, Daulat Rao did not mix ir. m e tron~ 7 * ~ 

outside his dominions, but led a ^ired ascendon™, +1, 
a chequered career. Et " f **' they tract Vo 

were the ruling poft T’ 3 • 500 * Rena of 

reign he was not oniy C tlnP?uYeVof^ ^■— 

khand and Malwa but also of jaJ; arm y and the gpverj^cahed 
the Noptfi-ljfegtern Provinces.- wei *f a ^ so ea frieis of Rajputana 
paid him tribute; the Peshwa 1, asser ^ n g bjgree counted upon his 
support and the great Mog^ 1 w ^ s ba iis capital were within his 
grasp. But the second M^ T J ne Jv^ar came and despoiled him of 
his power and a large portion of his territories. He lost in this 
- way all the provinces lying between the Jumna and the Ganges. 
*Till his death he remained in possesion of the territories which he 
r Had in 1805. c 

As Daulat Rao left no issue, his widow Biaji Bai adopted 
Mugat Rao to be his heir. The ceremony of adoption was gone 
through with great pomp and circumstance on June 17th, 1827, and 
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the’boy was placed on the musnud with the title of Ali Jankujt 
Rao Scindia, Biaji Bar managing the State on his behalf. But' 
before long the mother and the son fell out and the Bai was at last’ 
deprived'of all power and influence/ '"The rule of Jankuji Scindia* 
was very weak and utterly unsuited to the times in which he lived.' 
His minister too was not much superior to him in administrative 
powers. Thus the State became one scene of confusion and 
conflict.' But his relations with his neighbours were of a peaceful 
character; and the British Government also saw no reason to be* 
dissatisfied with him. In 1840, the Governor-Genefal, the Earl 
of Auckland, paid a• visit'to Gwalior. In February 1843 Jankuji' 
died without issue. 


After Jankuji’s death, his little widow Tara Bai adopted Bhagi- 
rat Rao and the latter was accordingly installed on the guddi with 1 
the title of Maharaja Alija Jyaji Rao Scindia. As both'the Maha¬ 
raja and the Queen-Dowager were of tender age, Mama' Shaheb, 
maternal uncle and chief minister of the late . king, was elected 
Regent by the assembled chiefs and his appointment received the 
approval of the British Government. The Mama managed matters 
well for some months but a change soon came over his fortune and 
he was superseded by Dada Khashjiwalla. The Dada alsp 
proved a failure and his conduct gave great offence to the Gover¬ 
nor-General who accordingly demanded his. surrender. This 
demand not being complied with by the Gwaiicr Durbar, British 


troops advanced towards the Gwalior territories. Suah prompt 
action on the part of the Governor-General produced its desired % 
2 major portion Dada WaS immed ‘ ate ty surrendered.' But this tt&dy- 

tlej and AllahaUdaswell m a? ^ Govetn ° r - Geaem ’ 

< . sa A “~ a strong Government at Gwalior 

. -winer picu.es> u .. . ... TT 

n the Moghul army* Incessant labours" 1^ . f e ° . to . 

gru *^J b ru > ?.*■ & ^ . v -.*S h inf °rmedby Colonel 

— With! V'" 1 t a collision with the Gwalior troops * 

was certain ^ Ia a sh ° rt crossed without a previous inter-. 

view with the u P° n . tbe rossed and taking* hfs 

Hingona fixed'the * l *',ber for interview. The 

sun went down on that i£ ^ aw »day, out the Maharaja did not 

arrive at the British camp. ivif act Me, the war party had gained the 

ascendancy in the Durbar: The soldiery were clamorous lor war 


and on the 29th the British army was fired* on by the Gwalior' 
troops. The two- battle^ of Manarajpoor and Ptinar, which, like 
Mycale and Platea, were fought' oif the same day, ended in the * 
total defeat oi Scindia’s army; This sad' reverse - placed the 
Gwalior State at the mercy of the British-army but the Governor- 
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General adopted a very liberal policy in dealing with it. The 
terms of the treaty which was concluded on the occasion were not 
hard. Besides cession of some territories and the limitation of 
the military force to 9000 men with 82 guns and 200 gunners, the 
only other important condition was that the affairs of the State 
should be managed by a Council of Regency upon the advice of 
the British Resident, 

The Regency continued till January 1853 when the Maharaja 
obtaining majority assumed the administration. Dinkar Rao (now 
Sir Dinkar Rao, K.C.S.I.) was appointed Prime Minister. Under 
Sir Dinkar’s able rule the State reached the height of progress and 
prosperity. But a terrible storm overtook India all on a sudden 
and shook it to its very core. The Sepoy Mutiny changed the 
face of Gwalior politics. The troops erf the Maharaja caught the 
contagion, so that when the mutineers under Tantia Topi entered 
Gwalior they were hailed by them with joy. The Maharaja and his 
Minister who never swerved from their allegiance to the British Raj 
fled to Agra. On the 17th June 1858, Sir Hugh Rose took Gwalior 
and established the Maharaja in his patace. The fort of Gwalior 
was also occupied by British troops. The Maharaja was richly 
rewarded for his valuable services during the Mutiny, and his rights 
and privileges increased to a certain extent. After Sir Dinkar Rac 
left the service, Ballagi Chimnagi was appointed Prime Minister. 
On the retirement of the latter, Gunpat Rao Kharkay has been 
appointed, in his place. The entire management of the State 
affairs was, however, in the hands of the Maharaja. He was an 
able man and a good soldier. This the British Government knew 
very well. He sat in the Commission which tried Mulhar Rao 
Gwikwar and was an Honorary General in the British army. As 
a mark of further favour the Fort of Gwalior which had been in 
the possession of the British from the dark days of the Mutiny 
was restored to him. A few months after receiving this last 
favour, this model potentate died on the 20th June 1886 at the 
Joybilash Palace. 

Jayaji Rao Scindhia has left behind him a son, Madhoji Rao 
Scindhia, who was born on the 20th October 1876. He is a nice 
little boy and bids fair to prove worthy of his father. He was 
installed by the Governor-General’s Agent, Sir Lepel Griffin, on 
the 3rd July 1886. The State is being administered by a Council 
oP^Regency with Rao Raja Sir Gunpat Rao Kharkay as its Presi¬ 
de^ Sir Gunpat is a trie$ man, he having been Dewan to the 
late 'Maharaja for 23 years. His administration has already borne 
good fruit. 
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The Gwalior State is in a very flourishing condition. Its 
income is over a crore and twelve lakhs, besides an annual receipt 
of 14 lakhs from the India Government on account of interest, 
while its expenditure is a little above 84 lakhs. The unused 
accumulations amount to a very large figure. Such healthy 
finance augurs well of the State; and in fact the land smiles with 
plenty and prosperity. Order is established on a firm basis. The 
ravages of plunder and war are being everywhere obliterated. 
Long-deserted villages are once more peopled. Waste tracts are 
being brought under cultivation and commerce has received a 
fresh impetus, while the old highways have been cleared of thieves 
and dacoits. Even education, which as a rule is left in the lurch in 
the Native States, is not neglected. In short, Gwalior promises 
to be, if it has not already become, a model State. 

The above is a cursory review of the volume before us. We 
fear we have not been able to do full justice to it. One should 
read it through to know what it really is. Indeed, it is a valuable 
contribution to the store of Indian historical lore. It is full of facts 
and figures and will bear the strictest examination. The writer 
appears to have studied his subject with very great care and shows 
a thorough grasp of it. His merits as a historian are not of a. 
mean order. He is not a mere story-teller. He traces events to 
their causes and deduces consequences which legitimately flow 
from them. Mannerism he carefully eschews. He leans neither 
towards radicalism nor towards conservatism. His views are large 
and liberal, and his observations fair and candid. A writer possess¬ 
ing all these qualities may well hope for success. But all these 
qualities would not avail him much if he were wanting in literary 
skill. A great deal depends upon the command of a clear and 
vigorous style and it often happens that a thorough master of a 
subject fails to make the best of it owing to deficiency of 
expression. But our author does not labour under any such 
difficulty. He is not only a master of his subject but has also a 
fair command of the language in which he has written. His English 
is free from fault. He wields a facile and powerful pen and at 
times rises to even eloquence. There are passages in his work 
which will not suffer by comparison with the writings of well- 
known. Englishmen, and they are not few and far between. 
Some such passages will, we hope, not be unacceptable at theP 
close of our article. We have already observed that the Intro¬ 
duction which ushers, in this volume i® admirably penned and has 
much to recommend it. Here is its conclusion. •* Let England, the 
august mother of Freedom, prove true to her glorious traditions. She 
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Has nothing to fear in India. She is destined here tb reap a harvest 
of glory, such as has fallen to the lot of no other nation of whom' 
history bears record*. Empires have risen and fallen; the British 
Empire will one day, like other earthly things, vanish away like a' 
dream. But the memory of the noble work she has done in India' 
and of the still greater work of regeneration which we hope she 
may see her way to do yet, will live till the end of time. It has- 
been England’s proud privilege to be the chosen instrument of God' 
for raising a great nation from the lowest depths of. misery and' 
degradation up to the level- of a civilized and progressive people, 
for creating out of a boundless and formless chaos of social and 
moral anarchy a realm of freedom; science, learning and art, and 
above all for wedding the genius of the West with the genius of 
the East—knowledge with reverence—science with faith—strength 
with humility-rjustice with mercy, and out of this auspicious union 
bringing forth a new civilization combining the best and finest 
elements of past civilizations—a civilization in which the highest 
ideals of the age may be realized and the present discord between 
heaven and earth promises to be hushed into, the silence of peace 
and the repose of reconcilement.” 

t The sketch qjpSlarbadaji Scindia's character is also well written. 
We wish we could give it in extenso , but it is very long. Here 
are some choice bits from it:—“As a statesman and soldier 
he can challenge .comparison with any that India has ever pro¬ 
duced. He had, indeed, not that noble enthusiasm, that stem 
unshaken faith in divine mission, that almost godlike power of 
firing a whole nationyWtth patriotic zeal and self sacrifice, which 
characterized the founder of the Marhatta Empire. To the ranks 
of these giant souls-rffche creators of national life, he had no preten¬ 
sions of being admitted. But in the rank of great statesmen 

and great sol(Mors, r & is entitled to a very high place. ..Maha- 

m i litaf y talents. His generalship was of a 
r 'Order. It was no light thing to keep, with an un¬ 
disciplined rabble, the field for time against a great English 

General at the head of a large and well-appointed army. We 
must not blame Mahadaji because he could not defeat General* 
Goddard With the soldiers which Mahadaji had at his command 
Napolean Buonaparte himself could not have done so. Generalship 
can go very far—but it cannot of itself gain a victory. Instead of' 
cavilling at Mahadaji for not gaining brilliant victories, we should 
rather admire his generalship which with wothless soldiers could 
stand its ground against an able English General at the head of 
the finest army that the British Government had ever brought 
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into the field in India, baffle his utmost efforts, and reduce him 
to a state of inaction.. Mahadaji’s power of perception 


was very acute. He was a, statesman of great ability. He had 
the seeing eye. His glance penetrated with unerring sweep into 
.the heart of a political question. His clearness of vision was 
signally manifested in twa things. He saw that European •disci¬ 
pline was far superior to the discipline which the native armies 
could boast of. He saw that a small English army was more than 
a match for a large native army and that not in virtue of any 
inherent superiority in fighting qualities, but owing to superior 
discipline and possession of more effecient apparatus of war. As 
soon as he discerned this important fact, he set on foot the creation 
of a corps disciplined and armed on the European model, and it is 
certain that most of his later victories were chiefly due to the 
presence of this corps in his army. He likewise saw that the 
Native States would soon have to fight for existence with the 
British power, and unless they united for mutual defence, the 
struggle wbtild be hopeless. This apprehension made him averse 
to the Marhatta war with Tipoo. It was for this that he severely 
censured Nana’s suicidal policy of supporting the English in their 
war with Tipoo.’' 

? S. D* 
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Reviews. 

t. Administration Report of the Government Central Museum 
for the year 1888-89. Madras: 29th July 1889, No. 642 , 
Revenue. 

2. Administration Report of the Government Central Museum 
for the year 1889-90. Madras: 15th August 1890, Nos. 660 , 
660A, Revenue. 

It is with feelings of unfeigned delight that we observe that 
the various Museums which have been established in different 
cities of India are exercising a great educational influence on the 
people of this country. We are convinced, from a perusal of 
the annual reports issued by these institutions, that our fellow- 
countrymen throughout India are beginning to take a really 
intelligent interest in the collections gathered within the pre¬ 
cincts of these treasure-houses of whatever is wonderful and 
beautiful in nature and art. It was our opinion formerly that our 
fellow-countrymen visit these institutions only for the purpose of 
sight-seeing and not for the purpose of learning the great lessons 
about the Omnipotence of the Great Author of the Universe, which 
are taught by the various objects in nature. Readers of the Na¬ 
tional Magazine, who reside in this side of India, must already 
be aware of the good work, which is being done by our great 
national institution—the Indian Museum of Calcutta—in the matter 
of teaching the people of this side of India the elementary princi¬ 
ples of Natural History and Archaeology. It is our intention to 
review in these pages the two interesting reports, named above, 
with the copies of which we have been favoured by Dr. Edgar 
Thurston the Superintendent of the Madras Museum. From this 
review it will be evident to the readers of these pages what pro¬ 
gress is being made in constituting this institution a great educa¬ 
tional factor for the people of Southern India. The Report for 
188^-89 informs us that 337,801 persons (among whom were Their 
Highnesses the Maharajah and Maharanee of Mysore) visited the 
Government Central Museum, Madras, in that year; and we come 
.to learn from the Report for 1889-90 that 378,234 persons (among 
whom was His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor) visited the 
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institution—thus shewing an increase of 40,433 visitors. From this 
it would appear that our Madrassi brethren are also beginning to . 
take an intelligent interest in the various objects collected within, 
the four walls of the institution in Pantheon Road, Madras. 

Before we proceed to review the strictly technical portion of 
the Madras Museum Reports for the years 1888-89 and 1889-90, it 
would be better to preface it with a brief history of that institution. 
The Government Central Museum was founded sometime about 
the year 1851, under the orders of the then Government of Madras 
•and the nucleus of the present collections were deposited in a 
building known as the “ Pantheon ” from which the road takes its 
name. As the collections began to increase, increasing demand 
Tor space for exhibiting began to be felt and consequently many 
additions have since been made to the original building. Formerly 
a collection of living Zoological specimens were'also annexed 
to the Museum, but, on the establishment of the People’s Park in 
that city, they were removed to it and now form the nucleus of the 
Madras Zoological Gardens. In former times the Madras Museum 
was a favorite trystirtg-place to the young folks of the “ Benighted 
City.” Now the institution is one of the standing attractions of 
that city and is exercising a great deal of educational influence oif 
the natives of Southern India. 

The Reports under review inform us that the Museum is 
divided into seven departments, viz., Botanical, Art, Numismatic, 
Mineralogical and Geological, Ethnological and Archaeological, 
Natural History and Bibliographical Departments. During the 
official year 1888-89, the main building was repaired and the floors of 
the Archaeological and Natural History galleries were covered over 
.with cement. A water-pandal was also completed but not opened and 
a porte-cochere for the porter was erected in front of the Superin¬ 
tendent^ house. Several alterations, we are informed by the 
Report for 1889-90, were effected in the Museum building, among 
which were the paving of the floors of the galleries on the base¬ 
ment-story with Cuddapah slate and the fixing of lightning con¬ 
ductors in various parts thereof. The only change in the esta¬ 
blishment during 1888-89 was caused by the retirement of the 
Head Humal after a service of thirty years, and, In 1889-90, the 
door-keeper, who had served for more than 30 years, died and tha* 
vacancy was filled up by appointing one of the Humals to it. An 
.entomological collector was also temporarily engaged in the latter 
year to collect insects in Madras and on the Nilgiris. 

In the year 1888-89, collection of forest-wood specimens were 
presented to its Botanical Department by Mri j. S. Gamble, oon- 
F 
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servator of Forests and they were labelled and exhibited. A collec¬ 
tion of Marine Algae from Ceylon and Tuticorin were presented an <3 
added to the museum by the Director. The museum specimens 
illustrative of the botanical orders Caprifoliacaea arid Scrofu- 
lariaceae were re-arranged. The Herbarium-keeper also mounted 
200 plants, and ioo grasses, named a collection of oil-seeds and drew 
up a^catalogue of the specimens of the grains in the Herbarium. 
The specimens of the Urticaceae and Orchideal were, in 1889-90, 
re-arranged and catalogues of South Indian pulses, spices and 
condiments were drawn up in that year. Among the additions’’ 
made in 1889-90 to this Department were a collection of plants, 
ferns and grasses presented by Dr. G. King, Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens; a collection of forest products and 
bamboo-made articles presented by Mr. Gamble; specimens of 
Vanilla pods presented by M. Achart of Pondicherry and a collec 
tion of brush-making materials from the Board of Revenue. 

The additions made to the Art Department in 1888-89 were 
trivial and insignificant, among which were the fixing of a pair of 
handsome dows of beaten copper, made at the Madras School of 
Art, at the entrance to this gallery. Some Tanjore arms and some 
•peasant jewellery were re-arranged for exhibition purposes. The 
specimens exhibited in the gallery devoted to this department were 
re-arranged in 1889-90 and photographs of South Indian art-ware 
were hung round its walls. Some Tanjore armours were re-arran¬ 
ged. In this year many very important additions of art-ware were 
made, vis., collections of carved sandal-wood, inlaid ebony, and 
sandal-wood, from Mysore, lacquer-ware from Burma, Cashmere 
and Kurnool, brass-toys from Ganjam, silver filigree,-work from 
Trichinipoly and a branched lamp. The work done in this 
Department during this year was wholly satisfactory. 

The Madras Museum possesses a very important cabinet of 
coins which include many rare aud unique specimens. Additions 
are made every year to it not only by purchase and exchange but 
also by presentations by private individuals and by the various 
Asiatic Societies under the provisions of the Treasure-trove Act. 
So rare and beautiful are the specimens added that we think that 
within the next few years, the Madras Museum Cabinet will take 
.its rank as one of the finest in existence. As Usual, the Reports 
under review contain complete lists of the numismatic specimens 
added to the Museum in 1888-89 amd 1889-90. The most interesting 
of the additions, made in \he former year, are a rare Fanam 
of Hyder Ali; lead Indo-Portuguese coin, bearing a coat of arms 
tfpd a cross; a collection of the coins of the Danish East India 
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Company \ a silver piece like Rama Tanka, a Zodiac mobur 
' (Pisces), 1 Didrachmas of Strato, Ares and Hermaens and a gold 
Kanauj issue of Mtshammad Ibir §> 4 m. The important additions of 
1889-90 include fifteen Aurei of the Roman Emperors ’ from 
Tiberius to Caracalla which were discovered in a trove fouijd in 
the old fort at Vinukenda, part of a trove of East India Co.’s 
coins found' in Kallikot Zemindar’s Estate, a small copper coin of 
Charles II, a collection of Chola, Pandyan* Setupati and Walajah 
coins, a gold chola fanam and an original gold Nonambavodi coin. 

The Report for 1888-89 informs us that in that year Mr. 
Basworth Smith, late Mineralogist to,the Government of Madras 
completely, reorganized the Mineralogical collections of the 
Museum, and arranged them in serial order according to their 
character as minerals, ores, rocks, quartzes, marbles, serpentines and 
lithographic stones of south-India-and drew up a MS. catalogue 
thereof. No addition of any note whatever was made to this 
Department in this year; but, in the following official year 1889-90, 
much good work appears to have been done in it for not only was 
the collection of minerals labelled throughout bat was also arranged 
as< ?n index collection to the mineral resources of the whole of 
Southern India. Some specimens of steatite and of articles madg 
thereof and some samples of mica and micaceous quartz were 
added to this Department during this latter year. 

The year 1888-89 was one of rich archaeological acquisitions 
to the Madras Musc'um. This institution possesses a tolerably 
good collecton of antique sculptures among which are some from 
the Buddhistic stupa of Amaravati, of pottery and other speci¬ 
mens. But this portion of the collection is being slowly developed 
by contributions mainly from the Archaeological Survey of Madras 
and from private individuals, Mr, Rea of the Survey presented 
an inscribed marble pillar, from Chinna Ganjam and pottery and 
other remains from the Madura, Krishna and other districts. The 
Collector of Cuddapahe sent an old gun about 9 feet - in length. 
Mr. Gampetz.. sent a loan collection of stone implemeffls^from 
South India and another of the same was presented by Mr. Boys. 
Capt Tufnell presented, a collection, of iron implements from the 
prehistoric cromlechs of Mysore. As regards, arrangement of 
specimens, much good work was done in this year for a room, 
adjoining the Ama.avati Room, was fitted up.as a gallery of Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology, containing old pottery, and implements found 
in the cairns and cromlechs of SoyHhern. India. No important 
work seems to have been done in this Department during the year 
1889-90 though some additions were received mainly ‘ from the 

m ' 
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Archaeological Department Among these latter were some pottery 
and bones from Davanur, a carved slate with the old Danish arms 
form Tranquebar, some Buddhist marble statues, slates, and a cylin¬ 
drical stone relic casket from the stupas of Guntupalle, some 
objects from Amaravati, three carved wooden door-posts and 
lintel from Lepakshi and a copper-plate grant of the Pallava 
dynasty. On the whole, the archaeological Department of the 
Madras Central Museum seems to be slowly developing but the 
specimens are as sealed books to the world. Popular descriptive 
lists of them should be published so that visitors may learn some¬ 
thing of historical interest from them. 

But it appears to us from a perusal of the two Reports under 
review that much scientific work of great interest is. done every 
year in the Natural History Department of the Government Central 
Museum at Madras. In these two publications complete lists of: 
accessions to the institution under the several heads of Crustacea, 
mollusca, entomology, fishes, birds and mammals are given; and it 
would delight the hearts of specialists in every one' of those bran¬ 
ches of Natural History to study them. It is quite beside our 
purpose to encumber these pages with the scientific names of the 
various specimens added in 1888-89 and 1889-90. 1 shall only 
mentio%the names of the most important additions under each of 
ttfe heads. In 1888-89, a collection of twenty-four species of sponges 
of which fourteen are new to science and two represented by new 
varieties was added to the Museum. A collection of Echinoderms, 
comprising 54 species from the Gulf of Manaar, was added to the 
Museum in that year. Of these, twenty species, preserved dry 
or in spirit, were placed in the Marine Gallery of the institution. 
Ten species of Crustacea were mounted and exhibited in this gallery 
in 1888-89. In 1889-90. Dr. Thurston collected several species 
of Decapoda and Stematopoda which were named by J. R. Hender¬ 
son, Esqr. In this latter year, the collection of South Indian 
Mollusca, which Dr. Thurston took to England In 1888 for identi¬ 
fication, was arranged and exhibited in the Marine Gallery. The 
corals and pearl-producing shells where also exhibited in table- 
cases. In 1888-89, specimens of insect-pests destructive of crops 
were sent to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for identification. A 
collection illustrating the silk-culture of India was purchased from 
the last-mentioned institution and exhibition. A collection of 
South Indian Lepidoptera collected on the Nilgiris was exhibited 
in 1888-89. In 1889-90 a^ollection of butterflies made on the 
Nilgiris, in Mysore, Gan jam and the city of Madras was added 
U& the Museum, Those captured in Madras were exhibited in 
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a seperate case. In 1889-90, a collection o£ scorpions and centi¬ 
pedes from Madras, five of which are new to science, wa§ 
identified in the British Museum. 

In 1888-89, specimens of Serranus gigas and of Rhtnodon 
typicus were acquired by the Museum. A small collection'of 
fishes was sent to the late Dr. P. Day for identification, of which 
three were found to be new to science. Twenty three species 
of fish were mounted and exhibited in that year. Twenty-one 
species of fish were acquired in 1889-90 from the Madras fish- 
market and mounted for exhibition purposes. Mr. LeMesurier 
was aided in collecting young fry of Gdyrami and Labos for 
introduction into the rivers and tanks of Ceylon. Specimens 
of salted fishes sent by the Salt Department were identified. 

In 1889-90, a small collection of Reptiles and amphibians 
from North Malabar, presented by R. Morgan, Esqr, was added 
to the Museum. A small gallery was also fitted up for exhibiting 
the crocodiles and the turtles of South India in that year. 

During his tour on the Nilgiris from January to March 1888, 
many species of South Indian birds were shot and added to the 
museum. ■ Mr. M. Daly presented a large collection of the eggs 
of Indian birds to the institution. During 1888-89, Dr- Thurston„ 
acted as the Madras correspondent of the International Ornitho¬ 
logical Committee. Dr. Thurston also collected and preserved 
many species of birds for the Museum while he was on tour on 
the Nilgiris Hills from February 25th to March 26th, 1890. Many 
eggs and nests of Indian birds were also added in the latter year. 

But the collection of Mammalia in the Madras Museum is 
sadly deficient. It includes only specimens of the larger species 
of Indian mammals. Some animals, including a Tasmanian 
wolf (Paragon cynocephalas), leopard (Felis pardus), sloth bear 
(Melursus labiatus), hyena (Hyaena striata), and Sambur 
(Cerus aristotelis), which died in the People's park of the city, 
were added to the collection. The skeleton of a gigantic wild 
elephant was set up in the front-hall of the Madras Museum 
building in 1888-89. The skull of a Cachalot Whale (Physeten 
macrocephalus) about 24 ft. in length, which was cast off on the 
Sea-beach near Madras, was added to the Museum in January 
1890. A dolphin (Delphinus plutnbens), a large Fox-bat (Ptero - 
pus edwardsi), an albino Bandicoot (Mus bandicota) were stuffed^ 
during this year; qnd skeletons of several other animals were 
prepared. ** 

It is to be regretted that there is no regular public Library 
in Madras. But the excellent Library, which is annexed toil* 
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Madras Museum, serves the purpose of the above-mentioned 
institution. In 1888-89, about 900 publications were added to it. 
In 1889-90, the same Department of the Museum received an 
addition of more than 900 publications. A new catalogue of the 
Library is being drawn up. 

The scientific value qf a public museum is all the more 
enhanced if the various collections, stored within it, are made 
known to- the scientific world by means of catalogues and guides. 
So far as the Madras Museum is concerned, we find that catalogues 
of portions of its contents are being published though its literary 
activity does not equal either that of the British Museum or of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. Accordingly we find that the 
Madras Museum issued in 1888-89 a catalogue of the Batrachians 
of South India and lists of the Butterflies of South India and of 
the eggs of the Indian birds contained in it. Three important 
works of much scientific importance were published from the 
Museum in 1889-90, viz., a “History of the coinage of the terri¬ 
tories of the East India Company in the Indian Peninsula, and 
catalogue of the coins in the Madras Museum \ “ Catalogue of 
the coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the Madras Museum ” and 
, “ Notes on the pearl and chank fisheries, and the marine fauna 
of the Gulf of Manaar.” 

Considering the important scientific work done by the staff of 
th#.^^ipiw^Juseum, the expenditure of Rs. 26,350 in 1888-89 and 
of Ifes. 26fe>79 in 1889-90 seem quite legitimate. 

In concluding this review, we must congratulate Dr. Edgar 
Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, on the able 
and efficient manner in which he managed the institution under 
his charge during the years included in the Reports. 

Religion in*ib eorya nd Practice, by Ram Chandar Bose, M.A ., 
.. ^ ^ jufst Publishing House Lucknow t 18go. 

The present volume, though small in size, contains a great 
quantity of matter—300 closely-printed pages—and offers abund¬ 
ant food for reflection. There are no less than thirty-five papers 
on moral and religious subjects, viewed from m Christian stand¬ 
point, and we have no hesitation in saying that they will add ta 
•thie reputation of their author, and bring credit to the religious 
body vrith which he has been so long and so honourably associated- 
We cannot be expected to*agree with him in all his statements 
in matters of' religious creed and doctrine; for, as we have said, 
his point of view . is pre-eminently, and distinctly Christian. His 
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assertions about the superiority of the Christian faith to Hinduism 
and every other religious faith are clear and bold. There is no 
faltering or doubt. There are also evidences of an enlightened* 
and liberal, as well as deeply religious, spirit in his book. As the * 
Christian Scriptures have it, he is able to “ give a reason for the 
faith that is in him;'* and the “ reason ” is not less valuable be¬ 
cause he brings a cultured mind to the task. 

The papers in this volume are all reprints. They had “ al¬ 
ready appeared either in the shape of tracts, or in that of maga¬ 
zine articles. It is thought desirable to present them seriatim 
in a small book, which it is believed likely to do good.” We are 
not certain if the author or the printer is responsible for the con¬ 
fusion of thought and grammar in the sentence we quote. We are 
inclined to put the blame on the latter. The passage is (with 
the exception of four words) the entire preface to the book. It is 
only fair to the author to point out that such awkward and ill- 
contrived sentences dc not occur in the body of the work. 

We need only add that the book is sold by the Methodist 
Publishing House at Lucknow, and that the modest expenditure 
of six annas will place before our readers an useful and interest¬ 
ing little volume. 

The Seventh Annual Report of the Sobhabazar Ben evo lent . So¬ 
ciety, for the year 1890-91. ' ^ 

At the last anniversary meeting of this Society;_ _ PKjfap 
Chunder Mozumdar used the following words: “ They might 
not agree in politics; they might not agree in religion ; they 
might not agree in social reform; but when they were do¬ 
ing good to the poor, and when that object was in question, 
all classes, Europeans and Hindus, educated and uneducated, 
should all combine vieing with each other in promoting that ob¬ 
ject.” This is sound doctrine, which no one will dispute: We have 
great pleasure in noticing the year’s work oF'wpb»v, -^habazar 
Benevolent Society, and coijgratulate it upon the progress it has 
made. But we would suggest that the Comittee should consider 
their resolution to invest a portion of the funds. We have no 
doubt there is a jgpod deal to be said for making[*tli£ Society ulti¬ 
mately a self-supporting one. But there is even more wisdom in 
Mr. Justice Norris’s observation that “ this Society ought to spends* 
every Society of this sort ought to spend—-every available six 
pence.” A glance at the Auditors’ report is very suggestive. 
The year’s receipts were Rs. 3,014-2-0, the disbursements Rs, 
1,885-5-2, of v:Mch Rs. 1,548-1-0 were stipends, and donations $0 
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the poor. A balance of Rs 1,128-12-10 is, therefore, carried over 
to the credit of the Society. This, added to the previous year’s 
balance of Rs 2,261-11-6, gives the Society a total balance of Rs. 
3,390-8-0. We arc inclined to think that a somewhat larger ex¬ 
penditure towards the poor might with advantage have been 
made. r 


VmDersal Life Assurance Society. 

The abridged Report of the 57th annual meeting of the 
above Society shews that its financial condition is very prosper¬ 
ous. Messrs. Gisbourne & Co., Agents and Secretaries, have 
shewn great interest in the management of the business. 

The income from premiums during the last year has increased 
by £3,093, 2. s. 10, d. and the new business has amounted to 316 
policies, the sum assured being £174,204 :6s o d' at a total pre- ' 
mium of £8,101: 6r: id. The claims from deaths have been 
moderate. Both the Assurance Fund and the surplus reserve 
shew a reasonable increase. The expenses of management during 
the last year have decreased '*On the whole, therefore, the Com¬ 
pany have achieved results on which they may well be congratulated. 

* _ 

Official'* Report on the Pun Water supply Scheme and General 
* - Sanitation. 
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The pamphlet before us the official report on the Puri Wattt- 
supply scheme, is replete with suggestions which, when put 

4 ikely to effect certain veiy desirable im- 
The carefully prepared and important note ap- 
Babu Jodoo Lai Mullick gives us a full insight 
Into the grievances of the Puri people, especially those in con¬ 
nection with the insalubrious condition of the drinking water 
available at the place. The suggestions of Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, 
late Commissioner of the Orissa Division, regarding the water- 
supply scheme are, iajdeed, noteworthy. We hope the Gov- 
eminent of Bengal will, accord its sanction to the mode of raising 
the necessary funds suggested by Mr. Metcalfe by appealing to 
the wealthy Hindu chiefs and nobles of India who, we believe, 
would contribute their quota to effect such an important sanitary 
improvement by remoring the long-felt want and thereby reducing 
'the number of deatlj^ from fever and cholera not only of the 
residents of the place^but of the thousands of pilgrims annually 
Visiting the temple from every part of India. Babu Jodoo Lai’s 
note appears to embody some reasonable, and practical considera¬ 
tions 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE . 

CHAPTER II. 

Alas 1 Poor Beatrice t flow sad an experience Tor hei 
was that honeymoon , how soon did her little slat of joy pale and 
vanish for enjer befoi 2 the dark clouds of weariness and indiffer¬ 
ence « v 

For the iir t week or two of her married ftf&^nijC^tr _ '; 

all that a husband should be—kind, loving, and 
the girl’s heart beat high with hope, as she dreamed of the'Tiappy 
vista of vears, that lay stretched out before her; years that were 
to be spent in loving unison with this good, kind spouse of hers* 
Ah ! How unnecessarily had dear Mamma troubled herself! But 
what is this ? f A little rift within the hrt&that soon will make the 
music mute’ surely A little too mucffttMTusion on her part, a 
’ little too plain an exhibition of her love, and he began to weary, 
to find the little French town deadly dull, to long for the life and 
freedom of his bachelor days. With love-quickened eyes the young 
wife noted each scarce perceptible change, the moody silences, 
the sblitary walks, the half irritable rejjfnders, the frequent 
excursions into Calcutta, taken ostensibly J^r the protection of 
his business, but in reality that he might ciijoy again unhamper¬ 
ed the sweets of freedom. Ah! Poor little sad bride! Hei idol of 
purest gold soon proved to be but veriest Pinchbeck metal. 
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“ I wonder,’' she thought sorrowfully one day, as she sat alone on 
the airy Hotel verandah gazing across the sparkling Hoogly, her hus¬ 
band having again gone into Calcutta on business ' I wonder/ 
why he ever married me ? For it is very evident that he does not/ 
love me. Just to gratify some passing whim, I suppose. Ohl I* 
was so happy before he came! Why could he not have turned 
-his attentions to some other girl who would perhaps not have laid 
•out all her treasure upon him, as I have. How right Mother was, 
when she said that he did not love me, and yet he feigned so well, 
when we were engaged, that any girl would have been deceived. I 
wonder how men can be so cruel ? They take us from our happy 
homes with their specious vows of fidelity and love, and then torture 
•our poor hearts with their indifference and hardness. Ah, me 1 But is 
there anything in my conduct or manners that he wearies of, I 
wonder ? If I thought so, how soon would I change, that I might 
please him. For I do love him so! ”—with tears dimming her hazel 
eyes and blotting the lovely river from her view—“ Perhaps he 
is just trying me to see how 1 bear his indifference. Oh! How l 
wish I could persuade myself that that is so! But alas! 1 am almost 
too sure that he is only utterly weary of me. But why shcuM 
be ? I am not different now to what 1 was before my marriage; and 
be must see how dearly I love him, and they say love begets love. 
Oh! That it would in this case! But I must not let him see 
how his changed ways hurt me, perhaps if I remain always loving 
to him, and am bright and good tempered I may win him back 
to me in time. ’ So when he returned by a late night train from 
Calcutta, poor* lonely, little Beatrice greeted him' with a bright 
smile upon her weary face, and was told for her pains, that she was 
a fool to sit up so late ; she was quite pale enough without depriv¬ 
ing herself of several hours of comfortable sleep and so growing 
more so* 

“ I did not feel tired, dear Norman, ” she answered gently. 

“ I was watching the moonlight effects upon the beautiful river 
and opposite bank.” 

11 Then I think you might have found something better to do 
with your time than sentimentalising upon moonlight and ‘effects* 
and such rubbish ! " he replied harshly. 

Beatrice made no answer: she remembered the old adage that 
yt takes two to make a quarrel, and determined that she would not 
make one of the two. 

’V 

The miserable honeymoon dragged itself to an end at last. 
Beatrice hoped for much from the time when they should settle 
down; she knew r that a honeymoon, with its days of absolute 
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idleness, is a painfully trying time for most newly-married couples; 
and she trusted that when the usual routine of life were taken up 
again, the matrimonial wheels would run more smoothly along the 
rugged road of life. * * 

“ Norman, ” she said, with a timid caress of her little hand, soon 
after they had returned home from Chandernagore, “ we ard only 
now really setting forth upon our pilgrimage of life together; shall 
we ask God to bless us through it ? ” 

“ Bah !” he answered contemptuously, shaking her clinging 
hand from off his arm, “ don’t try any of that twaddle on me; 
it’s sickening 1 ” and so saying he turned carelessly away, fearing 
his poor young wife speechless, with a bitter pain at her heart. 

Does not it seem well nigh impossible, that a man should speak 
thus to his few weeks ’ bride, the woman whom he has vowed to 
love and to cherish, till Death did them part, before the solemn altar 
of God ? But who can measure the breadth and depth and height 
of a man’s cruelty ? He had wearied of the constant presence of 
his wife, his tightly-riven matrimonial chains galled him, and with 
a-man's justice he visited his displeasure upon his unoffending 
wife r the woman whom erstwhile he had been so eager to take 
unto himself. 

One day shortly after their feturn from their honeymoon, Bea¬ 
trice asked her husband to give her a ten Rupee note. 

“What for?” demanded he sharply. 

“ To get a few things for myself, Norman; a new hat, etc. I 
really am so shabby, that I am ashamed to go out!” 

“ Where is your trousseau ? ” 

“ I did not have one, Norman dear ! n 

“ Just imagine that! ” was the scornful reply, “ too poverty- 
stricken to have a trousseau even! Who would have believed 
that I should finally tie myself to a woman who could not even 
manage to have a decent outfit upon her marriage ! ” 

“ Oh! Norman, how can you say such things ? Mamma would 
have been delighted to give me a splendid outfit, if thete had been 
more time, but you were in such a hurry to marry me, that she had 
to omit it.” * 

“ Wish to heaven I had not been in such a deuce of a hurry 
to, give up my freedom!” he cried savagely. 

" Poor Norman!” she said con amove , “ am I such a very great 
tio upon you, dear ? I am so sorry! Is there anything i can do to 
lighten the burden, my husband?” 

“Yes, pop ofifl” he answered Cruelly, “and leave me free 
again,” and forthwith he departed to his office, without even giving 
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his wife the trifling sum for which she had asked. And he was the 
man who had sworn to endow her with all his worldly goods! 

. Poor little woman t With heart-broken despair she flung herself 
jjponjher bed and cried aloud to the God in whom she trusted—“ Ahf 
Heaven, let me die indeed, for what is life worth since he bates me 
so ? Oh ! What have I done that I should be tortured thus ?” Never a 
harsh word has he had from me, and God knows 1 attempt to put no 
restraint upon his movements, and yet he bates me sobitterly, that 
he can desire my death t I suppose it must be my fault. I have 
offended him unwittingly, perhaps 1 have not been gentle enough 
with him. God help me to bear with him, and be,patient 1 ” 

Once in August there happened to be some - theatricals about 
to take place in the town, and Beatrice, with all a young girl’s in¬ 
nocent longing for pleasure, feeling the dull stagnation of her quiet, 
friendless life preying on her spirit like a heavy weight, that 
would soon crush all brightness from her, if not soon (if but briefly) 
raised, determined to ask her husband to take her to see them. 

“ Norman love,” she said pleadingly at breakfast that morning 
of the theatricals. “ I wish you woukbtake me to see ‘ Dearest 
Mamma' to-night, I should so much like to see it. You were 
thinking of going yourself, were you not ? ” 

, “ Yes, but I most certainly did not intend taking you with me !” 

he answered, “ why you really feel so shabby that you are ashamed 
to go out, are you not ?” he asked sneeringly. 

She made no answer for a moment, she was fighting down 
the angry reply that would rise to her lips, when she spoke again 
it was in her usual -quiet, gentle tones. 

<( I have a nice evening dress, Norman, I go out so seldom 
now that it has not got worn out. I should very much like to go 
this evening, if you don’t mind, dear.” 

“ But I do mind very much! You are not such a lovely creature 
that a fellow would feel proud of being seen with you. I really 
do believe,” he said, with fiendish cruelty harping upon the string 
that he knew vibrated most sensitively within her, 11 that you grow 
uglier every day: however you can’t go to-night, that’s decided, for 
1 am engaged to go with some fellows; and by-the-bye you needn’t 
expect me home to dinner to-nightand whistling a stave of ‘ my 
love she’s like a red, red rose,’ he slauntered leisurely from the 
room. 

* But what need is there to multiply instances of his cruelty 
and indifference ? Suffice it to say that day by day the gulf between 
the husband and wife widened, and no efforts of poor sorely-tried 
Beatrice could avail to bridge it over, Heaven alone knows how 
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she managed to bear those months of slow torture, alone and 
friendless, (for though Norman had many friends, he never brought 
any of them home to enliven his wife, and treated any of Beatrice’? 
former friends, who happened to call with such insouance , that very * 
few had the hardihood to repeat the experiment) and yet to make 
no sign of her pain, and never be aught but sweet and gentle 
to her brute of a husband. Her patience with him wis well- 
nigh miraculous! She had not even the comfort of her mother’s 
sympathy, for in her tender love for that mother she had refrained 
from informing her of the melancholy success that had attended 
her dismal prophesies of unhappiness. “ It is wrong to tell lies, 

1 know,” she thought, “but 1 think God will pardon me in this case; 
why should dear Mother be made unhappy, as well as I ?" So her 
letters to Bombay were bright, chatty epistles full of news about, 
Calcutta, and fictitious stories of household doings, there were 
falsehoods in each one of them, but surely they will be forgiven 
her, seeing with what good intent they were penned ? 

And soon yet another trouble came to lay its weight upon 
Be&tiice’s small back,—a financial trouble—she could not fail to see 
that Norman was grossly neglecting his business, and although he 
always seemed to have enough for his own use, she found that 
money for housekeeping purposes was daily growing scarcer: the* 
business, owing to her husband’s laziness, was failing rapidly; and 
yet she dared not remonstrate with him and sobring down upon her 
devoted head a choice display of the bitter sarcasm with which his 
tongue was so familiar. Ah! Sarcasm is a powerful stinging lash in T 
the hands of cool-headed, heartless persons. Who has not ex¬ 
perienced its stroke, writhing impotently the while, and longing 
vainly for a like weapon with which to retaliate ? What is anger 
when compared with sarcasm ? Ira furor brevis est and on that 
hope we rest till the fit shall have passed, and left the sufferer 
penitent and humble, but with sarcasm what is there to hope for ? 
Nothing but an early escape from the infliction of it, and that you 
see Beatrice could not pray for. 

“ Ah!” thought Beatrice bitterly one day after an encounter 
with her husband, in which he had as usual been calmly sarcastic, 
and she gently forbearing. “ I remember the day, that I was married, 
how I asked Norman always to be kind to me, and he answered— 

‘ Yes, of course, you don’t expect I shall beat you, do you ?’ 1 can 

almost find it in my heart to wish that he would do so, for that* 
would be done in sudden anger which would soon evaporate and 
leave him perhaps penitent and loving, if is this icy indifference which 
is> so hard to bear! Oh! Thank God I have no child! It would be 
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daily agony to give birth to one and find it, despite all my earnest 
efforts, growing up into such a man or woman as Norman. What a 
■bad man he is ! And yet alas ! I love him still. Will my Ceaseless 
endeavours ever avail to win him back to me, i wonder ? God 
knows how I have ever striven to be loving and gentle to him, and 
yet *it seems to make no impression upon has cold heart f ” 

NO, that gentle forbearance was about the worst battering- 
ram to employ in the siege of that well-defended citadel, bight his 
heart. With bold mien and haughty indifference she shoofd have 
met his harsh speeches, and in time she might have mastered him; 
but choosing the more Christian, if less effective way of endea¬ 
vouring to conciliate him, she was berself mastered. 

One day, about a year and a half after their marriage, Norman 
Carrutbers came home from his office, and coldly informed his wife, 
that she must pack up without delay, as they were going to England 
by the next British India Steamer. 

“ Going to England, Norman 1 ” echoed Beatrice with intense 
surprise " Oh 1 Surely we cannot afford it ? Why are you going ? " 
“ Allow me to know my own affairs best if you please/' he 
said icely. 

“ I believe they are my affairs as well, ” said Beatrice quietly, 
„ “ but if we are going to England, Norman, you must give me some 
money to get a few respectable dresses with; 1 cannot wear such 
things as these on board," and she indicated the faded common 
print in which she was arrayed. 

“ Oh! you must have some money, must you 2 It’s your d . *. 
. extravagance that has ruined me! ” he cried savagely. 

u That is false, Norman," answered Bee firmly, " my clothing 
has not cost you fifty Rupees since we have been married, if it had, 
do you think I should net be better dressed than I am ? It is the 
expensive*dinners and lunches you have given your friends at the 
Hotels, and your neglect of your business that has ruined us I " 

He raised the eye-glass that he wore, and fixing it in his eye 
regarded her with an insolent stare. 11 Dea-ar me! " he drawled, 
" what a storm in a teacup! Surely you do not labour under the 
delusion that nice dresses would ever make you presentable ? ” 

“ No, I do not, but if 1 had some respectable dresses 1 should 
not be the disgrace to you that I am now." 

"Oh! since you put it that way!.There you are.” And 
tossing a fifty Rupee note upon her lap, he slauntered away out of 
the room, whereupon his wife proceeded to take herself to task for 
the unusual sharpness wit?! which she had spoken to him through¬ 
out the interview. What a foolish little woman she was 1 
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I think I may say that that voyage home to England was the 
happiest time of ail Beatrice’s dismal married life. Not that her hus¬ 
band mended his ways at all! Oh, dear no, that were impossible! • 
He stitt maintained his sarcasm and indifference, but Beatrice 
for the first time since her happy girlhood—since her girlhood 
indeed! She was but a girl then, only twenty-one 1 —found herself 
of importance, and sought after again. " 

i have said that Beatrice was sensitive over her want of 
beauty, a sensitiveness that was not likely to have decreased, under 
the flattering remarks so frequently made by her husband, but 
now op board-ship, in the nice, tasteful dresses purchased by that, 
most acceptable and much-needed note, and with the soft ozone 
charged breezes fanning her pale cheeks, and touching them 
gradually with delicate pink, she began to feel again that she could 
not be so very ugly, or why did the gentlemen-passengers always 
cluster round her chair and appear to be so interested in her? 

“ Really they are all very kind to me I’* she thought one day, 
just after she had been holding a regular levee in a cosy 
corner of the main deck: “ and yet I wonder that they are, for I 
am sure Norman does not do any thing to make people think well 
of me; in fact he seems to take every opportunity of insulting me 
in public, and showing of how little account he holds me. - I 
wonder for his own credit sake that he does not reserve his 
dirty linen for private washing, however his queer ways seem to 
make no difference, if anything I think they are generally nicer, 
to met after he has made cne of his nasty remarks; especially 
Lord Elkington.’ 

Yes, especially Lord Elkington 1 

He was a tall, thin, aristocratic man of dark complexion and 
dark hair, not an Apollo to look at, but still bearing on his person 
the unmistakable stamp of an English gentleman. He had been 
out to India for a year’s tiger-shooting, and was now returning, 
much bronzed and with many valuable trophies, to his native 
land. 

He had made Beatrice’s acquaintance soon after the voyage 
commenced, and ere the vessel had reached Port Said he had come 
to think her the sweetest and most loveable woman he had ever 
had the good fortune to meet He had seen many fair women in 
his life, and known many better born than Beatrice, yet none of 
them had ever made the same impression on his heart that this 
pale, sad-looking, little lady had: for no woman before had he ever 
felt that he would gladly lay down hfl life to serve her; to no 
woman’s words before had he ever listened so gladly, as he did to 
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Beatrice’s; no woman before bad he ever pitied so much as Bea¬ 
trice. His heart ached for his ‘ sweet little love/ as he grew to 
call her in the solitude of his own heart, when he heard the bitter 
speeches addressed to her by her husband, and noted the sad 
patient look, that would come into her hazel eyes, as she would 
gentjy and lovingly reply to him. 

“The man must be a perfect fiend 1” he would say savagely 
to himself , u how can he treat her as he does ? Sweet angel that 
she is ! Oh, my pet, if you were my wife how I would guard and 
cherish you 1* 

And yet, true, noble gentleman that he was! He let no trace 
of his great love appear in his intercourse with Beatrice, his man¬ 
ners were calm, courteous, and, friendly; never anything warmer: 
he knew that Norman Carruthers was the sort of man to be ever 
on the watch for any slightest indiscretion upon his wife’s part, of 
which he would take instant advantage, and he loved this poor 
little hardly-used woman too well to wish to add a feather’s 
weight to the troubles she already had to bear. So even the 
lynx-eyes of Norman Carruthers failed to discover his secret, 
though doubtless he had his suspicions of it. 

Ah! Those were very peaceful, happy days for Beatrice, 
Poor child! She needed a little happiness then to help her to bear 
up against the sea of troubles that was so soon to surround her! 

The fair and prosperous voyage came to an end at last, and 
it was time for those few weeks' friends to part. 

“ Good bye, Mrs. Carruthers," said Lord Elkington,. holding 
her hand just perhaps a moment longer than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. “I hojJe that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you soon 
again, your husband has been so kind as to give me the address 
of the Hotel to which he intends to take you, and I shall make 
a point of seeing you there as early as possible.” 

“Oh! Yes, Lord Elkington, do come and see us, I am sure 
my husband and I will be very glad to meet you again,” and with a 
farewell spiile, Beatrice tripped off with her husband, who had 
been standing morosely by. 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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OUTLINES Of HINDU CELEBRITIES . 

Ballala Sena. 

The evidence of geology points to the fact that Bengal, mostly 
formed out of alluvial deposits, was originally a part of our Bay. 
It was very much a subaqueous region up to Manu’s time, whose 
Aryavarta extended “ from the western to the eastern sea.” The 
earliest allusion to Bengal refers to one Raja Bhagadatta, who, 
went from that country to the great war of the Maha*bharata. But 
the regions eastward of Rajmahal did not form a part of the Hindu 
empire in the times of Buddha and Asoka. Paundradesa, after¬ 
wards Varendra, is mentioned in Pauranic geography as well as in 
Hwen Thsang’s travels. The time from which Bengal properly 
takes its place in history is the middle of the 9th century, when 
the Pala kings first erected it into a powerful kingdom, called 
after their. capital, Gauda (Gaura). The days of the Buddhist Pala 
kings made the most glorious epoch in the history of Bengal. Its 
people then were conspicuous for military spirit and enterprise, 
which have totally disappeared in our day. From a copper-tablet 
discovered at Monghyr. Raja Deva Pala Deva appears to have 
marched the ancient Bengalis towards the Indus on the west, 
Tibet on the north, and Karnatic on the south. The Palas princi¬ 
pally ruled in Northern Bengal. In the littoral provinces of the 
Delta, or Lower Bengal, there turned out an adventurer, named 
Adisura,,or Vira Sena, who, in the latter half of the 10th century, 
overpowered the Pala kings, founded the Raj of the Sena dynasty, 
and made Vikrampur, near Dacca, the seat of his power. The 
most * noted' of the Sena Rajas, is Ballala, who stands out 
in the* view of posterity with his name surrounded by a high 
prestige. 

But, notwithstanding the fond remembrance in which his 
memory is held, Ballala is not a celebrity-proper who excites our* 
admiration by the moral grandeur of his character. The story 
of his life has no great adventure 0£ achievement. It teaches 
no important lesson to the youth of the 19th century. Still, no 
one who has heard of his policy of Kulinism . will deny that a 
B 
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sketch of him ought to be drawn. He appears in our pages for a 
jpst estimate of his character. 

The history of Ballala is derived from traditions, from Kulin 
genealogical tables, and from inscriptions.* 'His Ddnsdgara also 
tells a few facts. The Ballala Charitra, a small work in Sanscrit, 
compiled by Ananda Bhatta, about four hundred years ago, profess¬ 
es to be a memoir of that prince. But, existing in rare manu¬ 
scripts, it is not widely known to the public. The long-missing 
copy in the Asiatic Society’s library having made its reappearance, 
its contents are promised to be rendered into Bengali for general 
information. Though so many are the sources, the account of 
Ballala’s life after all is meagre and unsatisfactory. 

It is stated in the genealogical account of the Varendra 
Brahmans that Adisura had no male issue, owing to which his 
throne was lefy to his grandson by his daughter, who became the 
first Raja of the Sena dynasty. Ballala is thus descended mater¬ 
nally from Adisura. He is said to have been a begotten son to 
Raja Visukha Sena, the same with Abul Fazil’s Sukha Sena, 
and the Vijaya Sena of the inscriptions. This ugly fact has been 
attempted to be veiled by a highly colored legendary story invented 
Jo work favourably on the national mind. To quote that story 
as told by the Rev. K. M. Banerjee :— 11 Ballala is represented 
as the son of the fluvial god Bramaputra, who deceived his 
mother by assuming the form of her husband. His nativity took 
place in the solitude of a thick forest by that river, where his 
mother had been banished a few months before her parturition 

a*- * 

through the jealousy and treachery of his father’s two other wives. 
In these sylvan shades and under the especial protection of heaven 
he passed his infantile days, undisturbed by the noise and distrac¬ 
tions of towns and cities, and uncontaminated by the pleasures and 
irregularities of riotous society. His divine parent, ‘ the uxorious 
Amnis,” as Horace would perhaps call him, instructed him in the 
different branches of a Hindu’s education, and in the tactics of war 
and diplomatic policy. While yet a boy, he is said to have 
exhibited extraordinary proofs of heroism and strength. He had 
discomfited, unassisted and aldne, a whole host of disciplined troops 
commanded by princes and veteran captains, and armed with 
all the weapons of native warfare.” Tradition may repeat this 
%ory in rescue of Ballala’s memory, but nobody can fail to 
detect the fact of the damning irregularity of his birth under- 

* Four inscription plates and slabs of the Sena Rajas have turned up at 
Bakargatij, Sundarvana, Dinajpur, and Rajahahi. 
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lying the account elaborated to put him in the good opinion 
of posterity. 

Let us, however, in charity take for granted that he was the 
legitimate son of Vijaya Sena, as stated in the Bakarganj and 
Rajshahi inscriptions. Let us take him for his word that he was 
tile son of Vijaya Sena, and the grandson of Hemanta Sena*as he 
speaks of himself in his D4ns£gara. But we cannot give'the date 
of his birth, nor tell the place of his nativity—whether it was the 
palace of his father at Vikrampur, or a forest upon the Brama- 
putra. 

The caste of Ballala is a bone of contention between the Vai- 
dyas and Kayasthas. Relying upon the tradition current from old¬ 
en times, the Vaidyas, headed by the learned Babu Ramcomul Sen, 
hold Ballala to have been of the same mixed caste with themselves, 
and confirm its truth by instancing his title of Sankara Gaudeswara, 
or the Sankara Lord of Gauda.* The ambitious Kayastha would 
stifle this opinion beneath the ponderous weight of authorities 
cited from Abul Fazil and Pere Tieffanthaler, and plume himself 
like the daw in the fable. Under this difference of opinion, 
the course left is to follow the evidence of the inscriptions, which 
state the Sena Princes to have been Kshatriyas of the Lunar 
Race. The Rajshahi inscription describes Sumanta Sena, the gre&t 
grand-father of Ballala, as “ a garland for the head of the noble 
race of Kshatriyas.” The Dinajpur and Sundarvana inscriptions 
call them “the kings of the race of Aushadhindtha (moon),+ ” or 
Somavansa, who formed the second great branch of the Kshatriyas. 
But against this positive evidence under record, there is the 
militating counter-evidence of Ananda Bhatta, who expressly 
alludes to Ballala’s Ambastha or mixed, origin. No decided opinion 
can be hazarded until the light of further researches clears up the 
point. 

Vijaya Sena, Ballala's father, reigned about the middle of the 
nth century. He is described in the Rajshahi inscription to have 
been a warlike and enterprising monarch, who attacked Gauda, 
invaded Kamrupa, and carried his arms southwards as far-as the 
ocean. To extend his conquests in North-Western India, be equip¬ 
ped an armament of war-boats on the Ganges, but which happen¬ 
ed to be stranded on its sand-banks. There may be some truth in 
the account of his expeditions to the north-east hill-countries, and £9 


* Sankara here means tljp mixed caste, 
t We think |he word Amkadhin&tha to have befiu used in a double sense, 
meaning the moon as well as the Vaidya-Lord. 
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the south-west sea-board provinces, of Bengal. But we doubt al¬ 
together his ambitious project of an invasion of Upper Hindustan. 
There were the mighty Rhator, Tomara, Chohan> Chaluk, and 
Pramara monarchs of Canauj, Delhi, Ajmir, Anhulwara, and 
Oujein, with none of whom could he have coped in strength and 
ability. ^ The Pala sovereigns were Buddhists—the Sena Rajas 
were Pauranists, or worshippers of Siva and Vishnu. Vijaya Sena 
was a devout follower of Mahadeva, to whom he dedicated a shrine, 
consisting of a lofty temple, with a deep tank in its front. Some 
remains of this pious act still exist at a site, about 40 miles from 
Gaura, on the bank of the old Padma, where the Rajshahi 
inscription was discovered. 

According to the legend, Ballala passed his early life in the 
solitude of a forest. Very likely, he was not brought up in the 
palace of his father, but the circumstances occasioning this un¬ 
usual procedure are a perfect mystery. Ballala received his edu¬ 
cation from a tutor named Anirudha, who is spoken of in very 
complimentary terms by his royal pupil. The legend also repre¬ 
sents Ballala as a piece of perfection, with every necessary talent 
and qualification for a prince. But we can admit only his scholar¬ 
ship, proofs of which exist in our literature. The Ddnsdgara, 


br a treatise on gifts, is^ ^d be Ki^ W* 1 -_ kim wit: 

«^fcwj.hnnip, and considering it to be his bona-fide production, 
we acknowledge his reading to have been extensive and varied 
as the work, dwelling on 1375 kinds of gifts, in 70 sections, has 
been compiled with references to no less than seven Puranas, eight 
Upapuranas, and thirtythree first class writers on the Shastras. 
To his literary culture and taste, we may fairly trace his encourage- 
ment of men of letters about him. His son, Lakshmana Sena, 
also a scholar and patron of learning. His very daugther-in- 
law Vasudevi, was a clever woman. The following anecdote is told 
o her female wit. Her husband was absent from home for many 
a day Weary of her long pining in silent forbearance, the princess 
di ast made up her mind to be outspoken on the subject. She 
made known her feelings by the following mournful sloka Written 

on the wall of the chamber where Ballala was accustomed to take 
his noonday meal. 


* Tatatyabiratam bdri nrityanti sikhino muda ; * 

Adya kanta krit&ntobd dukshashydntam karishyati. 

It is pouring incessantly; the peacocks are dancing in 
LT 8uch a da ? eithcr d «‘l> or my darling can soothe 
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Ballala’s eye fell on the verse. He felt the justness of his 
daughter-in-law's appeal. Considering her sufferings to be more than 
flesh and blood could bear, he penned the following delicate stanzar, 
full of play on the twelve Zodiacal signs, inviting his son to. 
hasten home 

<-4 

S antaptMasamadhwajhdya-gatinh santhpith nirjana, * 

Chatur-dwhdashbat ditiyamatimannekhdas&bhastani ; 

Sa sashthi nripa-pancharnasya bhabita bhrusaptamibarjith, 
Prapnotastama bedanhm prathama hit turnam tritiyo bhaba . 

" 0 thou, who a.rt minded as the second (the Bull), listen, 
Alone and oppressed is she with the breasts like the eleventh 
(pitchers-globes) of the elephant, by the approach of him who 
has the tenth (Makara on his flag, Cupid), even as are the twelfth 
(fishes) and the fourth (crab) on the approach .of the shark 
( makara). That sixth (virgo), with eye-brows without compare, 
(iit. devoid of the seventh, libra), who should belong to the 
royal fifth (lion-prince), is suffering from the pangs of the eighth 
(scorpio). O, first (Aries—my son) hasten and be thou the 
third (gemini).”* 

Nothing sublimer was ever written by the “ Metaphysical 
School ” of poets. The quibbling and conceits recall to mind the 
pedantry of King James I—“ the most learned fool in Christen¬ 
dom.” 

Ballala succeeded his father Vijaya about the year 1066 A. D. 
He ascended the throne under the most favourable auspices. The 
king of Bengal then had become one of the first powers. His 
kingdom, from Mithila (Tirhut) on the west to Banga on the east 
and from Kamtupa on the north to Bakla (Bakarganj) on the 
south, was undoubtedly one of the largest then existing in India. 
It may not have been as mighty and splendid as one of the 
ancient empires, but it was superior to any contemporary Rajput 
State in point of resources. The most fertile province yielded 
abundant natural produce. The teeming population cultivated 
many industries. The sea gave immense commercial advantages. 
Financially the kingdom ought to have prospered, and it ought to 
have had a respectable army for defence. Above all, lying far 
out of reach, it suffered not from the inroads of aggressive 
Islam. But Ballala’s rule was barren of any important results 
to his people. Like the rule of most Hindu sovereigns, it was 
_ • __ 

* Borrowed from “ the Sena Rajas of Bengal.” 
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unchequered by events which make history. His great grand¬ 
father Sd manta Sena and his grandfather Hemanta Sena were 
.conquerors, who had enlarged and consolidated the Raj which 
, became his inheritance. His father Vijaya Sena had acquired 
Gauda by overcoming its last Pala sovereign. But Ballala dis¬ 
played no powers of a soldier or statesman. In all Hindu history, 
it would be difficult to find a reign less illustrious, and yet no 
prince so little enterprising is ever so much the subject of flatter¬ 
ing representation. Destitute of all the great kingly qualities, he 
was in truth no better than one of those common average pastern 
potentates, who move in a stereotyped groove, sunk in luxurious 
indolence, and make use of authority more for their personal 
good than for the good of their subjects. Full of passions, pre¬ 
judices, and pretensions, without any counter-balancing talent, 
his infirmities were greater than his virtues. He affected to be 
imperious without any real high-mindedness, and had fits of ambition 
without anything mighty in his nature. His learning did not 
make him a right-minded scholar, but a conceited pedant. His 
wisdom was that sinister wisdom, which is “ a poor centre of a 
man’s actions, himself, and is right earth.” Beyond all question, 
the depravity of his nature outweighed his better parts. Nothing 
.can be more positive blots on his character than his pettiness of 
mind, and mean revengeful spirit. His good intentions were not 
without the alloy of bigotry and absolutism. Never was his weak¬ 
ness so patent as under the force of the , tender passion, when 
he had to throw'off the mask, and show himself in his true colors. 
It was brought about by a youthful female, whose beauty enrap¬ 
tured him at the very first sight, and inflamed him with ^ a violent 
passion that lay dormant in his nature, and had not been tamed 
by age. The damsel belonged to the very low caste of the 
Dorns, whose bare touch was abomination. But Ballala minded 
not ter Pariah antecedents. He disregarded the restraint of 
public opinion, and scrupled not to set a pernicious example 
telling seriously on the manners and morals of the commu¬ 
nity. It is not told whether he sought by tender assiduity to 
gain her affections, or led her from the path of virtue by 
force and intrigue. Let us take for granted that the girl 
thought the love of a monarch inflicted jio degradation like the 
Jove of a common man—that riches and honors, rank and dignity, 
followed the indulgence of that love. Retiring from his court, 
Ballala buried himself with his mistFess m the privacy of a forest, 
where he remained a long period immersed over head and ears 
in the quagmire of sensuality, His profligacy became the subject 
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of general talk and reprobation. No cry of vengeance can be 
easily raised agiinst a despot. But sarcasms were levelled at 
the levity of his conduct. Ridicule employed her shafts to put 
him to the blush. He was caricatured in dramas. The scandal • 
being repeated from mouth to mouth throughout the kingdom, 
his son Lakshmana Sena addressed a sloka to the following effect, 
calling his father to a better mind. 

“ Naturally cool and transparent art thou, O water. Of thy 
purity what more need be said than that every thing becomes pure 
by thy touch. Thou art the life of all living beings. But when 
thou takest a downward course, who can resist thee ?” 

To the above expostulatory message, Ballala returned the fol¬ 
lowing equivocal and indelicate reply. 

“ The heat has not yet subsided : the thirst hath not been 
quenched. The dust on the body still remains unwashed. Nor 
have the tuberous stalks been tasted. Far from entertainment, 
before the elephant has even touched the lotus by his extensile 
arm, the bees have raised their meaningless hum and cry.” 

Lakshmana plied his father again with this rejoinder. . “ Be 
the scandal true or otherwise, its very rumour is harmful to 
greatness. Just as the all-illuming sun, by entering Virgo in 
Aswin, and performing as it were his Prayaschitta (purification)* 
after his course through Libra in Kartika, retains not his same 
potency in Agrahayana.” 

The Shameless father answered this by the following re¬ 
butter. 

“The spots in the moon are not his own faults—they are 
faults of Nature. By those spots, no harm is done to the moon. 
Is he less the son of Atri Muni ? Does not Mahadeva bear him on 
his head ? Is not darkness chased by him ? And does he fail to 
hold his pre-eminence over the globe ?” 

To the question of the female cannibal—“ what is higher 
than the sky?” Raja Vikramaditya answered—“the father is 
higher than the sky.” But unless a father knows to keep his pre¬ 
eminence, he forfeits his claim to filial regard. Lakshmana acted 
the part of a dutiful son. But in time he grew so much disgusted, 
that he retired from the court of his father, with many Vaidya 
families in his company, and took up his quarters in the distant 
city of Gaura. His strong religious scruples finally led him* 
to throw off his pail a (sacred thread), and persuade all those who 
had accompanied him to follow his ejyi triple. This was done out 
of policy, that, by thus degrading themselves to Sudras, they could 
no more be asked by Ballala to acknowledge his relationship. 
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Ramjivana, in his genealogical affmanac, thus alludes to the 
facti— 

" A?tt»l , Wl Aft* l 

fn«l ^caj f%cat«r A?fw h 
cwf«t *i*w abtc*i i 
m Amt* «itfa ^1 *.i 

f*r«1 *tcm fajKAtv 

Atari srtfk^ 5 H 

OPf3Tt5t ^ 3|tat $*lt* CTA®! i 

<mi f«a far^n n 

<atAf®r fawrcr c»r m i 

•pfa* *mf? (A Cfrt Apfa«T II 

' foffiR <at ^tca «rrfa ^arar 1 

<p t*6tC® ^1§»l ^ *W«| |l 

tnr^ *f*m -^stv firat *iw i 
^ets ’^et's a*i ^ar <£EA ii 
»wn tow to<&1 'qsfcn i 
<?\$ *$C<® £aC?J* fSfttfa* ll"* 

But the fact is best evidenced by the resumption of the paita 
many centuries later, under the auspices of the famous Raja 
Rajballavha Sena of modern history.t 

The infatuation of Ballala lasted till indulgence subsided in 
surfeit, and he was awakened to the sting ot reproach. To purify 
by religious penance, and re-instate himself with his kith and kin, 
the repentant monarch went through the formal ceremony of a 
Prayaschitta, which was performed on a scale becoming his high 
position. It was attended by all classes ‘and castes of people. 
The beggarly Brahman and the obsequious Kayastha were there to 
curry favour. The Suvarnabaniks alone did not accept his 
invitation, considering his transgression as inexpiable, and fearing 
to imbibe his contamination. 

Ballala had succeeded to a tranquil Raj. The only military 
event of his reign is the invasion of Manipur, on the north-east 
•frontier of his dominion. It is not known upon what grounds he 
launched himself upon that invasion. Perhaps, his heart glowed for 


* From the “ Suvarna Banik ” of Babu Netny Chand Seal, 
t For an account c-f Baja Rajvallabha, see Mr. Beveridge's B<xkar$ang. 
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once with emulation of his illustrious predecessors. The kingdom 
bf Manipur, ancient Manipura, is a secluded valley between India 
Sind Burma. Locked tip within rugged mountains, it is a difficult 
country to subdue. It is described ih the Mahabharata* as a 
powerful kingdom, studded with " many well-peopled cities." The 
“ troops were all of determined bravery and great strength* who 
never turned their backs in the day of battle.” The capital was 
surrounded by “ Walls on which warriors of renown kept constant 
watch aiid ward. On the outside of the city were a number 
of waggons bound together with chains, and in them were placed 
fireworks and fire Weapons, and men Were always stationed there 
to keep guard.*' The people then inhabiting and ruling the 
Country, were most probably Nagas* with a mixture of Burmese- 
bloocT. Such, or nearly suCh, was the kingdom which Ballala chose 
to invade. He made a great mistake in thinking it to be an easy 
conquest. The people encountered were a valiant race, who set all 
attack at defiance, and defended their hearths and homesteads 
With great tenacity. Ballala persevered with an inflexible pur¬ 
pose. But he was not qualified for enterprises of an adventurous 
character, and exhausted his troops and treasures in a Vain struggle. 
Nothing came of his expedition. Tired of persistence* he gave up 
his efforts, and beat a retreat, without any result of glory oV 
extension of dominion. Mir Jumla had a similar humiliation. 

The most memorable act of Ballala’s reign, is his instituton of 
the order of Kutinism, which opened a new era of social life to 
the natives of Bengal. History remembers his name not for any 
glorious achievement or improvement ih his regime, but for 
the scheme of social reform initiated by his government. It is 
remembered to his honor by the recipients of its benefit, but in 
the reflux of opinion the unanimous sentence of posterity pro¬ 
nounces it to be a baneful plague-spot to the nation. To call 
it pompously “a system of hereditary nobility,” is as false as it is 
ridiculous. There cannot be a more glaring and deliberate misre¬ 
presentation. The sacred order of the Brahmans needed no 
further elevation when they were already at the head of the 
nation. The Kayasthas, as Sudras, in the social organisation of 
Manu, could never be exalted to the rank of nobles. Under the 
prevalence of Buddhism for several centuries, Bengal had become 
almost unBrahmanical. “ There existed,” says Ramcomul Sea* 
“ only 700 Brahmans or families of Brahmans, called Saptasatis, or 
the Seven hundred," who were a body of men that arrogated the 
name, without the culture and intelligence of the class. So 
great was their degeneracy, ignorance, and clownishness, that on 
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Raja Adisura undertaking to celebrate a sacrifice for the birth of 
an heir, none of them was found qualified for the business, and he 
was obliged to apply to the Raja of Kanauj for five sterling 
Brahmans. His invitation was accepted by Bh attanaray an a, Daksha, 
Vedagarbha,Chchhandora, and Sriharsha, who were all distinguished 
Vedit scholars. Attended by five Kayastha servants, they arrived 
at the capital of Adisura. Their long whiskers and beards, their 
leathern Paitas, and their being monnted upon bulls, altogether 
made such an outre appearance as to prejudice them in the eye 
of the Raja. But as soon as by pouring water which they had 
santified with mantras , they made a withered tree at once put 
forth new branches and leaves, they were received with every mark 
of respect. The sacrifice being over, Adisura rewarded their 
services with Brahmatra grants of five villages in Raffia or 
Western Bengal, where they settled, and took wives from the, 
women of the country, because their wives at home, in Kanauj, 
had given them up as outcastes. Ballala distinguished the descen¬ 
dants of these Brahmans, and the descendants of their Kayastha 
followers, by his Kulinism. He did not create them a body of 
magnates with respectability of possessions, powers, and privileges. 
He merely graded them as first class Brahmans, by drawing a hard 
and fast line between them and the Saptasatis. His policy was 
not a peerage, but an ideal and a moral stimulant to inspire, 
quicken, and vitalise a degraded, debased, and demoralized popula¬ 
tion into a regenerate Bengal. The project involving an encroach¬ 
ment upon the time-honored and fundamental rules of Manu, 
he took care to silence all objections by restricting his honor 
only to the worthy, and conferring it as the reward of merit 
and virtuous actions. He fixed upon a very high standard for 
admission, which required the recipients to possess the following 
nine qualifications, namely, “ A char a, vinaya , vidya, pratishtha, 
tirtha-darsana^ nishtha , vritti , tapa , and danam, or good manners, 
humility, learning, reputation, pilgrimage, faith, fixed profession, 
austerity, and charity/’ Indeed, a better standard could scarcely 
have been chosen, and one which ought to govern the bestowal of 
honors by every enlightened Government in the world. Ballala held 
a general assembly or Darbar of the Brahmans in his kingdom. There 
came a set by about eight in the morning. A second set came later 
is the forenoon. The last arrivals put in their appearance between 
tVi’O and three in the afternoon. Ballala was formal enough, but 
not equally earnest and discriminating, in the matter. He did not 
carefully test the character of each individual by his standard, but 
perfunctorily decided their merit by considering the first comers 
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as entitled to the least distinction, because of their quick 
despatch in their ceremonies, studies, and duties. The second • 
set were looked upon with a little more regard 1 , and graded 
as Srotriyas. Those who arrived last, were deemed the.most 
meritorious in point of scholarship and sanctity. They were 
two decendants of Bbatianarayana, two of Daksha, cftie of 
Sriharsha, three of Chchhdndora, and two of Vedagarbha, who were 
honored as the first Kalins, and employed in high posts round 
his throne. Dhananjaya, the eleventh in descent from Bhattanara- 
yana, was raised to the office of the principal Judge. The rest 
of the Brahmanhood was denominated Vansaj. Ballala laid down 
many complex rules to keep distinct his Kulins from their surround¬ 
ings by the purity of their stock. He, therefore, strictly prohibited 
the intermixture of their high caste blood with the blood of interior 
Brahmans. But instead of perpetuating bis system upon the 
understanding of its original import, which meant the possession- 
of intellectual and moral superiority, he made Kufinism hereditary r 
not so much from tbe notion that “children generally inherit the 
qualities of their parents,” as from imitation of tbe prevalence of 
hereditariness in all the walks and professions of Hindu life. 

Such is a slight sketch of the measure introduced by Ballala to 
develop a better life in Bengal. Let us now ask, how far hte 
innovation has been advatageous to tire nation ? No doubt, it was 
well-intentioned, but ill-considered and ill-executed without a 
principle of progressive improvement. That it served to improve 
the generation of his time, is not to be denied. But in the long 
run, nothing has been gained by it. Rather has it become an 
unfortunate instance—a by-word and reproach. Ballala’s Kuli- 
ni&m is the revolutionizing law of a despot that tended not to 
weld, but to divide. Founded in tire interests of a few, it was 
further impolitic as keeping the mass always as a vulgar ostracised 
herd. The relations of private life can never be the proper subjects 
of legislative interference. They may be safely left to the natural 
operation of individual interests. True superiority proceeds 
more from nature and self-culture than from blood. Ballala’s 
scheme did not kindle and foster a spirit of emulation, tt did not 
result in a national resurrection—did not evolve a type of 
marked Brahmanism. We are not beholden to his system for 
any conspicuous men—for any great reformer, philosopher, «r 
man of letters, excepting Halayudha, Purushottama, and a few 
others. None has been produced by the Kayastha Kulins, save 
that a few names crop out of the hfitra class. Ballala’s Kulins* 
have never been an aristocracy of learning, or men of weight and 
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influence in society. The great reformer Chaitanya, Makunda- 
rama,. Bharat Chandra, Rammohana Rai, were ail Brahmans out of 
the Kulin pale. Raja Krishna Chandra Rai was not a high-caste 
.Kulin. Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara was not a Knlin. 
The only Kayastha of historic fame, Raja Pratdpdditya, was not a 
Kulin. Strangely enough, the law, which was the security of their 
privileges, the Kulins tampered with and corrupted before Ballala 
had been many years in the grave. In spite of severe penalties, 
they backslided into delinquencies, and entered into mis-alliances. 
Every Kulin had his price, and sold himself to the highest bidder. 
He drove a rich trade by marrying sometimes a circle of 300 to 400 
wives, who never saw his face a second time, and incurred the 
austerities of widowhood if not the liability of Sati-ism on his death. 
On the other hand, the difficulty of procuring equal matches often 
operated as a deadweight under which his sisters and daughters had 
to be kept unmarried till their hair turned gray, when to remain so 
was a reproach attended with social ostracism. Sometimes two, 
three, and even four maidens, were, on more than one occasion, 
married in a batch to a dying octogenarian Kulin at. the funeral 
ghat. The whole history of Kulinism is the history of a bouleverse- 
ment in the strata of society, of a disfigurement of the social scene 
by demoralization, abuse, scandal, and crime shocking to humanity. 
While such has been the effect of Ballala's law on domestic life, 
how pernicious has been its consequences from a national point of 
view. It has told awfully upon the morals and manners of those 
whose lives, instead of being edifying examples, exhibit a lament¬ 
able picture pf depravity resulting in general corruption. It is to 
be hoped that education in our day will restore the tone of the 
public mind, and, by reviving its moral sense, bring about the 
reconstruction of the Corinthian Capital of the social edfice. 

Far otherwise did Ballala treat the Suvarnabaniks of his 
kingdom. He won over the Kulin Brahmans and their proteges by 
a gracious and sympathetic policy. But he bore a great ill-will to¬ 
wards the members of the Bania class, against whom he organised 
a crusade of absolutism. About the middle of the 10th century, 
Sanak Adhya, a Bania merchant of great wealth and influence, 
left his native city of Ayodhya, with a large number of relatives 
and fellow-caste men, to settle in Bengal. He arrived in the court 
j^f Adisura, who welcomed him to a residence in his kingdom. 
The site chosen by Sanak Adhya for his abode, was the tongue of 
land comprised between the^old Brahmaputra and Meghna rivers. 
It was selected with an eye to its great commercial advantages, 
. where Sanak prospered so immensely that he was honored with 
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the title of Suvama Battik (like Sett in the Mogul times) for his 
extensive dealings in that precious metal. His fellow-emigrants 
became Suvarna Baniks, and his thriving colony was called Su*- 
varnagram, or Gold Town. The descendant of Sanak, at the. time* 
of Sena, was Ballava Adhya, who is said to have possessed 

the fabulous sum of thirteen crores of tankhas. He did trufc and 
loyal service to the Vaidya Raja by accommodating him with funds 
for carrying on his wars with the Manipuris. The sum at first 
borrowed was 25 lacs. A second loan of 5 lacs was taken. 
But the war protracting, Ballala wrote from his camp for a fresh 
sum of 5 lacs. Ballabha made excuses, and urged the con¬ 
clusion of the war by an unhappy allusion to his Ambastha 
or mixed caste, and to his tribal unfitness for military enterprises. 
The Vaidya Raja felt extremely piqued at the denial and slur. 
The insult rankled in his mind. Other causes contributed to 
increase his resentment and bitterness. Certain youthful Banias 
had held him up to ridicule in a farce touching his Dom mistress. 
Their patronage of many Vaidik Brahmans had largely raised the 
prestige of their class. They had refused to accept his Prayaschitta 
invitation. They did not countenance his policy of Kulinism. Ballala 
was jealous of their superior (Vaisya) caste, and influence. He 
determined, therefore, to destroy their status. He swore to deprive 
them of their social importance—to humble them by degra¬ 
dation from their fore-front position. In the great Prayas¬ 
chitta performed by him, Ballala had distributed to the Brahmans 
many images of cows made of gold. In one of them he had con¬ 
trived to put in counterfeit blood. On its being taken to the bazar* 
for sale by its Brahman recipient, the Bania tested the gold by 
cutting open the image, when to his horror blood issued from its 
body. The Brahman, who was in the secret, loudly proclaimed 
his guilt of cow-slaughter in the bazar, and went up with the news 
to the Raja. Ballala took it up with eagerness. He further insti¬ 
gated a Brahman to charge another Bania with the theft of his 
gold-cow. Both were heinous crimes for a Hindu; and the imperi¬ 
ous Ballala issued his fiat denouncing the Suvarnabaniks as 
Sudras without any more claim to the sacred thread of the Vaisyas, 
and shutting them out from all social privileges and associa¬ 
tion. Howbeit, by hook or crook, the fall of the Suvarnabaniks 
was compassed. The despot next enforced his orders by mud*- 
active . persecution and outrage. 1 Ballabha retired in disgust 
.to Jagannatha. The colony at Suvayiagram broke up, and its 
Members dispersed themselves in various parts of Bengal. Ever 1 
since the wanton injustice done to them so arbitrarily, the* 
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Suvarnabaniks have lived by themselves, an humbled class quietly 
engaged in the pursuits of commerce and trade. The strict 
Brahman has always avoided them. The Kayastha, not ex¬ 
cepting even the non-descript Seventy-twos, has turned the 
tables upon them. The other classes also have held aloof. 
But the Bania has bent to, and not been broken by, the storm. 
He hasdived on independently, secure in his silver armour. He 
has had his own Purohita (priest), his own Nap ita'(barber), and his- 
own Dhobi (washerman). He is the great fund-holder and capitalist, 
who is an indispensable factor and the back-bone of his country. 
The Kayastha, so dead against him, often gives a hpllow ring—-he 
is a Sanscrit scholar merely by his parade of quotations from the 
Shastras, is a landholder always in dread of the sunset-law, and is 
a great man by virtue of his pretensions and presumptions. The 
frugal, economic, and provident Bania generally has a heavy purse 
which is an eyesore to his prodigal adversary but which many a 
time draws that adversary as an applicant for accommodation.* The 
Kaystha, worshipping Sarasvati, lives by his wits, and is a nine 
days' meteoric Wonder. The Suvarnabanik, worshipping Luchmi, 
is the constant pole-star that knows no setting. Long ill-usfed, 
the Bania is now a respected gentleman under the British Govern¬ 
ment. He has distinguished himself by his foremostness in its 
financial transanctions. The battle of Plassey was won, and 
the foundation of the British Empire in India was laid, with 
Bania money, t His funds, according to the Sat-Chalis (60 and 
40) tradition,, helped in the wars with Tipu. The Bania has 
_ the noblest traditions. He is the great beautifier of Calcutta— 
witness Mathura Mohan Sen’s house, Ruplall Mullick's house, 
Mutty Lall Seal’s house, Raja Rajendra Mullick’s house, Babus 
Kunja Behary, Jadu Lall, and Ashutosh Mullick’s houses, Maharaja 
Durga Charan Law and brothers’ several houses—all architectural 
ornaments next in rank to the public buildings of Government. The 
Bania has constructed the long road from Calcutta to Puri, and 
other roads in Jessor. He has performed the most magnificent 
Shradh, giving rise to the anecdote of Burra-Kangalt and Chota- 
Kangali. He has celebrated the most splendid marriage (Rattan 

* Once on a time, Baja Nabokiasen had occasion for funds, and found them 
short by two thousand rupees. To ask for the loan of such a small sum 
-Would have betrayed his hollowness, so he borrowed from the great Bania milli¬ 
onaire of his time, Nemy Charn Mullik, a lac of rupees, for which he paid 
interest without any rhyme or jre^oa. 

t Clive borrowed money from Luchikanto Dhar, commonly called Nakoo- 
Dhar, and, asking for a Munsbi, engaged Nabakissen at hi* recommendation. 
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Mullick’s son’s), when the Chitpur Road for two miles was sprinkled 
with rose-water, and sight-seers paid Rs. 30 to 40 terrace-hire 
for witnessing the procession. He has carried on the longest law¬ 
suit—Mullick vs. Mullick. He has undertaken the recital of the* 
Mahabharata at the most costly expense in Rammohan Mullick’s 
house. To the cause of education, the Banya has contributed the 
largest sums. Raja Baidyanatha endowed the Hindu College with 
Rs. 50,000 and Mrs. Wilson’s Female School with Rs. 20,000. The 
only Free College now existing is that founded by the late Babu 
Mutty Lall Seal, who also gave away the land on which the Fever 
Hospital is built. Baboo, now Maharaja, Durga Charan Law has 
founded several scholarships in the Presidency College. The 
Charitable Dispensary has been established by Babu Chuny Lall 
Seal, and the Eye Infirmary by Babu Shama Charan Law. Babu 
Sagar Dutt has bequeathed the sum of nine lacs of rupees for a 
School, a Dispensary, and a Hospital. It is superfluous and out of 
date for the Suvarnabaniks to agitate the question of resuming their 
paitas as Vaisyas, when their public acts of beneficence speak 
volumes in their favor, and when their importance has always been 
acknowledged by Government with titles and honors from the 
time of Raja Sukhmaya Rai downwards. 

Such '.s a summary of the doings which constitute the chief* 
events of Ballala’s reign with some of their consequences. He was 
living in the Saka year 1019, or A. D. 1096, the date of the com¬ 
position, or completion, of his Dansagara. He must have ruled, 
therefore, for 30 to 35 years. Balia I a chiefly resided at Vikrampur, 
which lies about 20 miles south-east of Dacca. The ruins of - his * 
palace still exist there under the name of Ballala Bari, of which an 
interesting account is given by General Cunningham in a recent 
volume of his Archaeological Reports. There is also a tank called 
Balal-Dighi. Ballala was succeeded by his son Laksmana Sena, 
who was a truly noblehearted prince, and a generous patron of 
men of learning and genius, whose names cast a halo, of literary 
glory over his reign. 


AN IDLER. 
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A REPLY TO DEMETRIUS' SOLUTION OE THE 
EURASIAN PROBLEM, 

Before proceeding more particularly to criticise Demetrius' 
so-called solution of the Eurasian question, I must point out the 
fallacy of a popular error. It is a generally prevailing notion, 
that the Government is responsible for everything, social, moral, 
or political, public or private; and is able to remedy defects in all. 
Should a famine occur, the Government is blamed—it should 
really have arranged with the Clerk of the Weather for a sufficient 
and punctual supply of rain; should semi-private enterprise not 
prosper, Government is vituperated; should a certain class, by 
nature spendthrift, improvident, and unfit, not get .all the fattest 
berths, Government is written down as ‘callous* and indifferent 
‘to the welfare and well-being of those under its charge. And 
in this strain I might continue almost sans intermission, but cui 
bono. Now the Government in the first place is but human, and 
not divine; and consequently per se cannot be omnipresent, 
omniscient and omnipotent; nor be expected to please all parties 
* —even God does hot seem to do so now-a-days. In the second 
place, it is not strictly patriarchal. That is to say, that even in 
India it is to a certain extent representative, as the members of 
the Supreme, the Madras and Bombay Legislative Councils are 
recruited from the principal interests in the country; the mercan¬ 
tile community has its representative; the military has its; the 
Mahomedan and Hindu have theirs;, and in addition to these there 
are units drawn from various other interests in India. Then there 
are the Lieutenant-Governors' Councils* in Bengal, the N. W. 
Provinces and the Punjab; and lastly the Municipalities, which 
are strictly elective, and should be representative. Thus no one 
need complain that he, or his class, is not represented in, or has 
«no voice in, the government of the land. lastly I think the 
Government may fairly be allowed to know far better than its 
critics and private individuals, what is good and necessary for the 
country and people. It is as if two men, one at the top of a high 
steeple, and the other at its foot, were disputing as to the road 
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to a certain place. “ I think this must' be the road ” says he on 
terra firma ; “ I know that to be the road, as I can see it leads 
■direct to the place ” answers the other. The head of the Govern¬ 
ment is always a nobleman, trained'in diplomacy, and brought up 
in statecraft, who has the whole confidence of his Sovereign and 
of her advisers; and his private position is always so gqod, that 
there can never be any chance of' unworthy motives imputed to 
him. His assistants are all men, who have grown old in the 
Indian Service—men who have served their twenty-five and thirty 
years in all grades. If they have not in that time got to know how to 
govern India, nobody ever can :and if the government, as at present 
constituted, is not satisfactory, any other form would be a howling 
failure. Particularly that advocated by the National (?) Congress. 

I think I have now sufficiently established my point, and 
ought to have disbused the minds of sundry persons of their 
erroneous ifleas upon Government and its duties ; and the utter 
childishness and the folly of those, who whine and cavil at every¬ 
thing the Government may do, is I trust exemplified. These 
people demand reforms and concessions without the slightest 
consideration . as to whether the fulfilment of their wishes would 
not only not be beneficial to themselves, but not detrimental. to 
others, hr other classes. My advice to these grumblers and 
malcontents is to let the Government albne, as it knows even 
better than yourselves, what is good' for you, and may be trusted 
to do right, as far as is humanly possible; to endeavor to effect 
the reform cried for by reforming themselves; and’ to remember 
that all classes are represented:—or might'be with little trouble—° 
and their representatives should try to redress grievances by 
constitutional means. Let all those, who now incontinently rush 
into print over every little grievance, whether real' or imaginary, 
bear this in mind, and desist. Nobody cares a Jot for their 
jeremaids, and but few read them,, except to see what new non¬ 
sense the ‘ so and so 1 has taken up, 

Demetrius says the Ebi&sians have a distinct and direct claim 
upon the Government." Quite sov But he would imply that this 
has been shirked. Has’ it? Let vs see. Have not laws and 
regulations been made for their protection and well-being—and 
for their punishment too, when this should be necessary—as well 
as for every class in the British Empire ? Can they complain, af* 
can the Jews in Russia, of being spurned, contemned and per¬ 
secuted? Is it not just the reverse fpith those under Victoria's 
sway ? All are equally thought after and cared for, from highest to 
lowest, from black to white. Are not military and police forces 
D • * 
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maintained in India at great expense for their, benefit and protec¬ 
tion in common with all other classes ? On what ground then do 
they blame Government for its neglect ? Have they not equally 
with Europeans, Mahomedans, and Hindus a chance of obtaining 
berths in Government employ, subject only to certain economic 
restrictions, which obtain, and should obtain, everywhere ? As it is, 
it seems to me that far too many men are employed by the Govern¬ 
ment; and the majority of these are Eurasians. Will Demetrius point 
out more particularly wherein the Eurasian claim has been shirked ? 

Coming now to the solution offered to all their grievances, 
real and imaginary, it is that they should ally themselves with 
the people of the soil, or more strictly speaking with those 
usually included under the designation ‘ natives of India. 1 ( With 
them they will have to cast their lot; with them they will have to 
suffer tribulation and trials, or happiness and comfort; with them 
they will have to unite for the suppression of wrongs, for the 
establishment of rights, if circumstances should require ? ’ Just so. 
It is to be hoped that the two classes, and all others as well, will join 
issues and forces most heartily to assist the Government repelling 
the advances of the Russ, or in quelling internal rebellion and dis¬ 
affection: or rather should all classes so unite, rebellion and disaffec¬ 
tion would be rendered impossible. But should the Eurasians and 
the ‘ natives of India ’ unite in the manner Demetrius would appear 
to wish, anarchy and rebellion would be the result; and I trust the 
powers that be will take efficient precautions against their causing 
injury and loss toothers. This union of the two classes is nothing 
■ mere than a chimera, an outcome of the imagination. As I have 
before shown the species of agitation in vogue in, India, it may 
rather be called nagging, carping, hair-splitting, is thoroughly use¬ 
less, besides being wrong and disloyal: so that the only result of 
the union would be increased dissatisfaction and increased dis¬ 
loyalty. Ad alliance on any other grounds would be equally 
disastrous to the Eurasian community.. Any student of history 
could vouch for the truth of the statement that all Oriental, races 
have been retrograde in their civilisation: there are a few isolated 
examples, it is true of an apparent awakening, and there are a 
few brilliant examples of men, who have remodelled themselves 
upon the lines of Occidental nations, but the great majority are 
.Sunk in the abyss of night. How can therefore a semi-European 
race, like the Eurasians, expect to ally themselves with an un¬ 
civilised one, with detriment to their progress ? Besides- how is 
the alliance to be set about ? Before two nations can form, an 
alliance they must have some bonds of sympathy between them 
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But the Eurasians generally look down upon and spurn the natives; 
and the natives despise the Eurasians. The truth of this latter 
assertion is easily established. 

The Eurasian Regiment question is most ingeniously worked* 
rnto this argument. The objection raised to the formation of a 
purely Eurasian Regiment is that the men have not the stamina 
sufficient to make them of any value as soldiers,* and tfiis want 
of stamina is allowed to be the outcome of the practise of * early 
marriage* common with them. It is universally acknowledged 
that * early marriage,’—I use the term in its natural sense, as oppos- 
ed to the legal-—is baneful to the nation practising it; and it is 
beyond doubt the chief cause of the degeneracy of the people of 
India, physically, mentally and morally. How ever then do the 
Eurasians hope to refute the accusation of ' early marriage,* by 
an alliance with those, -who are notorious for this failing ? I reject, 
as a vile calumny, the cowardly insinuation against British morals. 
Because some Rritains are guilty of murder, forgery, theft, drun¬ 
kenness, &c, are we then to be written down as a nation of mur¬ 
derers* forgers, thieves, drunkards, &c ? This is an unpleasant 
topic, or I might carry it further, to Demetrius’ further discomfi¬ 
ture. The idea of an Eurasian Regiment is folly, pure and simple, 
as any impartial observer of our numerous Volunteer Rifle corps' 
could affirm. The majority of the recruits are about the most 
awful specimens of humanity conceivable, and must cause the 
Instructors untold agony and trouble before they can be knocked 
into any thing like shape. I have never heard of any rule or regu¬ 
lation prohibiting able-bodied Eurasians from becoming enrolled* 
in Her Majesty's army. Let these doughty sons of Mars, who 
burn to wear Imperial uniform, present themselves to the first 
recruiting sergeant they meet: and when enrolled, let them bear 
in mind, that they are then on exactly the same footing as Tommy 
Aitkins, and not expect the State to grant them this concession 
and that, merely because they have done it the honor of assuming 
the Queen’s uniform. 

There is but one other point raised in this article, that requires 
a few remarks. ‘ The feeling of apathy and unconcern (sic) for 
Eurasians is not confined to the Government. The infection is 
also prevalent, in a very bad form too, among merchants and 
tradesmen, in short among all European employers of superior labors 
Very true, I should require to be paid a high premium, before 
I would receive an Eurasian into my office: and so long as I am 
an assistant, I should be sorry to be associated on anything like 
equality with one of these gentry. A European in the first place 
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is more soundly educated, though perhaps but in the rudiments, 
and has more strongly developed reasoning powers; so that even 
should he never have been inside the doors of a college, his services 
would be more useful, than those of a graduate of any of our 
grand universities—whose system is wholly and solely one of cram. 
Then again we all know how a man, ‘ who is puffed up with the 
pomps and vanities of the world 1 or in colloquial, but expressive, 
English ‘.puts on a .good deal of side,’ is disliked by his fellows 
and associates; and how we delight in finding a hole in the 
chain-armor of his conceit, and in thrusting our spears thereinto* 
I regret exceedingly to have to say it, but the majority - of Eura¬ 
sians, with whom I have come into contact, have been decidedly 
built this way. I can -quite imagine the satisfaction a European 
would have in being to pull to shreds a letter written by one, who 
on all occasions has thought, and shown that he thought, himself 
the other’s better. 

Again, what man with an ounce of sense in his head would 
pay an Eurasian say one hundred Rupees per mensem for work, 
that a native, who has had the same educational advantages, would 
do for ten or twenty Rupees ? The employer, if he did give the 
former the preference would be a philanthropist, and as such 
would be held up by his fellow philanthrophists to the rapturous 
gaze of an admiring world; but as a business man would be an 
utter fool, and would come to well-deserved min. 

There but remains for me perhaps to endeavour to point a 
moral. And this the discerning reader could almost gather from 
the foregoing. Lfet the Eurasians consider themselves a distinct 
race in India ; and let them instead of continually crying for the 
Government and other people to ameliorate their condition, strive 
by such legitimate means as are within the reach of all, them¬ 
selves to better their position and prospects. And the better to 
accomplish this purpose let them as a beginning go down a step 
or two from their self-assumed high and mighty position; and then 
by honest labor and efforts work their way up again into the fore¬ 
most ranks. Let them eschew early marriages, and concomitant 
evils, and all extravagance in living and dressing. The money thus 
saved would in a few years amount to a considerable sum; and then 
they would be able to become employers instead of employed; be 
able to give their sons better education, so that these should become 
‘‘Assistants 1 in place of ‘Clerks, 1 nay, more magistrates, Collectors 
and even Lieutenant-Governors: and in all these works of life 
they will not then be handicapped by any want of physique. 

ORFORD. 
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A LAMENT. 

fFrom the French of Madame Tastu.) 

<0 World! -O Life! O Time!—phantoms and shadows vain 
Way-worn ye leave me on a sterile shore. 

Will that sweet time come back to me again, 

When your kind gilts were shower’d on me like rain ? 
Never! ah, never more 1 

Tears hide the sunshine from my feeble sight, 

Night’s holy stillness soothes not as before; 

No joy in spring or winter, day or night. 

My heart may throb with pain, but with delight 
Never! ah, never more! 


O. C. DUT r j 
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' THE PRO GUESS OF SCIENCE. 

Paris, 25 July, 1891. 

Dr. Lauvelongue continues to fight lustily before the Aca¬ 
demy of Medicine, in defence of his treatment of joint tubercu¬ 
losis by chlorine of zinc. His chief antagonist is Dr. Lefort, who 
claims priority in the employment of, u sulphate ” of zinc, against 
the same disease. Does zinc check the ravages of the disease, 
or is science in presence of another Koch disappointment ? Dr. 
Lauvelongue, has just announced that he is treating two new 
cases, and that they are proceeding satisfactorily; the patients are 
children, with badly attacked unit and elbow joints. In the case 
of Dr. Koch he had a specific, a substance which went by an elec.- 
trie affinity to destroy the bacilli of tuberculosis. Dr. Lauve¬ 
longue employs an energetic chemical agent, chlorine of zinc, 
.which acts on the region round the diseased tumour^ enveloping 
and transforming the affected tissue. The agent does not pene¬ 
trate into the tuberculose centres, but around them. The altered, 
is in time replaced by new cells, resulting ultimately in fresh 
tissue. This treatment unfortunately cannot be applied to lung 
consumption—that direst form of tuberculosis. 

"Professor Blanchard, of the museum of Natural History, has 
collected, and co-ordinated all the proofs of the connection that at 
one time existed between the continents of Europe and America. 
The numerous isles and islands, stretching from the north 
of Scotland to Greenland and Labrador, leave no doubt upon the 
point. The Horn and fauna of the two continents differ essential¬ 
ly, but a multitude of specimens exist, establishing the emigration 
of European plants and animals identical with those of the 
present time. The evidence gathered from fish and insects 
is still more corroborative, and justify the Professor in con¬ 
cluding that within the epoch of modern ages, land communi¬ 
cation existed between the continents. 

® Doctors Labb£ and Oudin have been conducting experiments 
since sometime, with the view of more generally utilizing ozone, 
as a curative and as a fortifying agent. They have found that 

^ths of milligrammes of ozone, per fths of a quart of air, are 
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not only inocuous, but directly induee the oxydization of the blood, 
and paralyses the action of tuberculose bacilli. But they have yet 
to produce the proof of the latter, hi the case of human beings. * 
Dr. Miqtiel, of the meteorological observatory of Montfouris* 
Paris, is the official appointed for analysing impure waters. 
Naturally, one expects to find something about the Seine, a reputed 
to be a very polluted river, though its waters look anything but 
filthy. One drop of water, it appears, taken from the Seine before 
it enters the city proper, contains 1,000 bacteriae; one drop of 
water taken from the river after its exit from the city, contains 
10,000 of these animalcules. The doctor states, that a serious ana¬ 
lysis of water, requires several weeks, perhaps many months, of 
difficult and unremitting work, the consequence of our imperfect 
knowledge of the. numerous species of bacteriae, many of which 
are but imperfectly known, and not a few of which have even not 
yet been studied. The diagnostic of the bacteriae is* most difficult, 
in order to recognize which are dangerous and winch are inoffen¬ 
sive. At the present time, Science can only say that water is pure 
when it does not contain a single animalcule. 

Professor Marey of the College of France, since 25 years, has 
devoted his attention to the mechanism of the flying of birds, fkc.j 
he has been able to count the beats of the wings, the direction of their 
movements, the inflexions of their surface, &c. He states, that the 
wing of an insect encounters obliquely the resistance of the air in its 
flight, by a mechanism analogous to the sculling of a, boat, the 
oar being formed by the continuation of the wings in the shape of 
a prolonged rigid veil membrane. By his “ photochronogra'pfiT^ 
the Professor takes with ease and precision the different phases 
of the insect’s movements, no matter how swift or how brief these 
may be. Nothing can be more curious, more fantastic, than the 
various phases of insect flight. A fly can be taken rubbing its 
“legs” while in flight, and imparting to its body different inclined' 
attitudes. By means of the concentrated light, the most minute 
details of an insect’s movements are revealed; rt is rendered so 
transparent that even the details of internal structure can be 
grasped. M. Marey is arranging to be able to exhibit even the 
“ ways,” of microbes. Judge of the difficulty to photo' the working 
of an insect’s wing, whose rapidity is so great as to require the 

time for posing to be reduced to g^ooo^ 1 °f a second in order to 
obtain a distinct image. So oelicate is the apparatus of the Pro¬ 
fessor that he is able to photograph the movement of the globules 
of the blood. 
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M. Caiiletet’s name is identified with the industrial produc¬ 
tion of extreme cold, for purposes of refrigerating or preserving 
perishable commodities. In laboratories, &c., artificial cold, is pro¬ 
duced, by refrigerating mixtures; as ice and common salt, sulphate, 
of soda and chlorydric acid; nitrate of ammonia and water, &c. 
Acids, in passing from the liquefied into the gaseous state, absorb vast 
volumes of heat. M. Cailletet utilizes liquefied carbonic acid gas, 
to produce an intensely low temprature, by means of a machine 
that he names a “ Cryogene.” This consists of two concentric 
vases in copper, separated by a space of two inches. In the in¬ 
terior vase, is a copper worm 14 feet long, and 15 millimetres in 
diameter. This vase being filled with alcohol, the worm is placed 
in communication with a vessel containing the liquefied carbonic 
acid, by a cock slightly opened. In distending and re-congealing, 
the carbonic acid in the form of snow, produces intense cold in the 
alcohol. The apparatus placed in a wadded box, and with a 
wool-lined cover, will produce a temprature of 70 degrees below 
zero and this can be maintained by injecting from time to time 
a very small quantity of carbonic acid into the tube. 

M. Ader is A well-known electrician, and has a telephone 
called after hip.. Like hundreds of other inventors, he wants 
to fly through apace. He has expended 6po,ooofr. bn the 
creation of an aerial machine, in the form of a gigantic vulture, 
with outstretched wings 18 yards wide, and ix yards from 
head to clans. The propelling machinery or screw is in the head, 
the body of the bird contains the apparatus fqr generating the 
ittptvcil and -accommodation for the navigator. Private friends 
assert, this mechanical bird has flown over an horizontal space 
of xoo yards, others say, of 400. M. Ader, wants to try the 
wings of his bird in an enclosed space. This would prevent 
escape, pending the solution of the problem. Like balloons, the 
bird has its defect in being voluminous Commandant Renard 
need not be afraid to continue to experiment with his cigar- 
military balloons. The question of navigable balloons is still far. 
from being resolved. 

Doctor Limbroso has invented the man-criminal, and claims to 
be able to determine criminality by measurement of a ‘^criminal's 
physique and taking his phq£o. It is not doubted that there are in 
iqpn tendencies and instincts, the outcome of heredity,'and that 
these tend to develop in one milien, rather th<u»'i-n another. But 
is physical always allied wjth moral* fi£generacy ? Cant one re¬ 
cognize the real, the virtual criminal, de 1nsu ? Is moral, to be 
confounded with physical ugliness ? Is there, nothing more in. 
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man and woman than what the photograph can reproduce and 
craniology measure? Assassins and thieves have their coin¬ 
marks for the scientist, but to depend on these material signs a£ a 
rule to measure morality, is going too far or too fast. • ■ • 

M. Comilie Flammanin is treading a little too closely on the heels 
of M. Jules Verne. The former gentleman returns to the subject of 
entering into telegraphic communication with the planet MaVs, which 
has plysical qualities that most nearly approach to those of our 
own planet, and so may possibly have sentient inhabitants. M. 
Flammanin thinks that an electric triangle, with a 65 mile side, and 
each side lit up by electricity, would gain the attention, or catch the 
eye, of the citizens of Mars. Did they reflash a triangle—the circle 
was squared. The astronomer tells us the length of the tine, but 
what about its breach ? A simple row of incandescent electric 
lamps would not bowery, remarkable by their elfulgency. From 
the top of the Eiffel Tower, they would be invisible at a distance 
of 20 milts. 

The questi#i^pf electric traction is receiving minute attention. 
M. Paul Gadat proposes a separate electric chariot which would 
dispense with the changing of accumulators, since each chariot or 
“ locomotive,” would always have a permanent provision of ac¬ 
cumulators. The difficulty of electric traction is purely one of 
economy, that, is, of expense. 
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THE ANGELS' CALL. 

(From the German of Uhland.) 

The hour is late, 0 mother dear, 

From yonder lattice peep,— 

Ah ! whence that music faint, yet clear, 
Which wakes me from my sleep ? 

Lie* still, my darling, O, lie still, 

I hear no music strain,— 

Tis fancy, for thou art so ill, 

Lie down and sleep again f 

It is no earthly minstrelsy, 

Which fills me with delight,— 

See there !—bright angels beckon me,— 
O, mother dear,—good night! 


O. C. DUTT. 
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REVIEWS. 

BENGAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT. 

Generally speaking, the administration of the province during” 
the past year has been a- decided success, and His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and officers are to be congratulated on so* 
satisfactory a result. We shall now place before our readers, in a 
concise form, the interesting portions of the report ; and scarcely, 
think they will be able to arrive at any conclusion other than ours. 

Administration .—Those important changes wfere effected,— 
1st the appointment of an Excise Commissioner for Bengal; and the 
amalgamation of the town and Suburbs of Calcutta;—a change 
the value of which cannot be over estimated.; and 3rd the recon¬ 
stitution of the Calcutta Port Trust under Act III. of 1890. In- 
regard to the curtailment of the Doorga Poojah.. Holidays, which 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce at the instance of the Mer¬ 
cantile community, fought hard to have effected, notwithstanding 
the stout opposition which the movement met from the Hindu 
community, the Government very wisely steered a middle course— 
only such-offices as the Customs, the Stamp office, and Treasury 
which are indispensible to the Trade of the Port are to h» lwp t 
open, upon application, but for a few hours on thefce days that are 
not actually days of ceremony or obligation. 

Political .—Ins Sikkim, the most noticeable event of the year 
was the appointment of a Political Agent at Guotok to assist the 
Maharajah in Council “ with, his advice in the administration of 
affairs, the establishment of a council for the conduct of ordinary, 
civil, criminal and revenue work, the settlement of* unoccupied” 
waste-land, land occupied by monasteries, and the preservation 
of SM forests by bringing them under the direct control of the 
Durbar.’' In Bhutan, the refusal of the authorities to join the 
Thibetans in their Military operations in. Sikkim, and their friend¬ 
ly relations with the Government in Hill Tipperah, the satisfactory 
termination, of ncgociations with the Maharajah, his adoption of 
the proposals of the Government, and final selection of the*^ 
Assistant Political Agent, R'ai Uma*Kanta Das Bahadur, as his. 
Minister characterized the administration of the Government- 
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The Chin-Lushai expedition, which we are glad has been 
brought to a successful close, is the only event of importance 
recorded in the History of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The attitude of the Kuch Behar State toward the Govern¬ 
ment is highly satisfactory. 

Survey and Settlements. —Under this head we have nothing 
of interest to note. 

The Police administration is not so satisfactory as we should! 
like it to be, but we have little doubt that after the general 
question of police reform, and that relating to the chowkidari 
system, and other minor points are finally settled by the appointed 
Committee (of which Colonel Ramsay has been selected as one of 
its members) under which improvement will certainly take place. 

'Under the head of cognisable cases there was an increase of 
^577 cases in class III .— a Serious offences against property and 
persons or against property only”—attributable mainly to the 
distress caused by high prices; and it is said that With these 
offences the police have been unsuccessful in dealing. 

Convictions to true cases have increased in the graver charges, 
but have declined slightly in the respect of minor offences. In 
Sessions trials after many years there has been a fall in the num¬ 
ber of convictions obtained. The results are 49-1 per cent. 1889, 
51*7 per cent, 1888 and 56 per cent. 1887. The districts of Pubna 
and Bogra are held responsible for the decrease. To what then 
is the decrease in 1888 as compared with 1887 attributable? It 
would have been satisfactory if this were also pointed out, 

‘ -* Non-cognizable offences rose by 5,401 (112,006—1888 against 
117,407—1889). The increase is “due mainly to a large number 
of prosecutions under the Municipal Act.” 

The number of bad characters has increased by 1251; this 
is indeed a deplorable state of affairs, but we are assured that the 
police will be in a position to give more of their attention to 
habitual criminals by the new system of classification that has been 
introduced! We should like to know some thing of this system. 
It will serve to make matters doubly sure. “ The percentage of 
cases declared false fell slightly, but there were fewer “ prosecu¬ 
tions, and the results were poorer, although, as remarked by the 
Inspector-General of Police there was certainly no room for 
deterioration. 

In the town and Suburbs of Calcutta the number of cogniz¬ 
able cases, mainly street offences, decreased from 38,335 to 33,064, 
whereas the number of non-cognizable cases, on account of the 
Conservancy Act, increased by 1991. Three cases,of murder and 
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3 of culpable homicide were brought up from the suburbs. In 
each of these only one conviction was obtained, the author of the 
former crime being transported for. life, of the latter for ten. 
years. 

Criminal Justice .—Under this head it has been sanctioned 
that a larger number of cases than heretofore should devolve on 
Honorary Magistrates, whose numbers have accordingly been in¬ 
creased to 1673 by 26. The work and attendance of these 
gentlemen have been favourably reported upon. 

125 persons were criminally prosecuted, 87 were convicted, 26 
acquitted, 11 cases remained pending and one prisoner died. It is 
very satisfactory to learn that the percentage of convictions to the 
total of convictions and acquittals is 77, a higher figure than in 
any of the preceding five years. In the Appellate side of the 
High Court, 3504 cases were heard of which 1239 were rejected, 
873 confirmed, 298 modified, 832 reversed and 3 enhanced. The 
Reformatory School had 116 young offenders added to its num¬ 
ber which is an increase of 63 over 1888. 

Prisons have been worked satisfactorily, for, in spite of the 
increase in the daily average population of the jails the number 
of offences committed there considerably fell. The figures being 
29*064—1888 against 25*107-—1889,—the percentage to daily popu« 
lation falling from 234*8 to 184*8. The health of the prisoners, 
taking into consideration their low condition, caused by the high 
prices of rice and food-grains, when they entered was all that 
could reasonably be expected—the death rate having only in¬ 
creased by *8 per mille. 

* * wMtir*** 

Civil Justice .—On the original side of the High Court there 
were 976 cases for disposal, this figure includes 448 cases brought 
over from 1888, 401 were disposed of leaving 575 pending at the 
close of the year as compared with 449 and 697 the averages of 
the two preceding triennial periods. 

On the appellate side 4,636 appeals and applications were 
settled, and 3564 were left pending—these figures compare well 
with those of previous years. 

In the interior court 457,021 original suits were instituted, 
9,741 were received on remand and 461,208 were determined, 
leaving 83,239 pending. 

In the case of the Small Cause Court, the suits instituted 
increased from 25,097 to 26,396. We have heard at regular in¬ 
tervals of the scandals of this court, but without evidence before 
. us we have been slow to believe. Thfcse figures, however, do not 
speak well, and a speedy change is very desirable. 
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Principal Administration .—We have already noticed the 
principal feature of the period under review, the amalgamation 
of the suburbs'with the town. The number of meetings, includ¬ 
ing general, special, fixed and that of sub-committees was 288 
as compared with 131 in 1888. This, shows that work has been 
considerably on the increase for the Commissioners. The subjects 
discussed were, the central road, Harrington’s incinerator and 
town refuse, extension of the water supply and drainage systems 
to the Suburbs, the question of legislation for lepers, the pro¬ 
tection of wild birds, the maintenance of a public library, and 
other minor matters. The first part of the new road has been 
completed. The Halliday pumping station has been started, and 
the survey for the drainage. Of the Suburbs has been undertaken 
Rs. 2,46,572 has been already spent in improving and cleaning 
bustees. A loan of 5 lakhs for the water supply scheme, and 
another of 14 lakhs for water supply and drainage has been 
negotiated. The Municipality has realised Rs. 42,17,121 and 
actually expended Rs. 41,27,831. 

The death rate is 26*9 per mille, the same as last year. 

Although two Municipalities have been abolished,—-those of 
Assansole and the Suburbs of Calcutta,—two new ones have been 
.established which leaves the total number the same as it was in 
z888, vis., 147. The income realised by these Municipalities has 
been Rs. 26,47,502 and the money expended Rs. 26,31,468. 
“ One the whole, the opinion of local officers regarding the working 
“of the Municipalities was favorable, and His Honor, although 
e “ he did not hesitate to indicate many important matters in regard 
“ to which there was urgent need of improvement, was at pains 
“ to make it clear that the year had been characterised by much 
“ good work and devotion to public duty.” We have indeed to con¬ 
gratulate ohe and all of those, who have, by the cheerfulness, zeal and 
assiduity, earned for themselves such recognition of their services. 

Local Self Government .—There were 38 District Boards 
comprising 797 members. 460 nominated by Government and 
337 elected and 106 Local Boards made of 1,203 members, 736 
being Government nomination and the balance elections. The 
income of these Boards was Rs. 62,73,403, expenditure 61,72,240, 
closing balance 19,30,006 as against 18,28,843—1888. In regard 
to their working, although . His Honor has a good word to say 
about it he is not altogether pleased, for he speaks of their dila¬ 
toriness in dealing with accounts and bills, and of the Occasional 
tendency of certain Boards towards factious criticism of, and 
opposition to, professional authority.” 
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Income Tax ,—The demand for the year increased by Rs. 
2,47,670. Total collections amounted to Rs. 4144,257 against 
Rs. 38,88,388, and the net revenue was Rs. 40,00,250 or 6* 19 per* 
cent, increase on the past year. It seems, the people are gr adpally. 
getting more reconciled to this obnoxious import for only 112 
distress warrants were issued against 1243 in 1888. The-pro¬ 
portion of number of persons assessed to the whole population 
was* 1 to 650, Money lenders seem to be the largest contributors 
to this tax—-(14 6 per cent). This means, a great deal, and surely 
in the face of the entire tax paying population being apparently 
heavily involved, and paying large sums for interest to extortion¬ 
ers and blood-suckers, the Government should not wrench more 
from them, and thereby render their position more embarrassing 
than it actually is. 

Education .—}}n dcr this head it is most satisfactory to note 
that a falling off has at last taken place in the number- of students 
that have .passed the Entrance Examination. The percentage is 
24 per cent, as compared with 69 per cent, and 46 per cent, in 
the two preceding years. It has always been our opinion that 
before a boy is allowed to enter the College classes, it should first 
be ascertained that he has a thoroughly sound grounding. A 
text book in English for the Entrance Examination is well enough, • 
but no object to the use of keys for its study. The Examiner of 
the year 1889 understood this, and consequently framed a set of 
questions which altogether excluded the subject matter of these 
keys. The result was a total failure, and the conclusion to be 
derived therefrom is that 76 per cent, of the candidates did 
know an iota of English. They did not even so much as under¬ 
stand what they had been reading for the past year or two. 
An improvement is earnestly required on the kind of men that 
the University have hitherto been passsing out; B. A’s and 
M. A's are as plentiful as blackberries, 99 per cent, of whom are 
thoroughly very imperfectly educated. Sueh degree "holders 
are a disgrace. Quality not quantity is what the University 
should look to. In order to remedy this, and to have a better 
class of men, we would suggest that the hking of a special book 
or text-book in English for the Entrance Examination should be* H 
scrupulously avoided, and questions of a general and useful nature 
be adopted, such as application of the. rules of Grammar' by^ 
examples, composition, paraphrasing, explanation of idiomatic 
phrases, analysis, changing the direct into the indirect narration 
and vice versa, and others of a similar Tcind. Thus the candidate 
who passes successfully in these may be considered competent 
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to proceed on to the study simple standard prose, and poetical 
works and later on to higher works and old English writers. 

Female education we regret to say shows a falling off, but 
it is,, at the same time, gratifying to learn that “ two young ladies 
“ were admitted to the degree of Bachelor of medicine; another 
“ passed the preliminary L. M. S. examination; eleven young 
" ladies of the certificate class of the Medical College obtained 
“ the College license to practise medicine and surgery; three 
“ native ladies from the Bethune College passed the E. A. exami- 
•* nation, and three more from the same College passed the B. A. 
“examination.” , 


' Digest of Chemistry ’—the non-metalic "Elements and their com¬ 
pounds. By F. H. Orford-Sherman, Under graduate in 
’ Honors of the London University. Hare Press, Calcutta, 
1890. 

We have gone through this little book, and it seems to be 
good, all round. We recommend it to the notice of every student 
of chemistry. Evidently the object of this work is to help 
the students in their preparation for the University Examina¬ 
tions. The author has condensed in this little book the whole 
of non-metalic portion of inorganic chemistry, and it has 
been done admirably. Everything being given in the form of 
tables, is impressed upon the mind as clearly as possible. By 
itself the book is of little use but if used with a text book 
on* the subject, it will be of great service. A large number of 
questions at the end of each chapter and the London Uni¬ 
versity papers at the end of the book itself, render it very 
useful. A separate chapter is devoted to chemical arithmetic and 
a few worked out examples render the subject quite clear. A long 
list of equations is added for the easy reference of students. This 
is a new feature in the book and this will save a great deal of time 
and labour of the students. 


A practical vim of the Age of Consent Act. 

The pamphlet before;*** will, it is hoped, serve its purpose 
well. The exposition the subject and scope of this new 
enactment, the manner hi which it is to be administered, and the 
necessary safeguards presided against its abuse have been made 
sufficiently clear to be j^erstood by all members of the Maho- 
medan Community. f." 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

CHAPTER III. 

• 

The next morning Beatrice awoke with a start 'to find herself 
alone in the strange hotel bedroom. 

‘ Why,*what time is it?’ She thought wonderingly, ‘Surely 
Norman has not gone out so early ! But perhaps I have overslept 
myself, and he has been so considerate as not to awake me; 
considerateness is not in his line, though ! ’ She smiled sadly, and 
getting out of bed, went to the dressing table to look at her watch; 
there a letter addressed to herself in her husband’s handwriting 
caught her eye—* Oh! A letter from Norman 1 Whatever can he 
have to write to me about? I suppose it is to explain his 
absence.’ No presentiment of what was coming upon her crossed 
ner mind; calmly indifferent, she opened the note and read as 
follows 

* You are nothing but a drag and a weariness to me, 1 never 
really loved you; goodness knows why I ever married you; I 
was imbecile, I suppose! I am not in a position to keep you any 
longer, so think we had better part; I enclose with this a £*o 
note which I dare say you will find useful till you turn your numer¬ 
ous talents to advantage. 

You understand that you may do Absolutely as you wish with 
yourself, go to the Devil or Lord Elkington if you like; 1 shall 
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not even take the trouble of a divorce if you decide upon the 
latter course. 

Good bye, with sincere hopes that we may never meet again. 

• Norman Carruthers. 

Without a word or cry the poor stricken wife fell down, as 
one dead, upon the floor. Her faint was not of long duration how¬ 
ever ; the blessed oblivion passed all too soon, and she awoke to 
the remembrance of her griefs once more. 

She read the heartless, cruel letter through again—' I never 
loved you: 1 was imbecile, I suppose; You are nothing but a 
drag and a weariness to me; you may go to the Devil or Lord 
Elkington if you like; I shall not even take the trouble of a divorce; 
sincere hopes that we may never meet again: ’—Ah! How those 
frightful words seemed to burn themselves indelibly into her poor 
aching brain... She saw the detestable, vile trap, that had been laid for 
her; her husband wished—having guessed Lord Elkington’s interest 
in her—to throw him across her path whilst her heart was still sore 
and bleeding 1 from his desertion, and had so given Lord Elking¬ 
ton the address of the hotel, hoping that he wals vile enough to 
take advantage of her friendlessness, and so put it out of her 
power to appeal to him—her husband—for the support which 
was legally due to her, and also to prevent her applying to his 
parents for protection. 

But he need not have feared, that his wife would harass either 
him or his parents, now that he had cast her off she was*a great 
deal too proud ever to lower herself to ask him for help, even if it 
were her just due; she would have died rather than take a penny 
from him to save herself from starvation. 

f have said that Beatrice was truly religious, but is it very 
surprising that under this supreme trial her faith should wax dim 
and lifeless ? How many are able to bear with firm faith those 
great griefs which seem so unnecessary and unjust ? 

14 What have I ever done? ” atked Beatrice bitterly, “that I 
should be tried as I have been since my marriage? I have 
always striven to do my duty, and keep God's commandments; 
I have tried to control my temper and act as the Bible teaches us, 
and yet this is my reward! My life is spoilt, and I asn deserted 
and insulted! I don’t believe there is a God, or fie would not let 
His people so unjustly suffer. He is but a fiction, and the Devil 
alone rules the world 1 ” She rose from her .chair, and walking to 
the window, that overlooked a courtyard, gazed with despairing 
eyes upon the signs of life below. There vms £ little deformed 
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childriiting jp invalid chaif in a pale ray pf sunlight, and looking 
up tQ (he murky Heavens ; suddenly she called out with shrill 
pain-sharpened voice to her mother, who was apparently sitting in 
the roap jqst below Beatrice — u Oh! Mother deaf, there is a little 
white bird s* high up in the sky f Do you think it is ill, ahd is* 
going to ask God to make it better ? How I wish I had wings too, 
that I might fly also to Heaven and be happy I " Beatrice did not 
\yait to hear the Mother's reply; leaving the window she flung her, 
self down by the bed and burst into team, 4 Oh, Gpd forgive me 
for my wickedness, l* she sobbed. * When even a little child, who has 
apparently been HI and deformed all its life, believes in Thee, how 
can I, who have enjoyed so many blessings, dpujat thy existence ? 
My life has been hard to bear lately, but God has been working 
out some wise scheme of his I dpobt not—- 

God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform. 
Forgive me, Jesus, for my sin, and help me with Thy grace.’ 
And then comforted and refreshed by her team, she rose from her 
knees, and proceeded to make her arrangements for leaving the 
hotel; for she knew, that it would not be well to let Lord Elking- 
ton call that morning and And her alone and deserted. 

She dressed herself, and then rang the bell and asked if her 
husband had paid the bill, whep be went away. 4 No/ was tfje^ 
answer, but he had gene pot early in a cab, taking a box, that had 
been placed in the sitting-room with him. 4 He could not even 
spare me that expense!' thought Beatrice bitterly ; and then 
desired the account to he made out without delay, as she was go* 
ing away also. 

When Lord Elkington called at the hotel about eleven o’clock 
that morning be was told, much to his grief and dismay, that the 
Carruthers bad gone away, early that morning, leaving neither 
address nor message behind. Grievously disappointed, he turned 
away, and it was many months from that day ere he saw hiis 
‘sweet little, love'again. On leaving the hotel, Beatrice told 
the cabman to drive her over towards Camberwell: her exchequer 
was Apt in the most flourishing condition, and it behove her to take 
lodgings ip as cheap a quarter as she could find, whilst she looked 
about |pf some means of livelihood ; for still true to her desire to 
spare her pother pain and anxiety, she had early derided to conceal 
from her, as Jotjg as possible, this last and greatest grjef, and so 
could lpok fpr no hejp from Her. * 

* . After a wearying hour’s search, Beatrice at last discovered 
some lodging? jn a spall, poor street off Camberwell Newjjtoad, that 
spited her purse. They were very close, dingy, and airty, and 
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after the large rooms to which she had been accustomed in India 
seemed very cramped and small, but 1 beggars can’t be choosers/ 
and they were certainly very cheap. 

{laving hired these rooms, dismissed the cab, and ordered 
some dinner to be served at two o’clock, Beatrice sat down in her 
dull, ugly, little sitting-room, and fell to considering her position. 

She possessed in money just about £18 after the hotel bill, 
the cab, and the first week’s rent for her rooms had been paid in 
advance; together with the sale of her watch, which was a common 
one, (even if she could bring herself to enter a pawn shop) she 
would have perhaps £20; and how long would that last ? A sadly 
short timfe if she did nothing to augment it, and yet what could 
she do ? 

Try governessing? Not She felt that in these days of the 
higher education of women, her modest stock of knowledge would 
be but a drug in the market. Go as a telegraph cleric ? No, she 
knew nothing of telegraphy. Turn actress ? She knew she was 
not good-looking enough to be engaged off-hand By any London 
manager. Get a situation as shop assistant or domestic servant ? 
Her pride rovolted against either means of livelihood till any 
others had been tried. And yet what was she to do ? She went 
upstairs to her, bedroom, and unlocking her solitary trunk took 
from it a large roll of foolscap paper, closely written over. It 
was a novel that she had amused herself by writing during those 
miserable months of married life in Calcutta. “ Now I think you 
are a fairly nice story,” she said, “ but then whether any publisher 
will %gree with me is another thing; however 1 nothing venture, 
nothing win/ so to-morrow you shall try your fate." 

Then putting back the manuscript, and taking her writing 
case, Beatrice returned downstairs and wrote the following letter 
to her mother. 

London, 

August 20th , 18 —. 

My Darling Mother, 

Here we are safely arrived in London, after a most charm¬ 
ing voyage during which everyone was as nice and kind as he or 
she could well be. We find London looking much the same as 
we left it—the same drizzling rain, the same heavy, dull skies, 
i$e same dirty, muddy streets, the same lovely shops, the same 
never-ending streams of people, and the same squalor and misery; 
and yet I think I should never weary of London, for it possesses 
countless attractions for m£, the very passers-by in the streets are 
fascinating, they all must have some history; how interesting to try 
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and read*that history from their faces! There is a tall, grave¬ 
looking, well-dressed gentleman walking along, a thoughtful frown 
puckering his brow; who is he, 1 wonder ? Surely he must be fi 
lawyer, pondering upon an awkward case. He is that extraordinary 
thing—an honest, upright lawyer, too I believe, bis steady, good* 
grey eyes proclaim him so. Again, look at that poor woman jthere, 
she has what would be a lovely mass of golden hair, if it were only 
well kept, her deep blue eyes are wonderfully beautiful, and when 
she moves wearily on, from looking with non-seeing eyes into 
a shop window, her walk is graceful and easy despite her ragged 
dress and broken shoes. Ah me 1 I am thinking that she has once 
been a proud Society dame, fallen long since from her high estate. 
Alas! poor thing! There is something much brighter and happier 
to look upon—see that little, graceful lady with jet black hair, 
bright, sparkling, brown eyes, and russet-red, woollen dress ; how 
gaily she talks to the tall young fellow by her side!. I don’t think 
I am far wrong in my guess that they are a happy, young newly- 
married couple, who live somewhere in the country, and have to¬ 
day come up to London to see the sights. Look at that poor old— 
but there ! What twaddle I am writing, mother dear; you will be 
thinking I am going into my dotage, 1 can fancy you saying to 
Willie—' I wish she would write about herself, and leave the imagir 
nary passers-by and their histories alone.’ So be it. 1 will endea¬ 
vour to write sensibly. 

1 told you I believe, before leaving Calcutta, that Norman had 
decided to give up his business there, and come to England to get 
into some good employ here; we have only been here a day, so of 
course he has not got anything yet. We are living in lodgings in 
Brixton, hotel living, as you know, being rather expensive. I must 
ask you to address all letters of yours, till further notice, to the Post 
Office, Brixton. Norman is rather fidgety over lodgings, and is 
already grumbling at these, so I expect we shall not remain in 
them long; so you see your letters would most likely get lost, if I 
did not give you a sure address like the Post Office. 

We shall not go and visit old Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers till 
Norman has obtained a situation, for he says they would be sure to 
say, * never mind a situation, live with us;’ and he does not feel in¬ 
clined to live on their bounty. How have you been keeping, darling ? 
I hope the heat has not been too trying. Now, Good bye, with 
foqd love to yourself and Willie, and good wishes from Norman. 

I remain, 

Yotfr ever loving daughter, 

Beatrice carruthers. 
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“ And if that is not a parcel of lies l” ejaculated Beatrice as 
she enclosed her ietter in an envelope, “ giving in Brixton ” 
indeed 1 And yet I could not .possible let mother know, that I am : 
living in a small poky street off Camberwell New Road, she would, 
be suspicious and anxious immediately. ' We shall not go and see 
Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers 1 ’ No, indeed we shall not; Norman lied 
when he said to mother, that; he had written to his parents; he did 
nothing of the sort, and they do not even know, that there is such 
a person as myself in existence. “ I wonder ” she said, pausing 
meditatively in the act of addressing the letter, “ if it be really, 
worth while telling, or rather writing such a number of lies? Jt’s 
sinful 1 ” and for a moment she was in the mind to tear up 
the letter, and write another informing her mother of the true 
state of affairs. “But no!” she said atof the 
“ I will take the consequences of the sjt stock of knowledge would 
troubled; I know what a one she is a telegraph clerk ? No, she 
So she put on her hat and jacket, aractress ? She knew she was 
box she could find in Brixton, soigaged off-hand By any London 
there, and deceive her mother still f’assistant or domestic servant ? 
living in Brixton. * means of livelihood till any 

The next morning after hetfat was she to do ? She went 
pbliged to be very careful—Beatriclqpg her solitary trunk took 
M. S. that she hoped would bringher lively written over. It 
having despatched it to one of the great-***i»jg during those 
together with a letter, 6at down to await the re****.' think you 
first venture, employing the time, that otherwise would h^ve hung 
heavily upon her hands, by writing a short tale, which she intend¬ 
ed to send to one of the periodicals. 

It was a strange, sad life for a young girl of little over twenty 
one to lead, was it not? Deserted by the husband tp whom she 
had not been married two years, with poverty staring her in the 
face if her literary efforts were of no avail, with not a friend to 
speak to her and Cheer her jin her loneliness, and inhabiting rooms 
whose dull, ugliness would have disheartened even the happiest 
person. She bore herself bravely, however; since that first out¬ 
burst of hers, when she had wickedly doubted God’s existence, 
she had determined to have that faith in.her maker which a little 
girl has described as ' doing as God tells you and asking no ques- 
tions/ “ If things go wrong with me it is for some good purpose, 
Pam syrej I will not complain.” And so she waited patiently 
for brighter days—they were Jong in dawning, the thick, black 
clouds of poverty and loneliness hung for a. weary while upon' her 
horizon. 
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About a week after she had despatched the M. S. the land¬ 
lady one morning brought in a parcel and a letter. Poor Bee's 
heart sank, for in that foil she recognised her M. S.; the letter 
was hut a polite wording of ' Declined with thanks * from the re* 
nowned publishing firm. 

u Poor old story! ” she said pityingly, as she removed the 
wrapping, and' the novel lay before her in all its tidy black and 
whiteness. u Poor old thing! And so they refused you, my dear? 
Ah 1 how hard and cruel 1 Did they ever read you thoroughly, 
X wonder ? • Well, my friend, you must try somewhere else; better 
luck next time.” So the next day the M. S. again started on 
its travels. But it was not better luck next time, again it returned 

creator, and again and yet again, till at length Beatrice began 
to look iipOn-^see tnat**» ^ very poor tale indeed, or it would not 
bright, sparkling, brown eyes. And yet on reading it through again 
gaily she talks to the tall youi was anything but, a poor novel, she 
I am far wrong in my guess tha^y that are printed and read. Ay! 
married couple, who live somej^ Why then was it rejected so 
day come up to London to see tl ac j n0 »godfather?’ 
but there! What twaddle I ar onc to introduce it to their notice; 
thinking I am going into my d,»letter from some successful author 
Willie—* I wish she would w^ ou id deign to notice it, but unbacked 
nary passers-by and the Rejected ’ upon it and send it back. Very 
vour to write senf^roducing it myself will be of any avail.” 

I tohttlihgly the next day she donned her best.—‘ If I am dress¬ 
ed well they wilt not think I am in real need of the money, and so 
are likely to give me more for it/ she thought—and went doivn to 
the City, bearing her manuscript with her. The first firm she 
went to declared that they never published books at their own 
expense; the next, that they were very busy just then and could 
not possibly think of attending to any new manuscript; the third, 
that the partners were all engaged or out, would she call again ? 
Another affirmed that the M. S. was too short for their requirements; 
whilst the last she called on was represented by a kind did gentle¬ 
man, who seemed really sorry he could not help her,—perhaps he 
was touched by her tired face—but said they always required part 
expenses in any publication to be paid. 

Poor Bee returned tired and disheartened from'her unsuccess¬ 
ful day’s business in the city. Oh! It was very hard that not ong 
publisher would even take the trouble to consider her story! Arid 
.her little stock of money was melting away so fast 1 Everybody 
was so hard and cruel! She went to^>ed by sundown—so as to 
save the oil—and cried herself to sleep. 
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All the next morning she was writing hurriedly and feverishly, 
so as to finish the short tale she had commenced, that she might 
despatch it to some one of the numerous periodicals. ‘And I 
wonder what luck that wilt have ? * She thought sadly, as she 
slipped it into the letter box, * no better I am afraid, but 1 must not 
despair.’ 

It Was easy to say, ‘ I must not despair,’ but how could she 
help doing so, when she found her poor, unfortunate story returned 
from the various newspaper offices to which she sent She had 
now been four months in London, and during that time money had 
been going out,, but none coming in to supplement it: the £20 
were now reduced to about £1 or £2: if she did not get some 
employment shortly, she saw she must certainly starve. Finally 
she decided to seek a situation as shop assistant, and so went 
down to the West End one day, to apply for some of the vacancies, 
that she saw advertised in a newspaper, that the IaiKU$dyt^d lent 
her. 

But it was no use! The places were either already filled up, 
or a person who had had some experience in the shop-serving 
line was required. With lagging footsteps, and heavy hefgt 
Beatrice walked from the city to the * Elephant and Castle,’ and 
•from there took a tram to Kennington Gate. 

Courage, sursum cor da, little weary Beatrice, help is nearer 
that you think for I 

Sitting opposite to her in the car was an old gentleman —the 
old gentleman,in fact, to whom Beatrice had applied last tbe day 
she went to the city, to try and get rid of her M.S—looked at the 
gtrlfor a while, and then, the car being rather empty, crossed over 
and took a seat by her side. “ Mrs. Carruthers, if iamnot mis¬ 
taken ?“ he said enquiringly. Beatrice turned her tired eyes 
upon him. “Yes,” she said languidly; “you are Mr. Brooks.” 
The old man nodded. “You are not looking very well, Mm. 
Carruthers, in fact you look- quite ill; been doing too much shop* 
ing in the “West End, I’ll be bound.'* 

■ “ Oh ! no,” she answered, with a short langb. “ I am not ill, 
only despairing F* - '•* 

" Bless my soul! You don't say so?” ejaculated the old 
gentleman banteringty. “ And what can a young lady like you 
have to despair about ? Doesn’t your new bonnet look just the 
thing?” 

Beatrice was too heart-sore to resent his joking, or even to 
wonder at him addressing Jwer, upon the slight acquaintance thfcy 
had with each other. 
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*' You need not believe me unless you like,” she said 

Perhaps some-thingin her tones convinced him, that her despair 
was real, and not occasioned by such a trivial catastrophe as a 
ruined bonnet, for he answered kindly—" Forgive me for teasing 
you» What is the matter, my dear young lady ? Tell me, perhaps 
I could help you. I am an old man, so you need not fear to trust me ” 

" It's nothing much to fuss about,” she replied wearily “ I 
am only on the brink of starvation • I wish I could make haste and 
go right ovet the brink, I should die and be at rest then ! u 

Mr. Brooks was too horrified to reply for a minute or two, at 
last he exclaimed—" Good Heavens! How dreadful 1 Where do 
you live, my dear?” 

" Oh f In a miserable, little street off Camberwell New Road, 
that you have doubtless never heard of Good-bye, I leave the 
tram here; thank you for your kindness” she said as the car 
stoppedat Kennington Gate. 

“ No, it is not 1 goodbye,’ Mrs Carruthers,” answered Mr 
Brooks. " After what you have told me, I shall not rest satisfied 
till I have assisted you as much as lies in my power. I shall go 
hpme with yOu, and you must tell me your story—that is if you will.” 

He was one of those good-hearted old bachelors, who make 
a point of trying to relieve all cases of distress and unhappiness* 
that come In theii way, and besides he had already—old man 
though he was—fallen under the spell of Beatrices sweet man¬ 
ners. Ar-styed at her miserable lodgings, Beatrice obediently told 
her new concealing only tbf fad that hot hqiband 

had desertedid^ sbd said l * W# 

Mr*. W v j ^ 

* i&ke had wk and tq none of them hid lip 

cared to apply both became her pride, forbade her announcing 
herself a forsaken wife, and because she feared that fche story of 
her need would, through them, reach the Mother whom she was so 
anxious to shield from sorrow. 

tfc* {gjMwr.to Mr. Brooks’ question, she,aa$ 4 1 

only my mother and brother in India, ffffejr ark 1 nw particularly 
well-to-do, so I do not wish to trouble them if I can possibly avoid 
it. I daresay I was taking too gloomy a view of my case just now 
in the tram, when I said I was on the brink of starvation, but yog, 
know how one is apt to exaggerate when one is very tired ” 

"Just so, but now will you bring down that story of yours, 
J^rs Carruthers, and read some of it to me? I will then be able 
to judge if there be any opening fot you in the literary world ” 
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So Beatrice fetched it, and began to read, after two or three 
chapters she paused and looked at her old friend, who was listening 
interestedly—Very good indeed, so far,” he said, "go on.” 

Thus encouraged, Beatrice read for some while longer, and 
then said— 

" 1 cannot trespass any more on your kindness, Mr. Brooks, 
you must be wishing to get home.” 

“ Yes, perhaps l ought to be going now,” he replied. “ Your 
story thus far is decidedly good; freshly and brightly told, if you 
will allow me, I will take the M. S. with me, and finish it at home, 
I will then let you know if it be of any use to my firm.” And 
kindly wishing her good evening, the old man trotted away, leaving 
Beatrice many degrees happier for the ray of light that had 
gleamed through the darkness. The next evening Mr. Brooks 
called upon her again. 

“ I have laid your novel before my partners,” he said, "and at 
m.y recommendation they have decided to accept it, that is if you 
feel inclined to part with it for the sum of £ioo\ we do not feel 
in a position to give you any more, as you see you are quite a new 
writer, and might prove a failure with the public.” 

"How good and kind you are!” replied Beatrice gratefully, 
and then considerably to the consternation of her kind friend, she 
burst into a wild fit of sobbing and crying; this sudden good luck 
and unexpected kindness were more than her sorely tried nerves 
could bear. 

"There, there, my dear ! ” said Mr. Brooks soothingly, when 
her sobs had nearly ceased. "You really must not give way so! 
If yott do your brain will not be clear enough to enable you 
to write another tale, and I should advise you employing your 
time in doing so, for if this first venture of yours is successful, we 
shall be glad to publish something else from your pen.” 

"Oh! Mr. Brooks, I have nearly finished another! I have been 
engaged in writing it all this long time that I have been waiting.” 

"That’s all right, I daresay we shall be glad to take it off your 
hands,” And then telling her to call at his office the next day as 
there were several little matters that required to be settled, the 
old gentleman went home. 

Beatrice was so happy that night that she hardly knew how to 
comport 1 herself decorously, she wanted to dance and sing! Just 
consider what it must have meant to her, to know that she was; soon 
to become the happy possessor of £100, after all the dread visions 
of starvation, that had been passing before her mind's eye for the 
last few months ! 
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The next day she, called at Mr. Brooks’ office, and having 
arranged several little points, received the first fruits of her labour,, 
two ^,50 notes. It was sweet to her to feel that she had earned 
them by her brain power. 

The first use she made of that money was rather a curious 
one, considering that even £,100 is not limitless, and that she did- 
not know when she would be so fortunate again. 

She went to a celebrated silk dep6t in the Holborn Viaduct, 
and purchased two lengths of handsome silk: went to Gask’s in 
Oxford street, and laid out two pounds on various ribbons, laces,, 
flowers, gloves, etc., bought six of the latest books from a celebrated 
bookseller, and then returned home in a cab to Camberwell, and 
made her purchases up into a secure parcel, which she forthwith 
despatched to her mother. 

“If 1 don’t send her some presents soon, she will begin to ima¬ 
gine that there is something wrong; she knows that I would be 
sure to send her presents, if I could afford It,” she thought. She 
was very careful of her mother’s peace of mind that daughter, and 
very commendable was her care, for who is more worth of cherish¬ 
ing than a loving mother ? 

There was no fear of Beatrice coming near starvation again, 
despite her extravagance in the matter of that parcel, for fortune 
had decided at last to smile upon the brave little woman, who had 
borne her frowns so patiently. Her book was published, most favour¬ 
ably criticised, eagerly bought and read, and soon ran into the 
second and third editions; it was a proud day for her when she 
could send her well-beloved novel, in its neat blue and gold.bind- 
ing, together with half a dozen flattering criticisms to her 
mother. 

Her name being now established as a favourite authoress, any 
thing that she chose to send to the newspapers and periodicals 
was published immediately; that same poor story, that before her 
success had gone the weary round of all the offices, was now 
well paid for, and printed by the very paper that had first refused 
it 1 * nothing succeeds like success,’ and here let me enter a protest 
against editors an(J publishers; why are they so very chary of admit- 
ing a new writer within their charmed circle? A commonplace 
article or book, signed by a well-known author, will be accepted 
gladly, whilst a really clever' and interesting M.S., by some oqf 
unknown to fame, is unhesitatingly rejected. Why canpot these 
rulers of the literary world sometimes befriend a beginner, and 
give him a start in that world ? Mr. Btooks was a rare exception 
to the general rule. 
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Having entered upon good engagements with two leading 
periodicals, and received an intimation from Mr. Brooks' firm 
that they would be glad of another tale from her pen, Beatrice, in 
the happy security that her monetary troubles were now finished, 
moved into comfortable apartments in Brixton, and turned her 
back for ever upon the dark days that had been her portion since 
her arrival in England. 

‘ Here we are, dear mother,’ she wrote in one of her letters. 
‘ Established in comfortable rooms off the Stockwell Park Roajl, 
and as Norman seems very well satisfied with our new' quarters, 
I dare say, it will be safe to give you this address for letters. You 
will have seen by the papers that I am now successful, beyond my 
wildest dreams, with my pen; do you remember how I used to talk 
of, and long for literary fame in Calcutta, though my wildest dream 
only brought me an Indian reputation ? Think then how fortunate 
I must esteem myself in becoming a favourite with a critical British 
public! I am very grateful for my success, and very happy.' 

Two years passed quietly over Beatrice’s head while she 
remained in her Stockwell Park Road apartments, living simply, 
and writing much, she spent her days in solitude Four new novels 
were published within that time, (for she was a quick and easy 
writer) and w ith each of them her popularity increased; she was soon 
the most successful lady novelist of her day. At the end of those 
tw’o years she deemed herself in a position to take a house of her 
own, and finally, after many dreary days of househunting, decided 
upon taking a small place in a street somewhere in the vicinity of 
Hyde Park—suppose we call it Frobisher Street. Having fur¬ 
nished it tastefully, as she could afford to do with the large sums 
that she received for the sales of her books, and purchased a 
charming little self-driving basket phaeton, she took p^ssv - ./on of 
her new home, and entered upon a fresh phase of her life. 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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HIOH COURT JUDGESHIPS. 

on 

A Plea for Mr. Belchambers. 

The High Court of Bengal is a great institution. It may be 
likened to a great and well-balanced machine which attracts the 
attention of every thoughtful visitor to whom it appears marvellous 
how the vast amount of work transacted there is cfone so noise¬ 
lessly and with such little apparent friction. The leading idea 
carried away by every visitor is that the organisation of the 
various departments must be very complete to produce such a 
happy result. 

The burden of the chief offices of the different departments 
must be heavy; the tale of work they have to go through daily 
or weekly or monthly or annually must be great. Indeed, it is so; 
and the High Court has been most fortunate in the selection of 
its executive officers, the heads of departments. There is one 
retired officer in particular to whom the High Court owes much 
for the efficiency of its organisation, even from those days, now 
become part of old history, when it was the Supreme Court. 
That officer is Mr. R. Belchambers. He was Registrar of the 
Original side. We desire to discuss his claims to $ Judgeship 
of the Court which he has served so long, so honorably, and 
so ably. 

No man living possesses a more intimate knowledge of the 
procedure of the Court than Mr. Belchambers. His able work on 
the subject has been justly characterised as “the Belchambers’ 
Bequest.” It is really a legacy to judges, practitioners, and suitors. 
It is our deliberate opinion that if Mr. Belchambers be promoted 
to the Bench, the appointment will give satisfaction to the public* 
We are actuated by no spirit of partisanship in advocating Igs 
claims. We do so from a sense of right. Personally, we know 
Mr. Belchambers but slightly. Our knowledge of his qualifica¬ 
tions is derived from evidences which Rave reached us from various 
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sources. It is a pity he is not of a pushing disposition. He has 
always worked in an unostentatious way. But what he has done, 
he has always done well. The facts which we give below have 
been culled from a note drawn up sometime ago in reply to a 
letter from the Government of India. Mr. Belchambers* career, in 
connection with the High Court, has been a long and honorable 
one. It has been a record of work ably performed, of services faith¬ 
fully rendered, and of integrity against which there has never 
been a breath of suspicion. We think that there can be no more 
fitting conclusion to such a brilliant career than an elevation to 
the Bench of the very Court in which Mr. Belchambers has gained 
his experience. ' 

Modesty is an inestimable virtue; but it is a virtue that some¬ 
times does positive injury to its possessor. The world is so 
constituted that a certain degree of what is called dash is a neces¬ 
sary element of success. We live in an advertising world. Genius 
itself fails to attract notice and misses deserved reputation 
without some measure of dash. Writing on the subject of the 
power of words, a clever writer in Rets and Rayyet observes 
“ It is the word-painting of the historians, poets, panegyrists, and 
advertisers that makes all the difference between the value of one 
thing and another. There is, in fact, so little of common sense 
and power of appreciation in the world, that even the names of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind have not been handed down 
to us by history or by tradition. While we know a great deal too 
much «about cut-throats and impostors, whose adventures and 
teaching have beeh productive of mischief only, we know nothing 
aboufthe really great men to whose inventive capacity we owe 
the arts of boat-making, navigation, spinning, weaving, etc., which 
have made human life far happier than it could be in the primitive 
state.'* The world, busied with its own concerns, is very likely 
to take one at one’s own estimate of one’s abilities as disclosed 
in speech and conduct. The distinctions won in every depart¬ 
ment of life are very generally won by virtues the very reverse 
of ihodesty. So much has this been the case that even right- 
thinking men with a keen sense for the ludicrous are becoming 
reconciled to the arts practised by mutual admiration socities. 
Not that modesty is losing in worth or bpcoming unpopular, for 
one can zievtr sufficiently appreciate If virtue that is becoming 
rihrer and rarer every day. Bill theii modesty is a disqualification 
in persons' desirous of advancement. n.11 the more is its value 
enhanced when it exists side by side with real ability, and the all 
the more does it become the duty of those who have the power of 
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advancing their fellow-men to seek out such ability for advance¬ 
ment. In the case of Mr. Belchambers, ability and worth are 
proved possessions. It becomes most desirable, therefore, to. 
reward appropriately that ability and that worth. So far as he 
himself is concerned, we believe Mr. Belchambers would be* the’ 
last man to strive for the attainment of such an honorable close 
to his official career or even to entertain the opinion that hjs past 
and continued good service has given him any lien to such 
a position.* It seems to us, however, that by elevating Mr. 
Belchambers to the Bench of the Calcutta High Court which he 
is well-htted to adorn, the Government of India would do a very 
graceful act and add to its own reputation of being a Government 
that only requires to, know of merit to reward it. 

In urging Mr*. Belchambers’ claim to a Judgeship we feel that 
we are advocating the adoption of a new principle. At present 
the High Court Judges are drawn from Barristers at home, emi¬ 
nent Civilians belonging to the Indian District Judiciary and the 
native Vakils practising in the High Court itself. Latterly, the 
sphere of selection, with respect to Barristers, has been much 
enlarged, for some appointments have been made from among 
Barristers of even Indian experience. The only class which the 
Charter ignores in laying down the principles for regulating 
appointments to Judgeships are the Attorneys. There is neither 
rhyme nor reason for their exclusion. As a class, the Attorneys 
arc not inferior to the Vakils in legal education and honesty. 
Those amongst the Attorneys that practise as Vakils jp the 
Appellate side of the High Court (besides doing business as 
Attorneys) number among them men equal in every respect 
to the best among the Vakil bar. We believe the exclusion 
of the Attorneys has been due to a feeling of snobbishness 
amongst those that were responsible for the framing of tj\e.. 
Charter. The Attorney is really the patron of the Barrister, at 
least during the latter’s first struggles for practice and reputation. 
To the last, the Barrister cannot make himself completely inde¬ 
pendent of at least the good will of the Attorney. 'Barristers* 
however, very generally choose, conformably to time-honored 
traditions, to express, in both conduct and speech, a total dis¬ 
regard for the very men in whose hands they have their own 
making. Everybody, is familiar with Macaulay’s letter written a 
short time after his joining the Northern circuit, to his father, qp 
the subject of a Barrister^ inability to himself become the bearer 
of letters of recommendation addressed on his behalf to Attorneys. 
The letter, written with all the candoqr of a young man freely 
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pouring out his thoughts for the perusal of a father, is valuable 
evidence on the subject. For the benefit of the curious reader, 
we quote it below.* 

Without doubt, the feeling against the Attorney is only pre¬ 
judice,—prejudice that is hoary with age, it is true, for it probably 
dates from the earliest days of the law and the law-courts, but 
prejudice still and, therefore, unreasoning and unreasonable. We 
believe it is fast dying out everywhere. Those that had it in charge 
to lay down the principles that should guide the appointments of 
Judges for the High Court, had very probably yielded to that pre¬ 
judice in excluding the Attorney. The time has come when that 
exclusion should no longer operate. The Attorney may be an 
Honorable Councillor. If he shews ability why should he not be 
Judge ? 

If to be an Attorney be a disqualification, it can never operate 
injuriously in Mr. Belchambers’ case, for he has never practised as 
an Attorney. His abilities are so unquestioned, and his appoint¬ 
ment will give such general satisfaction, that a precedent may 
well be created in-favor of the Attorneys by elevating Mr. 
Belchambers to a seat in the Bench. We will close this paper 
with a brief account of Mr. Belchambers , past services. 

More than forty years ago Mr. Belchambers first entered the 
service of the Court in a very subordinate capacity. His modesty 
is well known. The position, therefore, which he ha* achieved 
--*-- 

* “My dear father,—I am sorry that 1 have been unable to avail myself 
of the letters of introduction which you forwarded to me. Since I received 
them I, have been confined to tho house with a cold; and, now that I am 
pretty well recovered, I must take my departure for Pontefract. But, if it 
had been otherwise, I could not havo presented these recommendations. 
Letters of this sort may bo of groat service to a Barrister : but tho Barrister 
himself must noWo the'bearer of them. On this subject the rule is most 
strict, at least on our circuit. The hugging of Ah® Bar, liko tho simony of the 
Church, mijst be altogether carried on by the intervention of third persons. 
We are sensible of our dependence on the Attorneys, mid proportioned to that 
sep$e.pf t d«pe'idence is, crip affectation of superiority. Even to take a meal with 
an Attorney is a high misdemeanour/' One of the most eminent men among 
us* brought himself into a seriou^ecritpedadoing so. But to carry a letter of 
introductiajiilo wait in .the outer *£oom ..jfbile ;*t is being read, f-o be then 
usfiered into the presence^-to re&KVe oosnrj^ea^ljich can only be considered 
as the■efodepcedsibns of- ^patron, to’ ’fcdurtesies which are little elso 

than <hA bleiange of a beggar, would Be an roAueely more terrible violation 
ntme {froftiftsionaj code. Every .sBBMFlster twwhora I havo applied for advice 
has most earnestly exhorted me oft no acwan!>► whatever to- present the letters 
myself. labors perhaps add tl^tpy advisers .$*.vq been-persons who cannot 
by any possibility feel jealous of ,em ” *-.• 
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is the result of admitted ability, diligence, and uprightness of 

conduct. In 1851 he was Deputy Registrar of the Supreme 

Court and was the first to fill that office for it was a new 

* 

one that was created by the Judges. In 1852 we find he was 
appointed a Commissioner to take affidavits and affirmations. 
A few years after, in 1855, he was appointed chief clerk of the 
Insolvent Court, the duties of which office he used to discharge 
in addition to those he performed as Deputy Registrar. Prior 
to this, in December 1854, he had been appointed to discharge 
the additional duties of officiating Accountant-General of the 
Court and Registrar of the Vice-Admiralty Court. Those un¬ 
acquainted with the details of work in the different departments 
of the High Court need to be told that these were no sinecures that 
Mr. Belchambers filled. The duties of each and every one of the 
offices are onerous and require ability and uprightness for their 
satisfactory discharge. In October 1862, owing to a scheme of 
reorganisation the office of Deputy Registrar of the Supreme 
Court was merged in that of Registrar, High Court, and Mr. 
Belchambers was appointed Registrar. A few months later, in 
January 1863, he was also made Keeper of Records and Muni¬ 
ments. He had tc discharge the duties also of Registrar of Joint- 
stock Companies and Assurances, and he held that appointment 
from January 1863 to February 1865 when his health -gave way 
under the severe strain, and he had to take leave*tm medical 
certificate till the 17th *f December 1867. His health, Misdeed, 
had been seriously impaired by too close and faithful a discharge of 
the manifold duties which his superiors, in confidence, had com¬ 
mitted to his charge. *r 

On rejoining office in 1867, he was appointed to officiate as 
Prothonotary, Taxing officer, Accountant-General and Sealer, and 
these duties were in addition to the work appertaining ti? the 
other offices he held. In April 1869 he was confirmed in' the 
offices of Taxing officer, Accountant-General and Sealer. Av the 
same time he was to perform such of. the dggies of Qerjj^.af 
the Crown as were unconnected" with ttr6 {Criminal Sessions. 
Mr. Belchambers, since that datejfr continued to perform all these 
duties which, as already ^id^wereujn addition tp thoSuwfconnected 
with the office of RegfcW%{#fc> v -^ " 

In April 1869 he ha^p^'fNPfclieved of |h**duti.es the*Chief 
C’erk o* the Insolveniltjpurt, but^ince that date, or 'uather nirifce 
December 1863, upo-i tl*e*«bolition jot the Master’s'office, he? was 
continually employed. .performh^*the duties of ^'Master, anti 
other quasi -judicial dujftftojin addttj^ut'Q the various offices he held. 
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His continuing to hold every office to which he was appointed, 
is a clear indication of the esteem in which he was held by suc¬ 
cessive Chief Justices of both the Supreme and the High Court and 
of the fact that he never forfeited it at any time.- 

We believe we are correct in stating that throughout the 
long period of his service, Mr. Belchambers only twice availed 
himself Qf privilege leave. 

Mr. Belchambers has not only shewn marked ability in his 
official career but his literary labours also, have entitled him to 
the thanks of both practitioners and Judges. Indeed, those labours 
have been of a public and official character. The valuable note 
he compiled in 1874 on the Bill to consolidate the law relating to\ 
the Sheriff and to the Execution of Decrees of the High Court, 
and which was submitted by the Judges to the Government, 
first shewed that he was no clerk concerned .only with routine work. 
At the end of the same year, or early in 1-875, he prepared a set of 
rules of procedure which were adopted by the Court, and were 
mentioned with approval in the Report for 1875 of the working of 
the Original Side, and some of them have since been embodied in 
the Civil Procedure Code of 1882. 

In 1876 Mr. Belchambers furnished a note, on the Civil Pro¬ 
cedure Code Bill, which received special notice in the Report of 
the Select Committee. In 1880 he published a goodly volume, with 
notes and a copious index, of Rules and Orders of the High Court, 
which was so well received that it became one of the text books 
for examination of both Vakils and Attorneys. In 1884 appeared a 
volume of “ Practice of the Civil Courts,*’ from the same hand, 
which “the Court thought worthy of special mention in a letter 
to the Government of Bengal. It is really a matter of surprise 
how such a busy man as Mr. Belchambers unquestionably was, 
could find time to compile works of such permanent value to all 
persons connected with the adminstration of the law. Nor should 
we omit, while on this subject, the valuable historical note compiled 
by Mr. Bekjiambers, on the cases of capital punishment in the 
old Supreme Court prior to the sentence of death on Nuncoomar 
by Sir Elijah Impey, This note was drawn up from musty and 
worm-eaten records, at the request of Sir Fitzjames Stephen, and 
may be seen at the end of an excellent sketch of Pundit Pran 
Nath Saraswati of the administration of Warren Hastings the 
fiftt Governor-General. 

The above is but a hasty sketch of the services of one of the 
most faithful and exemplify of public servants. That such a 
man would adorn the Bench?of the very Court in which he has 
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laboured for so many years in such a manner, though so unosten- 
tationsly, will, perhaps, be admitted' by all. He is already known . 
as a good lawyer. We believe that Mr. Belchambers, if elevated to* 
the Bench, would make a hardworking, careful, and conscientious 
Judge. The claims of the Mussulman community, to be repre¬ 
sented on the Bench of the High Courts have before - this been 
recognised. It used to be said that that community did not 
contain a single man worthy of a seat on the highest judicial 
Bench of the country. The clamours of prejudice, however, have 
been silenced by the efficient manner in which Messrs. Mahmood 
and Amir Ali discharge their duties. In the department of 
Mahometan Law in- especial, their abilities are unquestioned, and 
they have certainly added to* the effective strength of the Court in 
deciding complicated ^lestions of the law of the Arabs as modi¬ 
fied by later expositors in India itself. In general culture also, 
who will say that these Mahomedan Judges are not quite up to- 
the standard ? 

The Hindu- community haVe cause for gratulation that the 
lawyers that have been chosen from their midst to become Judges 
of the High Court have all been so welh fitted' for the position 
they worn They have enjoyed the respect and esteem of their 
colleagues,’ of the bar, and of the public. In the latest elevation, 
vie., that of Dr. Gurudas Banerji,.the Government shewed that it 
was well advised. On the event of vacancies occurring, there are 
others, both of the Hindu and the Mahomedan communities, who- 
would make very good Judges in succession to their countrymen. 
Such men, for instance, as Dr. Rashbehary Ghose and Bab^i Bro- 
jendroCoomar Seal and Moulvie Mahomed Yusuf; would-be worthy 
of any Judicial Bench. The Government is, no doubt, actuated by 
a Liberal policy-in the matter of appointing Judges for its highest 
Courts. Only the Attorneys labour under a disqualification that 
cannot too soon be removed. 


BHARGAVA, 
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RAMPRASAD, 

The Saint and Poet of Bengal. 

In the religious history of the world, we notice a very strik¬ 
ing incident. We see men of religious fervour springing up from 
time to time to rouse the dormant spirit of the people and lead 
them to the path of rectitude. These great men are above 
the prejudices and superstitions prevalent at the time of their 
advent. They appear at a time when their words of advice and 
warning are necessary to convince the people of their short-com¬ 
ings, and they speak with a power which very few have the audacity 
to oppose. They meet with opposition from the so-called religious 
leaders of the time, who under the cloak of religion practise the 
most active persecution. But the majority of the people follow the 
new principles inculcated, and their cause is seen to triumph in the 
end. For they are sent by God to reclaim his erring children. 
When the monotheistic worship inculcated by Mhses and the saints 
who followed him was soiled by the priests, and changed into a 
system of outward forms and ceremonies, the advent of a religious 
teacher became necessary to lead back the Jews to the right path 
from which they had deviated, and in the fulness of time came 
Jesus to proclaim the worship of God in spirit and in truth. When 
again the doctrines taught by Jesus were lost sight of and the 
people began to worship Jesus, his mother Mary, and the Christian 
Saints, the advent of another great man became necessary, and 
Mahomet appeared before the people as an humble servant of 
God to proolaim the worship of the Great 4 |}jng. 

Turning to India, we see the same thing; viz., the hand of God 
working through the saints to reclaim his fallen children. When 
the sublime religion r of the sages of old, as embodied in the 
Upanishads, degenerated in the hands of designing men, and 
nothing was left but offerings of hecatombs to God and the perform¬ 
ance of rites and ceremonies as expiation for the sins committed, 
the great Buddha deva made his appearance,- and proclaimed 
the religion of Compassion \o all creatures and inward Purity. 
When, again, the Tantric worship degenerated, and intemperance* 
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debauchary, and cruelty to animals became the prominent features 
of that system, Chaitanya, the incarnation of love and purity and 
devotion, appeared and promulgated the religion of devotion to 
God and love to all his creatures. 

In the Deccan, when Brahminical pride became ascendant, and 
the preaching of the Vedic truths by a ?udra was consideyre d to 
be a great sin, Tukaram arose and became the most, popular 
preacher of his time. Although the Brahmins tried to check 
Tukaram for his promulgating the Vedic doctrines, the cause of tl e 
Sddhu triumphed, and Rameshwar Bhutta, the leader of the 
Brahmins who persecuted Tukaram, became in time one of 
Tukaram’s devoted disciples, and the once detested Bant a is now 
worshipped as a God. 

In God’s w'ork of reclamation we observe that that great 
Being is no respecter of persons. He humbles the pride of great 
men by selecting persons from the lower grades of .society to be¬ 
come the leaders of mankind. We have spoken of the great 
Tukaram who was a Bania. Bulfthere have been others lower than 
he in the social grade. Jesus was a carpenter, but princes and 
potentates now bow down before him. Raydds, the founder of the 
Vaishnav sect called Rayddsee, was a shoe-maker. The Rani 
of Chittore and many Brahmins of that time became his followers 
and scrupled not to partake of the remnants of his dishes. 

It is, indeed, a wonder that, at a time when Brahminical influ¬ 
ence was in the ascendant, and when English education had not 
enlightened the minds of the people, the shackles of caste should 
have been torn asunder, and detested fudras not only accepted 
as religious guides but adored as saints and gods. This shews 
that the Hindoos are sensible enough to give veneration to those 
to whom veneration is due, irrespective of caste or the prerogative 
of birth. They appreciate merit whether it is in a Bidhmana 
or in a fudra. They believe that these religious teachers stand 
on a pedestal beyond |he reach of ordinary men. The impurities 
of the world cannot sl BjE them—the rules of society cannot affect 
them. They go to thirrength of identifying these sages with some 
of their very deities. 

The subject of this paper is Ram Prasad. This saint agrees 
with Tukaram in so many respects that at the end of this dis¬ 
course, we will place before the reader the points of resemblance 
between them. 

The people of India are very backward in chronicling notable 
events, or recording incidents in theflives of great men. They 
have no histories, they have no biographers. Fortunately, the 
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people of the Deccan have, in Mahipati, a biographer to place 
before the world lives of some of the saints of that country. 
Bam Prasad remained almost unnoticed for a long time. It was 
jn the year 1853 A. D,, about 92 years after his death, that the 
late Isvvara Chunder Gupta rescued the great man from oblivion, 
and gave to the world a short account of his life. Iswara Gupta 
was followed by Babu Doyal Chunder Ghose who, after a search 
of about ten years, published a volume of the poems of Ram Prasad 
and attached to it an account of the poet’s life. 

Ram Prasad was born in Kumarhatta, the classical name of 
Halisahar, between the years 1718 and 1723 of the Christian era. 
Ho belonged to a Vaidya family. The Vaidyas are the physi¬ 
cians of Bengal. The word Vaidya is derived from Veda. The 
Vaidyas are versed in the Ayurveda or the Science of Life, mean¬ 
ing medicines and the cure of disease. In rank, the Vaidyas are 
second to the.Brahmanas. In ancient times, it was legal for Brah- 
manas to form marriage connections with families belonging to 
castes inferior to them. The Vaidyas have sprung from the union 
of Brahmana husbands with Vajshya women. 

Leaving aside the physicians that have proved adepts in then- 
profession, the Vaidyas have always been a highly intellectual 
race. Modern Sanskrit literature owes much to them. Without 
discussing the question whether the great Vopadeva was a Vaidya 
or not and whether the Bh&gvat is really from his pen, it was a 
Vaidya who gave to the world the most useful Sanskrit vocabulary 
we have. It was a Vaidya too who distinguished himself in 
Thetoric and gave the world that work of real genius, viz., the 
Sahitya-Darpana, In our own days, the clan has grounds for 
referring with just pride to three great men who have shed a lustre 
not only over Bengal but over the whole of India. They are (r) 
Ram Prasad Sen, the subject of this paper, (2) Ishwara Chunder 
Goopta, the popular poet of Bengal, and (3) Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the orator and religious reformer. 

The. ancestors of Ram Prasa^ were men of affluence. They 
Were!noted for their piety. Ram Prasad hiipself says, in one of 
his poems, that they were charitably disposed. .But, in time, the 
family was reduced to poverty. Ram Sen the father of Ram 
Prasad, was a man of ordinary circumstances. But it would appear 
i^at he gave his son a good education. Ram Prasad was versed 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Persian and Hindee. He did not learn 
the profession of his family. 

Ram Prasad entered life at the 22nd year of his age. At the 
time of his father’s death, which took place when Ram Prasad was 
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young, the whole burden of the family cares fell upon him. At an 
early age, the “ Power Divine ” was manifest in him, and he was 
always seen unmindful of the affairs of the world. But he had a 
duty to perform. He was the sole prop of the family. He 
must earn money for their support. Ram Prasad was forced to* 
seek an employment. He repaired to Calcutta. Fortunately he 
succeded in securing the post of a Mohurrir , or a vernacular 
accountant, under a wealthy man. Ram Prasad was entrus¬ 
ted with the keeping of the cash book. After making the 
entries in the book, he used to fill up the blank places with the 
names of the goddesses Doorga and Kdli, as also with the hymns 
composed by him. It may be mentioned here that Ram Prasad 
was a f&kta, and in the hymns composed by him he invoked the 
goddess Kdli. 

The manager of the affairs of the wealthy man once had 
occasion to examine the cash book. On seeing what Ram Prasad 
had done, he became very much displeased with him. * He rebuked 
the poor cash-keeper, and then went to the rich man to shew 
how Ram Prasad had spoilt the accounts. The manager thought 
of getting rid of the stupid Mohurnr, and it was also the will of 
God that Ram Prasad, leaving the service of man, should de¬ 
vote himself to Him. The rich man turned over the pages of 
the cash book one after another. At’ last he came across a hymn,* 
the purport of which is given below * 

“ Oh mother, give me the charge of your treasury 1 I will 
never prove myself uniaithful to you. It is intolerable to me that 
the treasure of your feet is plundered by every one. The person 
in charge of the treasure is no other than Mahadeva, the forget¬ 
ful. The easily-pleased fiva is charitable by nature, and yet 
you have entrusted him with that treasure ! 

“ Civa has gained possession of half of your body as a frec*^ 
hold land, and yet he gets a handsome pay. 

“ I am your servant without any pay. I am simply entitled to 
the dust of your feet. 

“ If you act according to the nature of your father, then, of 
course, I will meet..#ith discomfiture. 

" But if you follow my father, then I can fay a claim to it. 

“ Prasad says, let him die with all that Is evil, at your feet. 

“ If I get the feet I long for, I can overcome all calamities.”. 

In this hymn, reference is made to the Tantric worship, anil 
a few words in elucidation of the same appear necessary. Cakti 
is represented by Kdli, and nature is ^presented by fiva lying 
under the feet of Kdli. Civa is in charge of the treasure of the 
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universe entrusted to him by Kdli. But faktt ) or the vital 
force, must carry out its work through nature. Civa is, there¬ 
fore, considered as the instrument, or the creative agent of fakti. 
This is the spirit of the worship of Kdli, and qn this is based the 
following Puranic story. 

Cakti incarnated itself and became the daughter of Himalaya, 
assuming the name of Doorga. Doorga was wedded to Mahadeva 
or $iva. Mahadeva, as the story has it, was amiable and liberal- 
minded. Ram Prasad, in reference to this, says that a liberal- 
minded person like 9iva should not have the charge of treasure, 
for he is sure to squander it. Then alluding to his prayer for 
obtaining the charge himself, he tells Doorga that if she assumes 
the nature of her father, that is Himalaya, he (Ram Prasad) 
cannot expect any favour from her. For, as the daughter of 
the mountain, her nature must be as hard as stone. But if 
her nature be softened by the influence of her husband, who 
is known to' be liberal-minded, then the suppliant can expect 
something. 

The rich man was of a religious turn of mind. The perusal 
of the hymn created a thrill in his heart. The conviction forced 
upon him that his Mohurrir was not an ordinary man. He sent 
for Ram Prasad and enquired of the circumstances that led him 
to take service. Ram Prasad said that he had a family to support, 
and it w r as necessary that he should earn money. The rich man 
then spoke to this effect: “ You need not occupy yourself with the 
transitory concerns of this world. Your work is of a superior 
nature. The treasure you are seeking should be sought for by 
every t>ne. I should not stand in the way of your religious progress. 
I will give you a monthly allowance, and you may pass your life in 
communion with God.” So saying, the employer man gave Ram 
Prasad an allowance of Rs. 30 per month, a very handsome one 
in those days, towards the maintenance of his family. It is a 
matter of deep regret that the name of Ram Prasad’s employer 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

- Thus:freed from servitude, Ram Prasad passed his time in 
meditation and ‘ grayer. He made a Mancha or raised ground 
at his house, in accordance with the method prescribed in the 
Tantras, and placed his seat upon it. This was his sanctuary. 
He now began to sing hymns and perform Sankirtan composed by 
himself. Sentiments expressive of devotion and love flowed from 
his lips in a torrent. It may be said of him that Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning, dwety in him and inspired him with lofty 
thoughts. • 
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The fame of Ram Prasad as a devotee favored of heaven 
spread abroad: and people continued to throng at his house in 
numbers to- hear his heart-stirring hymns. Several persons used 
to come to him with the object of getting stanzas or hymns . conK 
posed by him. These they used to recite or sing at their Jattras 
and Kir tans. Ram Prosad, if he wished ifcj could have made much' 
money by accepting remuneration from-these men which thdy volun¬ 
tarily offered to him. But he rendered this service to them-as a 
work* of love. 

Ram Prasadf led a*quiet life. He remained contented with his 
small income. He had a common hut. On one occasion, it be¬ 
came necessary to repair the mat walling of his house, and-he did 
the work himself. In connection with this, a miraculous story is 
extant. Ram Prasad had occasion to go • else where, leaving the 
Work unfinished. But, on his return; he saw his daughter standing, 
oh the spot. She told him that the work had been* finished. So 
saying, she vanished from his sight. Ram Prasad was struck with 
wonder. On entering his house, he saw his daughter assisting in- 
household work. Ram Prasad asked' her about the walling, but 
she could say nothing about it. 

Ram Prasad was charitably disposed; He used to supply the 
wants of the helpless to the best of his power. He used to give 
food to the hungry, unmindful of what was left for himself and his 
family. At this time, two daugVers and one son were born unto 
him, and it became difficult for him to supply the wants of his 
growing family with- a mind so liberally disposed. But it was the 
will of God that Ram Prasad should pass his time in serving Him 
and proclaiming His name to the people, unmolested by worldly 
cares. An' incident took place which- removed the difficulties of 
Ram Prasad. 

There lived a liberal-minded zemindar at KrisKnagar, named! 
Krishna Chunder. The family had acquired the title of Rajah from- 
the Emperors of Delhi and had- its seat at Nuddea. The native 
town of Ram Prasad was, included in the Nuddea z$mindarjes. 
Kumarhatta was a favourite resort of the JR4jah. He -had 
built a pleasure house and 1 a temple there, and he used to* 
pass his time now and* then in that quiet retreat. Rajah Krishna* 
Chunder was a great supporter of the* religion* of the country,, 
and an encourager of men of learning and piety. Sevc^l 
eminent men flourished at this time . and this era may appro¬ 
priately be called the Augustan era of Bengal. In India, it 
is customary with kings and wealth^ men to keep a galaxy of 
men of genius at their houses, so that, after the vexation c£ 
D 
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worldly cares, they may pass a portion of their time in jovial 
and literary conversation. Maharajah Vikram Aditya had nine 
great men called “ Nava Ratna,” or nine gems, of whom the 
far-famed Kalidas was the brightest. Like him, Rajah Krishna 
Chunder had five eminent men in his palace. The Rajah 
had heard of Ram Prasad as a great devotee and poet. During 
his sojourn at Kumarhatta, he formed an acquaintance with 
the saint. Kumarhatta now became a place of greater attrac¬ 
tion to the Rajah than before. He used to come to the place 
frequently in order to pass his time happily in the company 
of Ram Prasad. The Rajah used to hear his hymns. These 
hymns breathed noble sentiments and the earnestness with which 
they were sung affected the Rajah very much. It now became the 
endeavour of Krishna Chunder to make Ram Prasad his con¬ 
stant companion. On one occasion, the Rajah requested Ram 
Prasad to ga to his palace and pass the remaining portion of his 
life there. But Ram Prasad declined the offer. He was in the 
service of his heavenly Father and he did not like to serve any 
earthly master. He preferred the quiet of the villa to the pomp 
and glitter of the palace. The Rajah was liberal-minded. He 
did not take Ram Prasad’s refusal in the light of an offence. On 
the contrary, knowing the Sddhu’s wants, he gave him ioo bighas, 
or about 33 acres of land, free of rent, and honored him with the 
title of Kavi-Ranjan. Ram Prasad, as a token of gratitude to 
the Rajah, composed a poem named Vidya Sundara, and dedicated 
it to him. It is a fine poem, but its misfortune is that it came 
to be weighed against Bhdrat Chandra’s great production of the 
same name and on the same subject. 

The income which the landed-property brought to him, and 
the monthly allowance of Rs. 30, enabled Ram Prasad to support 
himself .and his family comfortably. Besides these, there was 
another source of income. It is customary among the Hindoos 
to make presents of money or edibles to a deity or a SAdhu. 
The devotees who resorted to him used to make presents to his 
tutelary deity Kali, as well as to himself. Ram Prasad was obliged 
to accept those presents. But he made a very good use of them. 
His house became a regular DharmashAlA, or home for the help¬ 
less. He used to supply the wants of the needy with a profuse 
hand. Not only were the presents he received, given away in 
tflis manner, but a strain was put on his regular income. 

Ram Prasad now passed his time in communion with the 
Mother of the universe. Che poems or hymns he composed were 
intended for the worship of his deity. Besides the Vidya-Sundara, 
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which may be called a secular poem, he composed Kali-Kirtan, 
Krishna-Kirtan, {dva-Kirtan and Sitk-Vilkpa. These poems are 
of a very high order. They hold a high place in Bengali literature. 
But the poems of Ram Prasad should not be taken in the light o£ 
literary effusions. The saint did not compose them to gain the 
dignified title of Poet. They formed a part of his worship. 
Through them he offered his prayers to the deity and glorified his 
name. Some of the pieces were composed by him at the request 
of some Kathaks . The Kathaks did much good in singing the 
name of God, and Ram Prasad, knowing that they would make a 
proper use of his poems, took the trouble of composing for them. 
The Padas or hymns, which are generally known as Prasadipada, 
have elevated him greatly as a saint. These Padas gave to the world 
the outpourings of his heart. They became in fact the instru¬ 
ments through which he communicated his thoughts. These 
Padas shew what sort of man Ram Prasad was. Through them 
he gave vent to his feelings. At one time, he prays to his heavenly 
mother in an humble spirit. At another time, he uses strong 
expressions towards her with the might of a true devotee, and forces 
her to give him salvation. At one time, he upbraids himself for his 
shortcomings. At another time, he blames God for having placed 
him in the midst of a family which stands in the way of his religious 
advancement. Whenever he se^s anything that attracts his atten¬ 
tion, he composes a Pada on if "he hymns of Ram Prasad pro¬ 
duced a marvellous effect on the people. Whenever he sang, 
he carried the whole audience with him. The most obdurate 
hearts were softened by the influence of his songs. On one 
occasion, Ram Prasad succeeded in attracting the attention of 
Nawab Surajuddowla towards one of his heart-stirring songs. It 
has already been mentioned that Rajah Krishna Chundcr, during 
his sojourn at Kumarhatta, used to pass his time in the com¬ 
pany of the saint. The Rajah requested Ram Prasad to accom¬ 
pany him in a river trip. Objects of nature have a charm 
in the eyes of saints and poets. Ram Prasad agreed ‘to the pro¬ 
posal. It was arranged that they should go towards Murshidabad, 
the capital of the Nawab of Bengal. As the vessel glided over 
the river, Ram Prasad began to sing his hymns. It so happened 
that the Nawab war, passing by the vessel on which Rajah 
Krishna Chundcr and Ram Prasad were. The song created a 
thrill in the heart of the Nawab. It produced so great an effect 
upon him that he could not resist the temptation of requesting 
Ram Prasad to come to his boat and dblige him by singing some 
hymns. Ram Prasad thought that the Nawab- being *a Maho- 
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medan, a song in the Bengali language would not be understood 
by him. He, therefore, sang a song in Hindee. This did not 
please the Nawab. He requested Ram Prasad to sing again the 
hymn he had been singing, uttering the name of Kali, Ram 
Prasad did so, and the Nawab. became spell-bound. 

Ram Prasad thus passed his days happily. His fame as a 
S£dhu, favoured of Heaven, spread far and wide. The people 
vied with each other in paying him due homage. But this did not 
please the proud Brahmanas of the time. Bengal has produced 
some Pundits well versed in the Nyaya philosophy. Kumarhatta, 
well-known as a seat of learning, has given birth to some eminent 
Pundits. At the time of Ram Prasad, Valaram Tarkabhushana 
occupied the first place among the Pundits of Bengal. He main¬ 
tained a Chutuspdthi, or Sanscrit school, consisting of nearly 300 
students. On a certain occasion, Ram Prasad was passing by the 
Sanscrit school, when the great Pundit jealous of Ram Prasad’s 
fame, addressed some of his pupils, saying,—Behold the drunkard 
there !—-It may be mentioned here that fdkta devotees, in 
order to turn their minds towards God, use a sort of intoxi¬ 
cating beverage which they take very sparingly. Ram Prasad 
made use of it so far as it was necessary for the purpose of 
meditation. Ram Prasad heard the taunting words of the 
Pundit. He said nothing to him, but went on singing two 
songs in response to the taunt. * ^dressing himself, Ram Prasad 
said,—Don’t be deceived by the derisive words of the people—Let 
them chU you a drunkard.” Then he continued. “ I do not drink 
wine,—I drink the nectar, of heaven. .My mind has become intoxi¬ 
cated with the love of God, but men who are inebriated with the 
attractions of the world—who arc really drunkards—call me a 
wine-bibber.” In another song, Ram Prasad says-,—-“Take the 
name of Kali. Don’t you see Death has taken possession of your 
body ? What does a devotee, filled with Kali’s inspiration, care 
about a metaphysical discussion ? It is a mere play of words. 
Keep your tongue under restraint. Drink the nectar of Kali’s 
name. Take the name of Kali always. It is not a difficult task. 
Give your ears to all that is good. Think always of the two letters 

and I Prasad says, he will give himself up to Kali He 
will pass his time in uttering her name. ” These two songs 
were sufficient to humble the pride of the Pundit, and there is 
nothing to shew that he spoke irreverently of Ram Prasad on 
any future occcasion. 

Besides Rajah KrishnsflChunder, other great men of the time 
used to come to Ram Prasad to hear his songs. Among them was 
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Rajah Nava Krishna of Calcutta. The Rajah used to request the 
saint to sing new songs suited to the occasion. It was not neces- 
sary for Ram Prasad to take ink and pen and write down any 
hymn. As soon as any subject was proposed to him, he com¬ 
menced singing and noble sentiments flowed from his lips. 

Ram Prasad, on one occasion, went to the holy city of Benares. 
A trip .to Benares, at that time, was no ordinary task: but tP him it 
was a pleasure. He went on singing hymns. There is no account 
mentioning the reasons that led him to go to that place. It was 
probably with the view of rousing the people from their slumber 
by his heart-stirring songs. Ram Prasad did not think that pilgrim¬ 
age was necessary for a devotee. He considered the heart of 
man to be the temple of God. In one of his hymns he expressed 
himself in the following manner:— 

“ What is the use of going to Benares ? Heaven lies at the 
feet of Kali. A devotee who sticks to the feet of Kali enjoys 
the advantage of a visit to all the places of pilgrimage. Think of 
Kali dwelling in your heart. O Ram Prasad, sitting at this 
place, thou wilt behold Benares always!” 

But notwithstanding this, Ram Prasad went to Banares, 
and, as is usual in such cases, a story is extant that he went to 
that holy city at the request of Anna Puma, the presiding deity 
of Benares. It is said that Ram Prasad had a dream in which 
that deity appeared before him and desired him to go to Benares 
and cheer her with some of his beautiful hymns. It may be inferred 
from this that Ram Prasad's object in taking the trip was to lead 
men to God by means of his hymns. 

After returning from Benares, Ram Prasad passed his days in his 
native place. He devoted himself to communion with his mother Kali. 
Seeing his end approaching, he made a special image of Kali and 
worshipped her. It is customary in Bengal to worship this deity 
at ftight, and to throw the image into the river the next day. On 
.the day of immersion, Ram Prasad, with some of his neighbours, 
carried the image to the Ganges. No one knew that he was to 
die, for there was no symptom of any disease in him. He then 
stood in the water, his body being half-immersed, and began to 
sing. He sang four hymns one after another. The concluding 
part of the fourth hymn was to this effect. “ O my mother! my 
.earthly career is finished.- I give myself up to you as a Daks hind 
(final gift)." As soon as Ram Prasad uttered this, he breathfed 
his last breath on earth. 

Having placed before the reader a brief career of Ram * 
Prasad, we will, as stated at the beginning of this paper, shew the 
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points of resemblance between Ram Prasad and Tukaram. It 
is very striking that two of God’s devoted servants, living in two 
different parts of India, should adopt a peculiar method of dis¬ 
seminating religious doctrines and proclaiming their Maker’s name. 
On reviewing the lives of these two saints, we notice several 
pointy of resemblance. Of course, circumstances led them to 
adopt different modes of life. Tukaram, pressed by domestic cala¬ 
mities coupled with the harsh treatment he received from his wife, 
was obliged to resort to lonely places for meditation. In the case of 
Ram Prasad, a favourable incident enabled him to pass his life in 
the midst of his family. But it must be admitted that both led 
lives of purity and both proclaimed the name of their maker to 
the people with great earnestness. The one, as a Vaishnav, 
worshipped the paternal nature, and the other, as a 9&kta, 
worshipped the maternal nature of the great Being. But it 
must be admitted that through Vithoba and Kali, both saw 
the author of the universe in spirit. Tukaram, when asked 
by some of his friends about his belief, said that he wor¬ 
shipped the spiritual Being through Vithoba.* In one of 
his Abhangas,f Tukaram says— f! according to the idea of each 
man, God is with form or without form. In another Abhanga, he 
says, “ we make our God to dance, and exhibit him before the 
people, but in reality he has no form.” Ram Prasad when asked 
by Rajah Krishna Chunder what sort ol deity his Kali was, said 
in a hymn—“ who knows what Kali is ? The six schools of philo¬ 
sophy have in vain tried to find her out. The Yogi sees her in 
his heart. She dwells in the body of every human being. The 
whole* universe is in her. Is it possible for man to cross the 
ocean by swimming? Can puny man touch the moon with his 
hand? 

In another hymn, he says—“ Where are you seeking her ? If 
you want her, keep your desires under restraint. The Dar - 
shanas and the Tantras have failed to see her. She dwells 
in the heart. Devotees only see her through faith. You can 
easily understand, says Prasad, what Being I adore.” In 
another place, Ram Prasad says distinctly that his Kali is without 
form, that she dwells in the body of every one, and that those who 
are spiritually blind cannot see her.” 

, Both the saints slighted earthly honors and riches. Tuka- 
rd&fc, lest he be contaminated by even the sight of wealth and 
grandeur, declined to accept the invitation of the great Shivajee. 


* Krishna'. 


t Hymn, 
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Ram Prasad refused to accept the post of a courtier offered to 
him by the Rajah of Nuddea. 

Tukaram, when he found consolation in the temple of Vithoba^ 
gave out his feelings in one of his Abhangas in the following 
manner:—“ It was well, O God! that domestic calamities afflicted* 
me, it was well that I became a bankrupt, it was well that my # wife 
scolded me, ft was well that I severed my connection with the 
family. For $ find true consolation in thee.” In one of his Abhan¬ 
gas addressee^ to Shivajee, Tukaram says—“We are not poor 
men, we are ’nmt objects of charity. Pandurang,* the King of 
Kings, is our protector. Do we care for any one else ? My earthly 
desires have been reduced to a minimum. What do I want from 
thee?" In another Abhanga, Tukaram continues—“Those who 
want wealth and fame resort to the palace. As for myself, the 
sight of costly clothes and ornaments makes me lifeless. What 
do I want ? The stone is my bed, the firmament is my covering.” 
Tukaram had the boldness to speak in this manner. Although 
Ram Prasad could not express himself to such an extent, he did 
not want a pie more than what was necessary to support his family 
in as poor a style as possible. Moreover, being charitably dis¬ 
posed, he spent a large portion of his income in feeding and 
clothing the poor. So that the little that was left was scarcely 
sufficient for his expenses. In some of his hymns he alludes to 
his poor condition. In one place, he expresses himself in this 
manner. “ Do I fear misery ? Give me more of it, if you please. 
Misery precedes me. Misery follows me. I am in the midst of 
misery. I am bearing the burden of misery. Take down the burden, 
O Brahmamayi I that I may have a little rest. Behold, men are 
proud of their happiness, but I am proud of my misery ” Ram Prasad 
had not the least desire of living in the midst of worldly affairs. A 
sense of duty obliged him to remain attached to the family. In one 
of his hymns, Ram Prasad says—“ The name of Kali has a very 
powerful effect. It deprives a man of all that he calls his own in this 
world. It leads him to beggary." Alluding to Shiva and Durga, 
who covered their bodies with ashes and took shelter under trees, 
Ram Prasad says—“ When the parents pass their days in this way, 
it is too much for Ram Prasad to live in a house.” Then he 
exclaims—“ O my friends and relations ! do not rest any hope 
on Ram Prasad! ” Being convinced of the worthlessness of earth¬ 
ly riches, Ram Prasad says in another place,—" I do not wfct’ 
wealth. I am not crying for it. If you give it to me, it will remain 


* Krishna. 
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uncared for in a corner of the house. But if you give me your 
feet, I will pface them on my heart." Ram Prasad them- £uts 
the following question to himself—“ Why do you consider your¬ 
self to be poor? You are very forward in roaming from place 
to place in quest of wealth that perishes, but you do not care to 
see the mother of all pearls, the eternal Being cfwreHing. in your 
heart ? ” 

Tukaram and Ram Prasad, in the earnestness of their faith 1 , 
forced God to give them salvation. Tukaram in one of his 
Abhanga9 says,—“ Come to me, 0 Vithoba! Don't delay, come 
to me the very momeut I invoke thee. I am myself very weak, 
but your favour has given me courage.” Tnkaram is very bold 
in another place. He asks,—“ Where will you hide your facer 
O God! when I shall demand my share from you ? The saints 
will bear witness to the promise you made. F will waft in' Dkarna 
at your door, and will not allow you to enter the house until 
you have settled your accounts with me.” Ram Prasad taking 
his stand as an indulgent son of the mother of the universe,, 
advances his case more strongly than Tukaram. Addressing 
himself, Ram Prasad says—“ Why are you thinking like a mother¬ 
less boy ? Being the son of Brahmamayi r or mother' Kali, why 
should you fear death? It is very strange that being a serpent yon 
should be afraid of a frog. ” Addressing Kali, Ram Prasad says- 
<—■“ I am not a boy that you will deceive me. If you do not save 
me, Mahadeo will be your father.” This is a strong expression. 
For, as represented in the Puranas, Mahadeo is Kali's husband. 
In another hymn, Ram Prasad threatens Kali with a law-suit. He 
says, “ The feet of Kali are my property. Why should I be depriv¬ 
ed of them ? I hold valid documents sigrfed by Mahadeo. So- 
that, I will at once obtain a Court’s decree. Ram Prasad says,- 
the world will see with wonder this unusual dispMte between 
mother and son. But Ram Prosad won’t come to terms until 
mother Kali takes him into Jiier bosom.” In another place, Ram 
Prasad quarrels with \iis heaV^y mother in the following manner 
—“ It is not easy to become mother. She must know the wants 
of her son and supply them.’. >is natural with parents to make 
up the short-comings of their*J$^ren. But you seeiq-fco take no 
notice of them. The grim nfloaitQf death, is beating me heavily, 
and how is it that it does not affeta.you ? If you be so hard-hearted, 
dbn’t call yourself mother of the universe.” 

From the lives of both the saints, it would appear that, they 
succeeded in overcoming“defllfc and obtaining salvation. From 
some of Tukaram’s Abhangas we gather that, towards the con- 
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eluding portion of his career he was absorbed in meditation. In 
one of his Abhangas, Tukaram says that, he has wedded himself 
to salvation and that his desires have come to an end. In one of 
the Abhangas said to have been left by Tukaram before he went’ 
to heaven, the S&dhu requests his followers to accept his farewell 
as he was going to his own village Vaikuntha. In the last of 
these Abhangas, Tukaram says that his only business now is to 
sing God's glory, that he has past the test of this world, and that 
he has been brought into Vaikuntha or Heaven. 

From the hymns of Ram Prasad we cull the following 
addressing himself, Ram Prasad says—“ Why are you afraid 1 , 
go on in your journey to heaven! If any one obstructs you, tell 
him that you are Kali's son. Prasad says, you are quite mad. 
Do^’t you know that I have sold myself to Kali ?" In another 
hymn, Ram Prasad says that, " his body is Kali’s land. Mahadeo 
has planted on it the seeds of truth. The land is*protected by 
the fence of religion supported by posts of patience. Mahadeo 
is the watchman—seeing this, the six bullocks (passions of the 
heart) have fled. The name of Kali is the sickle which has cut 
down the tares of sin. The down-pour of faith and love is satur¬ 
ating the land. The tree of God has sprung up and is now bearing 
delicious fruits.” Ram Prasad again says, “ I have given myself 
up to Kali. I have subdued the passions. T have put on the 
raiment of Durga’s name—I have tied the name of Kali to my 
skikka (f"WI) I—Having taken the' name of Kali as my way-ex¬ 
penses, I am ready to start on my journey to Heaven.” In another 
hymn, Ram Prasad drives away death. He says, “ Go away. I 
do not owe you anything. Don't you know that Kali is my 
mother ? What do I fear ? I will go to heaven as a victor.” 
Both the saints believed in the doctrine of transmigration of souls. 
In an Abhar ga already referred to, Tukaram says, “ l am goingj 
to my r .wr tillage, there will be no, more going and coming,” Rani 
Prasaa .ays in one of his hymqj^£hat, “ he y^ill remain attached 
to the feet of Kali and will not cc^riSto this world agairt.” Bhakti 
or intense love to God, was 41 ie ^doctrine which both the saints 
realised in their lives, and procfaj&ed to the world through their 
far-famecNhymns. It has be&Nrtticed that among the Vaish- 
navas great stress is laid 9a Salvluon by faith, and very little 
is urged about purity of character. Although the great Chaitanya 
enjoined strict morality on the Vaishnavs, his followers have 
wandered from the path laid down by him, and do not seem 
to realize the importance of a€^ncfefiled life. Tukaram was 
a great teacher of morality. His Abhangas are full of moral 
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lessons. He exemplified in his life what he taught through the 
Abhangas. 

Bam Prasad was a 9^kta. The Tantric system -of worship is 
'associated with all that is cruel and immoral. Hecatombs of 
goats, lambs and buffalos are offered before Kali, and the devo¬ 
tees, covered with blood, dance before the idol in grotesque moods, 
"filled with insolence and wine." They have an assembly of 
devotees called Bhairabi Chakra , at which women and wine take 
a prominent part, and which discloses scenes of a grovelling 
nature. But Ram Prasad, though a f&kta outwardly, was in heart 
a Vaishnav. He took the spirit of the Tantric worship. His 
principle was that hecatombs of animals were not necessary, A 
man should give his passions before the deity as an offering. 
Alluding to the popular mode of worshipping Kali, Ram Prasad 
in one of his hymns says—" You are still labouring under 
a delusion ? ‘Have you not yet been able to understand what 
Kali is ? Don't you know that the universe is her form ? She has 
adorned the world with dazzling and precious ornaments, and it is 
strange that you try to adorn her image with gems and diamonds. 
She feeds the universe with delicious food of all sorts, and don’t 
you feel ashamed to give her rice and gram as a Naiweydya (towwi) 
t>r offering ? Kafli is nursing her children like a kind mother, and 
how can you expect to please her by killing animals before her ? 
Mother Kali does not want all this. You should worship her 
with Bhaktil* 

From the religious lives led by these saints, we derive this 
great, lesson that the people aie prepared to give homage to a 
real Sadhu irrespective of his caste or creed. The people see in 
him a sincerity of purpose, they see him carrying out in practice 
what he proclaims in words, and they bow down before him. The 
Abhangas of Tokaram have come down as heir-looms to the 
people of the Deccan. They are s»mg at the palaces of kings 
and at the cottages of peasants. Brahmans as well as 9udras 
derive equal pleasure from them and, and to crown' all, the 
Brahmo and the Prarthana Samajas have shewn their appreciation 
of the saint by introducing the Abhangas into their divine service. 
Similar is the case with Ram Prasad. The padas or hymns of 
this Sadhu are sung everywhere in Bengal. You will hear a 
bgatman singing a Prasadi Pada as fiis boat glides along the 
river. You will hear a peasant chanting another when working 
at his field. The professional Pauraniks edify the people by 
singing the Padas of Radi*' Prasad, They are also sung at the 
religious Somajas of Bengal. 
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Now, the question is—should not something more be done ? 
The Sadhus are not for any particular sect or country. They are 
for the whole world; Bengal should not allow Tukaram to remain 
as a Sadhu of the Deccan, neither should the Deccan allow Rant 
Prasad to remain confined to Bengal. In fact, let us have a* 
pantheon of all the Sadhus. Let us commune with them, and 
try to imbibe a little of their spirit. 

DEENANATH GANGULI. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON POLYGAMY. 

Polygamy is in vogue in India from time immemorial and is 
not confined to the Hindus alone but prevails among the Maho- 
medans as well. It is the converse of polyandry which is sup¬ 
posed to have once been universal. In the primitive stage of the 
world, marriage was unknown and men and women lived very 
much in the same way as the lower animals do now. But as men 
emerged out of this natural stage of life, polyandry, as it obtains at 
present among the Nairs and Todas, sprang up into existence. 
Before polyandry was instituted, promiscuous intercourse had been 
the rule, and the home of the children had been that of the mother 
who supported them. The world is progressive and not retro¬ 
gressive, as the poet has aptly said,— 

* * * Through long ages one increasing purpose runs, 

‘ And the thoughts of the people are widened with the process of the suns. 

The people became more civilised day by day and polyandry 
supphtfited promiscuous intercourse. It is not out of place 
to remark here that the sage Svetaketu put a stop to the 
last according to the Hindu traditions as fossilised in the 
Mah&bhetrata, his indignation having been aroused by a Br&h- 
foan tapwg his mother by the hand and inviting her away with 
t* 6 introduced was that “a wife and a husband 
promiscuous intercourse are thenceforward guilty of 

• 1 ?Sl from that time strict fidelity began to be observed among 
the married couple and the father became the head of the family. 

care and anxieties consequent on the management of 

>, dsinestic affairs in respect of pecuniary matters, which had 

• been formerly focussed in the mother, now devolved upon the 
father. In India, the husband was long looked upon as her lord, 
and the wife was never free and independent. Manu says:—“ In 
childhood, a female must be subject to her father, in youth to 
her husband, and when her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must 
never be independent.” When the superiority of the husband 

, ‘ to the* wife was established^ he could marry, as he liked, provided 
that he was able to support his wives. The Rajas and the rich 
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people indulged in polygamy, and the domestic dissensions 
among the co-wivas greatly disturbed the peace of the house¬ 
hold. Mr. R. C. Dutt remarks in his Ancient India on this 
bead:—“ Polygamy was allowed among kings and the rich people ki 
” Vedic times, as it was allowed in olden times in all countries and 
“ among all nations. Domestic dissensions were the natural result in 
“ such instances and we have hymns in the latter part of Rig Veda 
” in which wives curse their fellow wives (x 145; X 159.) The evil 
“ seems, however, to have grown in the latter part of the Vedic age, 
” for there are scarcely any allusions to it in the earlier hymns.” 

It is a dictum of the Hindu Shastras that a man stands in 
need of a son to rescue his ancestors from the hell called 
*' Put,” and to confer spiritual benefits upon them. In accordance 
with it a man whose wife is barren or unable to bear him a son, 
must take the hand of another to beget a male child. Apas- 
tamba distinctly declares:—“ If be has a wife who is willing and 
able to perform her share of the religious duties, and who bears 
sons, he shall not take a second .” Further,” if a wife is deficient 
in one of these two qualities, he shall take another, but before he 
kindles the fires (of the Agnihotra) (11, 5, 11). 

Baudhhyana says on this subject (11, 2, 4, 6.) “ Let him 

abandon a barren wife in the tenth year, one who bears daughters 
only in the twelfth, one whose children all die in the fifteenth, but 
her who is quarrelsome without delay.” 

The last clause is not minded at all now-a-days. v £,VJ&h£n the 
husband married again, he was strictly enjoined to maintain his 
former wives. They were never turned adrift into the world. 
At present the fiction of adoption enables the adoptive father to 
confer spiritual benefits on his ancestors, the 
affiliated to him and to all intents and purposes 
true begotten son. Under such circumstances, p 
ground of the wife’s inability to bear a male child to 
cannot be justified. Y&jnavyalka (1. 57) remarks 

” A Brahman may have three wives (t.e. of Brahgian, w*- 
triya and Vaisya castes,) a Kshatriya two wives (i.e. of Ksha(£iy^, 
and Vaisya castes).” Here polygamy of the Brahmans-and Ksha- 
triyas is distinctly countenanced. We have got a similar section 
in the Mahomadan law. Sec. 8 Chapter VII of Macnaghten’s 
Principles of Mahomadan Law reads thus:—“ A free man may have 
four wives, but a slave can have only two.” Thus polygamy is 
advocated in Mahomadan Law. In ancient times polygamy pre¬ 
vailed in Europe also. Alexander the great and his successors 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, Demetrius, Pyrrhus and othertf * 
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were all polygamists, Not only the Mah&bhkrata and the R&n&yana 
a»*e replete with instances of polygamy as those of Dashafatha, 
R&vana, Arjuna, Indrajit and others, but the Koran bristles 
with tike instances. Mahomet himself was a polygamist and the 
great Emperor Akbar was also a follower of the prophet's example. 
As modern civilisation has dawned upon both the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, polygamy is beginning to be- considered as a barbar¬ 
ous relic *of the past. Now a Hindu, as before, can have as- 
many wives as he likes and the first wife and her first born son* 
have a better status in many respects. J. D. Mayne, in his Hindu 
Law and Usage, remarks on* this subject:— 

“A peculiar sanctity, however,.seems-to*Rave- been-attributed 
“ to the first marriage, as being that which was contracted' from* 

“ a sense of duty and not merely for personal gratification. The- 
“ first married wife had precedence over the others, and her first- 
" born son over his half-brothers. It is probably that originally the- 
" secondary wives were considered as merely a superior class of 
11 concubines, like the hand maids of the Jewish patriarchs. It is 
“ now quite settled that a Hindu is absolutely without restriction 
“as to the number of bis wives and may marry again without his 
“ wife's consent or any justification- except his own wish.” 

Population, in days of yore, being scanty, and the soil rich 
and extensive, it was a desideratum that it should be increased fer 
cultivating the fields that had been lying fallow for want of a suffi¬ 
cient number of workmen. Those who were better off, took several 
wives to increase the members of their families. The family, 
and not the individual, was the unit of society in ancient times, 
and it stands to reason that the larger the members of the family 
the greater the influence and wealth of its head. But in modern 
times when India is teeming with people and a hard struggle 
for existence has set in, polygamy must die out, as monogamy 
itself has already begun to be looked upon as a kind of luxury. 

The polygamy of the Kulin Brahmans is- the greatest of the 
social evils of Hindu society in Bengal. It has become almost 
fossilised and rannot be easily eradicated. It is a hard nut to 
crack. It was Ballal Sen who founded the order of Kulirt among 
the Brahmans, but it was Dcvivar who laid down a hard and 
fast rule regarding the marriages of Kulin Brahmans to be cele¬ 
brated among certain families of the same set as Phufia, Khorda, 
Sarv&nandi, Vallavi. The evils of polygamy among the Kulin 
Brahmans are to be attributed to Devivar’s interference. Those 
who faihto conform to this rule lose their " Kul ” and gradually 
Yurtf into a “ vangsaja.” The dread of losing “ Kul ” weight.* 
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upon the Kulin Brahmans so much that they would rather marry 
their daughters to a nonagenarian, already the husband of some* 
three scores of hapless women, than have the moral courage to break 
through the barriers of Kulinism and secure worthy matches for 
their daughters. The miseries of Kulin girls can be better 
imagined than described. Their fate is worse than that*of the 
galley-slaves. It once aroused the righteous indignation of such 
a great educationist and philanthropist as the late Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar who in the year 1871 fought tooth and nail 
to demolish this social canker. He strove hard to enlist Govern¬ 
ment aid in behalf of the miserable Kulin women and to get a 
legislation passed to put down this hydra-headed evil. A great 
hue and cry was raised and much sophist was paraded in the 
columns of the opposition newspapers. The opposition of the 
bigoted section and of ill-advised persons was of the virulent 
type and the high-souled philanthropist failed in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his object. 

Babu Hem Chandra Banerjea, M.A., B.L., a Bengali poet of 
great genius, has depicted, tn glowing colours in his excellent poem 
4 ‘ Kulin Mahila’s Bilap ” the miseries of these women, who are 
made to appeal to Her Majesty the Empress of India for legisla¬ 
tive interference in their behalf. Some of the lines of this poem 
are given below :— 

“ Unpropitidus is Heaven, sq afe father and brother, 

Cruel and graceless is he who is called husband ; 

There* is none to relieve our miseries save the Empress of India.”' 
* # * * * • * 

It would have been better, had Providence made us widows, 

We should not, then, have had to bemoan our lot in the life-time 
of our husbands. 

Our fathers, brothers, husbands and relatives have all been cruel 
to us, 

O mother, royal mother, do not spurn these poor and helpless, 
creatures! " . 

y 1 W , * 

Unfortunately the Government could not lend a helping'liatHii 
to the Kulin women f:r> put an effectual stop to this social tvil. 
Their miseries are far from being removed yet. The Sanjibani 
oh the 9th May last writes“ Many are of opinion that there is 
“ no necessity for making any agitation against polygamy. But 
“ we are continually pointing out, referring to important cases,? 
J'«how polygamy still prevails with fell its force. Of late a 
“ rate Kulin has died. He was a native of the Dacca District* 
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“ None could know in his life-time the number of his wives. After 
“ his demise, a list was made out to give news of his death to the 
“wives. From this we gather that he could marry only 113 women. 

One hundred and thirteen women havfe been widowed by the death 
“of a single man. Perhaps, they did not see him more than once 
“ and then would have to suffer the miseries of widowhood on 
“account of the death of such a raan.” I need hardly say that 
Kulinism is sapping the very foundations of Hindu society in 
Bengal as far as a section of the Brahmans is concerned. 

A nation that does not feel any sympathy for the miseries 
of its women, can never prosper, even if only a microscopic 
minority be affected with the evil, which, however, is not the case 
with Bengal. Such a nation is accursed. Even all the graduates 
do not condemn this practice, and the reader will not be sur¬ 
prised when I say that there are some educated men who are 
eager to fan up the dying embers of this system. 

UMAPADA BASU, M.A., B.L., 
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A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

• 

No sooner had Beatrice become a householder, and that in 
a fashionable street, than friends and acquaintances began to gather 
round her, most of them being introduced by Mr. Brooks, who 
though he did not go into the fashionable would, yet was of it; 
and had a large and varied circle of acquaintances, including 
poets, artists, statesman, musicians, and frivolous men and women 
of society. 

Among the i«rst of Beatrice’s visitors was Lord Elkington! 
After searching ft.* her, in a quiet way, for nearly three months 
after her arrival in England, and sudden disappearance, he had 
given up the quc~ - with despair, and departed for a long tour in 
the Rocky Mountains; hoping there to efface the iipage of his 
‘sweet little love’ from his heart. Ifcwas not likely, that dur¬ 
ing his journeyings in the * Rockies/ he should, come across any of 
Mrs. Carruthers’ books, so when he v returned to England, he 
was surprised to hear that a new /literary star had risen. 
‘Could she-be his Mrs. £arruthers?'|f»e wondered. To settle 
the doubt, he called. upoji Mr. Brocks, with whom he wSs 
slightly acquainted, and received fr^m him convincing .proof, 
tMieJt the successful authoress was Ais little friend; and also 
he heard that she was a- widow, Unchristian though it may be, he 
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could not help experiencing pleasure on receiving this information, 
and with joy at his heart (for his travels in the wilds had quite 
failed of their purpose, of banishing Beatrice from his memory,) 
took the earliest opportunity of calling upon her. He found her 
more charming than he had l$ft her. Her complexion, owing 
perhaps to the English air, had lost its sallow darkness, and was 
now of*a clear pink and white; her figure had developed, and 
grown more graceful; and the expression of her face, though sad 
and wistful-—for life was sometimes very lonely for this young 
deserted wife—only added a fresh charm. If he had loved her in 
the days of her plainness, what were his feelings upon seeing her 
again, when she had become so charming ? His heart leapt with 
joy, at the thought that now she was free to be woed and won. 

One afternoon, about two months after their reunion, Lord 
Elkington asked my heroine, in his loving, pleading tones, to be his 
wife. For hg had loved her for many years, and would do his 
utmost to make her happy. 

“ Oh! dear Lord Elkington! ” cried Beatrice agitatedly, 
suddenly awakened from the fool’s Paradise in which she had been 
living. “ How wicked I have been ! Can you ever forgive me ? ” 
Alarmed by her answer, he yet asked tenderly. “ How 
have you been wicked, my darling ? ” 

“I have deceived everyone!” She cried in grieved tones. 
“ Oh! Lori Elkington, my husband is not dead; he has only 
deserted me! And this is the result of my concealment of the 
fact, you have gro^rn to love me! Oh! how wrong I have been! ” 
Silence reigned in the room for a while, only broken by 
Beatrice’s sobs. It was a very bitter blow for Lord Elkington to 
find that Norman Carruthers yet lived; he had been cherishing 
such bright dreams of happiness lately! 

“Tell me all about it,” he said quietly at last. 

Beatrice told him all, concealing nothing from him. Lord 
Elkington listened to her recital attentively, and although he had 
been the §ufferer by it, he could not but admire the careful love 
that had prompted Beatrice’s line of conduct. ‘ If she were such 
a loving daughter, how good a wife she would have made! * he 
thought regretfully. He ground his teeth with rage, when he 
read Normsirs farewell letter to his wife—for strung in her belief 
in his goodness and honourableness, Beatrice had not scrupled 
t<» show it to him. “The devil!” he muttered, and then 
vVent to Beatrice,? and laid his hand tenderly upon her bowed 
head. “Poor darling,” he .said pityingly, and then a sudden 
hope flashing across his •mind, he said.-L,“ But are you sure, 
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Beatrice, that your husband is still alive ? You have not heard 
of him for more than two years, I take it. He may be dead in 
that time.” But she soon dashed his hopes to the ground. “ Oh l 
But I have both seen and heard him during that time! ” she 
answered sadly. “ Only three months ago, I saw him performing irf 
some amateur theatricals for a charity; so you see he is not dead.” 

“ The fates are against us, darling”—answered Lord Elking- 
ton, “but since we can be nothing nearer and dearer, let us at 
least be good friends, shall we ? ” 

“Oh! Yes, let us always be good friends,” she answered 
eagerly. And then he went away to his rooms, to do battle in 
solitude with his grievous disappointment, while Beatrice wept 
out the first bitter pang of sorrow, in the quietude of her boudoir. 
It was too wretched that her husband should stand in the way of 
her happiness, she could have been so very happy with Lord 
Elkington (whom she acknowledged to herself, she passionately 
loved) and yet he could be nothing to her but a frierfd! 

Despite her literary success, Beatrice was a very miserable 
and heartsore young woman that day. 

A year passed peacefully, and comparatively happily, away 
for Beatrice in her new home. She still wrote with unabating 
vigor, and her novels were still as popular as they had ever been, 
whilst her circle of friends included some of the nicest people 
in London. Her staunchest friends were Lffrd Bfengton, and 
Lady Dunlop, a cousin of his who, at the nobleman’s instigation, 
had called upon the bright little authoress, and fallen instantly in 
love with her. Lady Dunlop’s daughters spent the greater part of 
their time at Beatrice’s house. One day Lilian, Lady Dunlop's 
youngest daughter, a pretty girl of about 18, and a great friend 
of Beatrice’s, was sitting in the latter’s boudoir, enjoying a cup 
of five o’clock tea with her. The conversation had been of love 
and lovers, or rather Lilian had been talking of them, and Beatrice 
had been listening, when suddenly the young girl crossed the room, 
and taking a seat on a stool at Beatrice’s feet, said, blushing shyly— 
“ Do you know, Bee, I have a real whole lover of my otvn ! ” 

“ You, dear child! This is the first I have heard of such a 
thing, I hope ‘ he ’ is that nice Captain Poiguton who was so- 
attentive to you the other evening. He is so good poking, and is 
very wealthy.” 

“Oh! No, not he; his name is the same as yours*- 
Carruthers.” Beatrice started—“Indeed?” slje said. “Who is 
he? Does your mother approve of him^? What is. he Iike?*Comc> 
confess all, I am interested in this namesake of mine! ” 
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“Oh ! As to position he is not much” answered Lilian reluc¬ 
tantly. “ I dare say mamma will be ‘ mad ’ when she hears of it. He 
is. my brother’s Latin tutor. I met him on the stairs one day, and 
thought he looked very nice. And as I never go to any Balls or 
'parties, not being ‘out’ as you know, I find it very dull, so 1 asked 
mamma to let me learn Latin from Norman-—Mr. Carruthers too. 

i 

I thought I might have a little amusement with him, you see; but 
it has got beyond that now. He says he loves me very much. Poor 
fellow! He has been so hardly used, he ought not to be obliged to 
work for his living, but his parents—who must be nasty creatures, 
have cast him off for some trivial fault.” 

Beatrice’s face paled, as she listened to Lilian’s words. There 
was but little doubt in her mind that it was her husband, who was 
trying to win this young girl’s heart, but to be quite sure, she 
asked again what he was like. 

“ Short and stoutly built, with fair complexion and hair; he is 
very good-looking.” 

“ Do you know what part of England he comes from ? ” 

“ Yes, from Manchester.” 

All doubts were set at rest, her husband' was a Manchester 
man. What, now remained to do, was to save the girl, even at the 
cost of confessing that Norman Carruthers was her husband if 
necessary. 

“ Lilian dear,” she said after a long pause, “you know that 
I love you, don’t you? And that I can only have your good at 
heart ? ” 

“ Why, yes of course, Bee, what are you driving at ? ’’—She 
was rather a slangy young lady, you see! 

“Well, darling girl, I am going to ask you to giver up all 
thoughts of Mr. Carruthers; you have not promised yourself to him 
at all, have you ? ” she asked in sudden alarm. 

“ Yes, I have,” answered Lilian, displaying a tiny ring set 
with a ruby, that she wore on her left hand; a ring that Beatrice 
had often seen upon her husband’s hand. 

He was even more wicked than she had given him credit for 1 

11 ©h! my dear child ! ” she said earnestly. “ You will have 
to return that to him, and tell him that you will have nothing 
further to do with him ! ” 

’“Indeed!” said Lilian haughtily, “And may I be permitted 
tocenquire why I should do this ?” 

" Because he is a wicked, bad man, not fit for a young girl 
tike you to speak to.” '■ 9 ' 

* * “ May I enquire again how you know he is such a bad man ? ” 
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" Yes, my dear, I will tell you, he is a twin brother of my 
husband’s, and he used to tell me what a wicked, depraved, cruel 
man he is 1 ” “ Oh 1 my dear, be warned by one who knows him, and 
give him up l ” she cried entreatingly. But Lilian would not be 
warned, girls seldom will be against the men they love, or fane/ 
they love. 

“Your husband may have had a spite against him,’*’ she 
said, “ and I am quite sure that even if he has been a bad man 
he is not one now, and he loves me, and if mamma will not give her 
consent, I shall run away and marry him,” she ended defiantly. 

There was no help for it, Bee would have to betray her secret. 
She went to her desk, and taking from it her marriage certificate 
and her husband’s parting letter, returned to Lilian, 

“Lily darling,’’ she said tenderly, “ I am going to hurt you 
very much just now, but before I do so, I must ask you to promise 
faithfully never to repeat to a soul what I am about to tell you, 
do you promise ? ” e 

“ Yes, faithfully,” answered the young girl, with much surprise. 

“ Read that then,’’ said Beatrice handing her, her marriage 
certificate. She saw Lilian’s face turn whjjte.as she read. 

“ Oh! What does this mean ? ” she cried in grief, “ Is it a 
joke?” 

"No, my poor love,” said Beatrice pityingly, as she knelt 
down by the girl, and threw her arms round her, “ I told you he is 
a bad wicked man, he is—to my great sorrow—my husband; read 
that letter!” 

Lilian read it accordingly, and returned it without a word; she 
seemed quite dazed and stunned. * 

“ Oh ! don't look like that, dear l ” entreated Beatrice, kissing 
her. Her kiss aroused Lilian, she rose to her feet and said, her 
eyes flashing with anger, and her soft cheeks red with shame. 

“ What a fiend he must be! He would have ruined me, if he 
could. All yesterday, when he should have been giving me my lesson, 
he was entreating me to fly with him, and be married in some quiet 
village. I understand now why he was so urgent that i should not 
breathe a word, to any of my friends, about him, he was afraid you 
might hear of it! Oh ! Beatrice, good, kind friend from what a 
fate you have saved me ! ” And she shuddered. 

“ I am so glad you were so candid as to tell me all about it, 
darling,” was Mrs. Carruthers’ reply, and then the two women 
kissed and cried and felt a deal better. 

Beatrice then told Lily the reasqn for her concealment fit 
the fact that her husband was not dead, and again received ah 
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assurance from her, that she would never disclose to anyone the 
story she had heard that day. Then the two girls drove to Lady 
' Dunlop’s, and Beatrice gave the old lady her * twin brother’ version 
of the story, and had the satisfaction of hearing from Lilian, the 
hext -day, that Mr. Carruthers had been informed that his services 
were no longer required. 

“1 have not seen the beast again—by-the-by I suppose, Bee, 
you don’t object to my using bad language about him ? I owe 
him two grudges, one on your account, and one on mine—I just 
enclosed the ring in an envelope, and asked mamma to give it 
to him. She did not ask what it was; perhaps with her knowledge 
of girls’ tricksy ways, she made a pretty shrewd guess.” said 
Lilian lightly. 

And so that danger was over passed. Towards the end of 
her fourth year’s sojourn in London, Beatrice wrote the following 
letter to her mother: 

No. 6, Frobisher Street, 

May joih, 18 —. 

Darling Mother, 

I am sending, herewith, my last book, my ninth—I hope you 
will like it as well as you have done my others. It has been very 
nicely criticised, and what is more important—well paid for. 

We have now been two years in this house, and I like it 
better eveYy day/ it only wants one thing, and that is you. Do 
come home to me, dear mother, and let me have a sight of your 
sweet face again. I have asked you twice before, but you have 
always said you could not leave poor, old, sickly Willie quite alone. 
Surely- now that h? has taken unto himself a wife, you can leave 
Jiim and congt 'who wants you so badly ? 

i send herewith a j£ioo note, which I hope will cover your 
expanses, for I do not wish Willie to have to spend anything over 
this visit of yours: come soon, darling. 

With love from me, and regards from Norman. 

Yours ever, 

Beatrice Carruthers. 

Within a month of Jthe receipt of the above letter, Mrs. Baxter 
left Bombay for England. Standing upon the deck of the vessel, 
* as H drew into its position in the London Docks, Mrs. Baxter espied 
a snail,graceful figure clad in black, standing upon the shore; watch¬ 
ing the approaching steamer, 1 It must be Beatrice,’ she thought, 
. f but where is Norman, I # wonder, and why is she in such deep 
black ? ’ 1 
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It was Beatrice, and the mother and daughter were soon 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

" Oh! Mother darling, it is good to be kissed again ! ” cried 

Bee. 

" Why, my pet, what do you mean ? You talk as though 
kisses were foreign to you! Norman kisses you, I suppose." 
" Oh! of course, I only meant it is nice to be kissed, by you 
again," answered Beatrice, blushing redly. 

" And where is Norman ? Could he not come with you 
Beatrice ? ” 

"No he—he was busy," hesitated Beatrice, turning away 
to hide her confusion by attending to her mother’s luggage. 

Mrs. Baxter was puzzled by her manners ! When they were 
seated in the train that was bearing them away from the Docks, 
Mrs. Baxter had time to observe her daughter more closely. Yes, 
she certainly was improved in looks, but where had she got that 
sad weary expression from ? And why was she clad in entire 
black ? 

" Why are you in black, dear ? " she enquired. 

" Oh 1 A fancy of mine, mother, that is all." Answered 
Beatrice, not telling her mother that deep black had been her 
constant wear since Norman had deserted her; the wearing of 
favouring the idea of her being a widow’. . 

"What a very strange fancy! I hoge ydlf dO^not often 
indulge it! How is Norman ? Quite well ? Is he still kind to'you ?" 
"Yes, he is very kind tome." Answered Bee heartily, for she 
now had learnt to esteem it great kindness on .Norman’s part, to 
have left her, free to spend her lifesju: wa shed . .. 

"I am sorry that he could nbt q^fe ttrmreeE* ihe, I supi 
pose I shall see him this evening ?’’ persisted Mrs. Baxter, still 
puzzled by her daughter’s manner whenever her husband was 
mentioned. 


" No, he has gone away for-a little time ” answered Bea¬ 

trice, wishing that her mother would not cause her to tell so many 
lies, and yet feeling tha^-a Railway carriage was . not the place 
in which to disclose h^jr four years’ secret. ' •' 

Mrs. Baxter was charmed with Bee's- house, “but was sur¬ 
prised to perceive no evidence of a gentleman’s presence, no 
pipes, no sticks, no hats, no coats lying about. 

“ Beatrice,” she said determinedly, when She had returned 


to Bee’s boudoir after a tour of inspection, " there; is some 
mystery about Norman, I am quite suae; vl intend to find out what 
it is, if you will *01 tell m§ yourself/' « * • 
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“ Yes, pother, I will tell you presently. You haven’t seen my 
, study yet, and it is just lunch time ; come down, and see my sanc¬ 
tum now.” She answered, evading the * Norman' question yet a 
little longer. But when luncheon was finished, and they were com¬ 
fortably settled in the boudoir once more, she felt that the time 
had come for the end of all concealment, and so taking a seat 
near her mother, she said— 

“ I am going to tell you a startling tale, mother dear. A tale 
of wickedness on another’s part, and of concealment on mine. I 
hope you will not be very angry with me, when you have heard 
all. My letters to you from Calcutta, mother, were one tissue of 
lies, from beginning to end; in them I said that I was happy, and 
that Norman was always kind and loving, whilst in reality he was 
the most detestable and unkind husband that a woman can ever 
be cursed with. Two weeks after our marriage, he hated me, 
Heaven alone knows why he ever married me ! He told me more 
than once that he wished me dead ; however, let that pass. You 
know that we left India after we had been married about a year 
and a half. The day after our arrival here he deserted me, leaving 
this letter of explanation”—She* read % AlOud*— 1 *lKn#e then I 
have never spoken to him. As soon as I had in some degree re¬ 
covered from the shock of this, I went to Camberwell, and took 
some small cheap lodgings there. For you must know that all the 
money f pofMfcfeod, vfas the £20 that Norman so generously left 
me as a parting gift, and of course I knew that could not last long. 
Having settled myself in those rooms, I endeavoured to get a novel 
of mine sold, that I had written during that miserable time in 
Calcutta, and which I verily believe kept me from going mad. Of 
course I wasunsueCess^pLbeing* ufiknso'wn and friendless: for four 
months I lived upon ‘mat £20, and when it was almost all spent, 
and starvation was drawing very near, and ail my literary efforts 
were of no avail, I endeavoured to obtain a situation as shop girl ; 
but even that was useless, I had had no experience in the line. 

I was returning home in despair-..when Providence caused 
Brooks to cross my' jpatfi, (he partners in 

’My dSjrm, yotl know) and from theihoment of that 

meeting I have been successful?” 

“You doubtless wonder at.the long course of concealment that 
I have pursued, and marvel at my not applying to you and Willie 
fof aid. I did it all for your sake, mother dear, for I knew how 
sad you would have been to hear of my unhappiness: think 
f what your feelings would* have been, if I had written to you to- 
: wards the end of those first‘four months, and told you of the sore 
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straits into which I was getting! You would have worried yourself 
into a fever, with dire thoughts that I might be dead, before your 
letter with monetary assistance in it could reach me: and also, in 
thinking how your little daughter would fare, all alone, in the great 
wilderness of wicked London. As it was, you see, you were 'quite 
happy and unconcerned. I might perhaps have told you the truth 
when I was living in Brixton, for my lines were theji cast in 
pleasanter places, but it would have required such a voluminous 
letter of explanation, that I am afraid a special steamer would have 
had to have been hired to convey it. Now that I can tell you 
viva voce it does not seem so formidable a story, for you can see 
for yourself that I am quite happy, or rather”—with a look of pain 
crossing her face—“would be quite happy if Mr. Carruthers would 
only die, for then I could marry Lord Elkington, who loves me 
passionately, and whom I love; though it is doubtless wicked for a 
married woman to say so. But how can I pretend to love such a 
man as my husband, or desire his long life ? I, unfortunately, know 
that he is not dead yet, for I heard of him only a short time ago. 
And now, dear, I think my long discourse is concluded; tell me 
that ypt^ not ang^r With, nigy for not having been more truth¬ 

ful to you! ” 

“Oh! my love, my child! Angry with you?” cried Mrs. 
Baxter kissing her daughter passionately. " Oh! cjarling, what 
you must have suffered! But I wish y<^ha^^|peen-*o careful 
to save me pain; to think that you have been all but starving! My 
sweet child, how terrible! Oh ! to think that your life should 
have been spoilt by such a man ! How I wish, Beatrice, you had 
taken my advice, and not married him ! ” * 

“Why, mother, that roafriage hajyraj&^&.as 1 said it might, 
a veritable blessing in disguise. wWR not married Norman 
Carruthers, I‘ might never have been the successful authoress that 
I now ajn, and should certainly never have met Lord Elkington !” 

“ Yes, darling, that may be so, but if you can't marry him what 


is the use of having ™.!^^ijW%, Tell me, dear child, what is„lje 

n_n.i#_ . .• 


like?" 


“ He "w^^rything that is gQod anfj ,cha wne-,1WBr$M» 
you will be able to judge for Jiurself in a lesw minutes, for he 


said he would call this afternoon.,; Ah ! there he is L” as a sharp 
rat-ta-tat was heard at the door, and together the mother and 
daughter descended to the drawing-room where Mjrs. Bajjfcer, 
watching Lord Elkington's delicate, attentions and courtesies to 
Beatrice, thought that here indeed vps a man to whom she woulc^v. 
rejoice to see h<jr daughter united, and wished most fervently that!- * 
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the obstacle would be removed from their path of happiness—‘ I 
wish the beast would die ’ she thought. 

Her wish was to be gratified very shortly! 

One afternoon, after Mrs. Baxter had been about a month in 
London, she and Beatrice were taking their usual afternoon drive, 
when in crossing a crowded street, Beatrice suddenly exclaimed— 
“ Oh ! Look, mamma, there is my husband!” 

And Mrs. Baxter, looking in the direction indicated, perceived 
Norman Carruthers in the act of crossing the road also. At the 
same moment he recognised them, and, forgetful of the crowded 
thoroughfare in which he was, stood still and stared. 

. There was a shout and cries of—“ Get out of the way, you 
fool 1 ” “ He will be killed.” “ Run to the side,”—and the next 

‘ moment Norman was struck down by an omnibus, whose horses had 
become restive, and one of the wheels had passed over his body. 

Beatrice, who had taken in the whole painful scene at a glance, 
turned her horse's head, and driving up to the crowd that had 
collected round the injured man, she alighted from her carriage, 
and pushing her way through the ring said, to the policeman who 
had arrived. “I know this gentleman, let him be conveyed to my 
house, which is near here.” And obeying her orders, a cab was 
fetched, into which the senseless man was tenderly lifted, and 
slowly borne away to that home which his deserted wife had 
made for herself,.by her own industry and talents. 

The doctor fidio was called in, Shook his head gravely when 
lie had examined the still senseless man. 

“ There is no possible hope for him,” he announced, “ he will 
doubtless'recover consciousness, but will die shortly after; the 
internal injuries are too. great for him to rally—a brother-in- 
law of yours, ^ftidafn ! Indeed f^Very sad indeed.” And then he 
departed, leaving Beatrice to watch by her dying husband’s bed¬ 
side. Tn about an hour the patient unclosed his eyes, to find Bee 
sitting watching him intently. He returned the gaze and so hus¬ 
band and wife, who had been parted for more than four years, met 
once the first to ttt&ak the silence. 

“It is very good of you to come to me,” he said. “Where 
am 1 3 ” 

“ In my house ” she answered quietly. 

“ Indeed! ” 

^ “Yes”—and again silence fell. 

" I guess I am going to die ?” queried the man at last. 

“ Yes, the Doctor says there is no hope,” replied Beatrice 
gravely. 
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“ I imagine you won't put on mourning for your husband ? " 

“ My husband died four years ago,” she answered, “ I have . 
been in mourning ever since”—indicating her black dress. 

He regarded her curiously. 

“ You are a rum little woman, Bee; I had no idea when I left 
you, that you were so clever.” . 

** You never took the trouble to find out! I wonder you did 
not return to me, when you found that I was making my fortune! ” 
she said with scorn. 

He flushed darkly — u Come, that’s rather hard, I may be a 
villain, but I am not a sponge! ” 

“ So you actually possess one good point! ” cried Beatrice 
ironically, then a look of pain crossing his face, she exclaimed, 

” Oh! I am sorry, I forgot that you are ill! Can I do anything, 
for you ? ” 

“ No,” he answered hesitatingly, u at least—yes, there is one 
thing you might do, but I don’t suppose you will care to do it.” 

“ Tell me what it is.” 

“ I should like ... if you .don’t mind ... oh! will you kiss 
me, Bee?” 

For answer she stooped down, and laid a gentle kiss upon 1 
his brow. He caught her arm, and drawing her head down till it 
rested upon his breast, the sick man said, “I hay£ been a vile 
brute to you, Beatrice, 1 don’^texpect or hope-^iat you will regret 
me when I am gone.; dying is the only thing that I can do to 
benefit you now, for that will leave you free to marry Lord Elking- 
ton, but I should like you to know before I die; and.gojto Hell 
most probably ”—he interpolated bitterlj# “ That I have got to 
love you a deal better since wg.. jKUfe been paj^Ljhan 1 ever did 
before. I would have returned to you some timeoack, but jthat 
shame withheld me. Reading your books—and I have read them 
all—I got a better insight into your mind than I ever had when 
we were together. I learnt wh%t^. treasures I had discarded. 
However this is late repentan^ and^useles^^®^jj|^^j^ mind 
kissing me once again ? ” ; 

And she, mercifully passing over with silence that shameful 
episode of his with Lilian Dunlop, kissed him kindly and set his 
mind at rest. 

And so he died. “ And good riddance of such a man!” 
cried Mrs, Baxter, when Beatrice issued from the sick room^nd 
announced that her husband was dead. 

“ Oh 1 hush, mother darling,” she answered. " f De Mortitif 
nil nisi bonum, let us forget him no#.” 
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The next morning Lord Elkington called early, and was 
received by Beatrice, blushing shyly. 

“ Beatrice darling," he exclaimed eagerly. “ Can it be true ? 
The papers say ‘a Mr. Norman Carruthers, brother-in-law of the 
famous authoress, ’ but it can only be your husband; is he . . . 
is he ?” 

"Yes, he is dead,” answered Beatrice gravely. 

" Oh! My darling, my love; my love at last in deed and truth ! ” 
And taking her in his arms, Lord Elkington kissed her fondly. 

“ And you will not keep me long waiting, sweetheart ? ” he 
pleaded, when his transports had, to a certain extent, subsided. 

“ No, my love, I will not; my husband died four years ago.” 

And so in less than a month after Norman Carruthers’ demise, 
Beatrice and the man who had loved her so faithfully, and so long 
were united, and he took her to reign over his lovely old home, 
in the fair garden of Kent, and Beatrice's troubles are for ever 
ended. 

She still writes, her husband having sanctioned her doing so 
provided she does not use any of the proceeds of her writings 
upon herself, for he is jealous of his rights of doing all for her 
himself. So the money goes to her mother, who continues to live 
in the little house in Frobisher Street, where she is soon joined 
by Willie and his wife; he having quitted his berth in India to 
take up a much ipore lucrative, and comfortable one in London, 
obtained for him by his influential brother-in-law, Lord Elkington. 

And so the Baxters’ lines are cast in pleasant places, and 
Beatrice unceasingly thanks God for the many mercies that he 
had shown unto her, and says to her mother—“ You see I was a 
true prophet, when I said that my first marriage might prove a 
blessing in disguise.” 

* ***##■#** 

Will you be glad to hear that sweet Lilian Dunlop did not 
eat out her heart in vain regrets after Norman Carruthers ? She 
married the attentive Captain Poignton, and i warrant you she 
is very happy with him, and in her friendship with Lady Elkington. 

" I shall never forget as long as I live, dear Bee,” was her 
frequent cry, " how much I owe to you for saving me from 
ruin and disgrace.” 


RILDA SHERMAN. 
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E. T. ATKINSON, C. S„ C. /. E. 

India has lost one of the most devoted of her public servants in 
the untimely death of Mr. E. T. Atkinson, C.S., C.I.E. The literary 
and the scientific world has lost in him a most laborious worker 
in the field of original research and investigation. Our awn little 
Magazine has lost in him a sympathising friend and a valuable 
contributor. But what words can express the deep loss to those 
in whose memory the dear face will ever remain implanted, but 
who, alas 1 will never behold it again on this side of the grave. 
To the sorrowful bereaved, the only consolation is that the beloved 
one is in a far better world than this vale of woe and misery, and 
that the day will come when the Great Father will gather his 
children round in happiness and joy. 

The sad event we mentioned happened this time last yea& 
Since that time we have been anxiously searching for materials 
to record the valuable services rendered to science by Mr. E. T. 
Atkinson. Year after year, day after day, he was engaged in 
original research and compilation of materials for the voluminous 
works he has left behind. Most of this work was done after the 
hard toil of his office duties was finished for the day. At length 
this hard work began to tell upon his health, and he fell a victim 
to his zeal for the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. 
But he laboured in such a quiet and unostentatious way, that he 
was little known to the public, except to the learned few, who 
took an interest in the valuable works he has left behind. The 
account of his life we are in a position to place before pur readers^ 
is therefore not sufficient to give suitable expression to the grief 
we felt for his death, to the esteem wc always entertained for him, 
and to the gratitude under which he laid this Magazine by his 
valuable contributions. 

Edwin Felix Thomas Atkinson joined the Bengal Civil Service 
in 1862, and arrived in India on the 21st of January i8$q. For 
four years from 1863 to 1867 he worked as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector in the District of Allahabad and Jaunpur, when he 
was promoted to an Officiating Joint- Magistrateship. In the same 
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year, however, he was appointed Officiating Judge of the Court of 
, Small Causes at Allahabad. He held this post off and on, reverting 
at* intervals to his District appointment, until 1871, when he 
yas entirely relieved of District work by being selected the officer 
to compile the gazetteer of the Districts of the N. W. Provinces. 
While engaged in this work, he was on several occasions placed 
in charge of other offices in addition to his own duties. Thus, 
in 1873, he was appointed the Junior Secretary to the Government 
of the N. W. Provinces; in 1874, the Officiating Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue; and in 1875, the officiating Director of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce. In 1877, his services were placed at 
the disposal of the Financial Department, and he was appointed 
Officiating Accountant-General of the N. W. Provinces. Subse¬ 
quently, he obtained the substantive appointment of the Deputy 
Accountant-General in the Bombay Presidency, and finally in 1882 
that of the A ccoun tant-General of Bengal. While holding this 
office he, on several occasions, officiated as Comptroller General 
and also as the Secretary to the Financial Department of the 
Government of India. For the valuable services he rendered to 
Government, he received the title of C. I. E. from Lord Dufferin, 
and no doubt higher honours were in store for one who by his 
indefatigable energy and great natural' gifts earned so high a dis¬ 
tinction in so many fields. 

It was in the midst of these onerous duties that Mr. Atkinson 
had to write most of his valuable works. He first devoted his 
attention to the compilation of Manuals for the guidance of offi¬ 
cials, and the result was the publication of a “ Manual of Rent Law 
for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh,” a “ Manual of Cri¬ 
minal Procedure for British India,” and a “ Financial history of 
the N. W. Provinces and Bombay under the contracts.” These 
three official publications were drawn up with such care, that they 
at ollt* established his literary reputation, and in 1870 when the 
. compilation of the District statistical accounts were taken in hand 
for the wholfe'of'InSia Mr. Atkinson was selected to take charge 
of the work in the N. W. Provinces. The first instalment of work 
of this kind which he gave to the public was the Gazetteer of the 
Bundelkhand Division, comprising the three Districts, Jalaun, 
Jhansi and Lalitpur. Next came the Districts of the Meerut and 
the Agra Divisions, but the most monumental work he turned out 
in® this direction was the Account of the Himalayan tracts lying 
in the. N". W. Provinces. As a geographical, historical and sta- 
• tistical account nothing can be more complete than this last 
volume of the Gazetteer of' the N. W. Provinces drawn up by Mr. 
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E. T. Atkinson. It has been well described as “ a mine of infor¬ 
mation, and a model of literary skill and methodical arrangement." 
While in the N- W. Provinces, he also issued small bulletins deal¬ 
ing with the economic resources of the country. The issue of 
these pamphlets was continued for some time by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department of the Provinces. , 

The active mind of Mr. Atkinson was equally restless* in the 
pursuit of knowledge after his transfer to Bengal. Here it 
found an ample field for work in the Indian Museum, of which he 
was an ex-officio Trustee, and in the Asiatic Society, of which he 
was a member. He took so much interest in both these institutions, 
that within a short time he was chosen as the Chairman of the one 
and the President of the other. His Presidential address to the 
Asiatic Society will long be remembered as a masterly review of the 
progress made in India in the collection of knowledge in all its 
branches concerning the eastern regions of our Globe. Besides 
the routine duties of the Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, he specially interested himself in the scientific operations 
carried on in this institution. Among his other qualifications, 
Mr. Atkinson was a learned and energetic Zoologist, but he took up 
the subject of entomology as a speciality. He entered into com¬ 
munication with'authorities on this subject all over the world, who, 
helped him most freely in the work of placing Indian entomology 
on a scientific basis. Mr. Atkinson’s description of the Indian 
Rhynchota, and his monogram on Oriental Licadidae will always be 
valued by lovers of entomology all over the world. The catalogues 
of the Indian Insecta compiled by Mr. Atkinson were mostly pub¬ 
lished in the journal of the Asiatic Society, notably of thet^icin- 
delidae, Capidae, Carabidae, Dytiscidae, Gyvinidae, Poussidae, Hy- 
drophildce, Silphilidce, &c. He also paid great attention to eco¬ 
nomic entomology, in the investigation of which the Government of 
India is now taking so much interest, and in which brapchjtiwst 
valuable information has already been' collected* by .the special?, 
scientific officer in charge of the work, Mr. Er Ci Cotes. Almost 
the last work of Mr. Atkinson's life was the formation of a com¬ 
plete index to his own entomological papers. Thus, from the day 
he set foot on India, to the- day of his lamented death, Mr. 
Atkinson served the Government and the cause of science in India 
with a devotion hardly surpassed even in a service justly noted 
for the eminent abilities and the single-mindedness of its members. 
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LUCHMEE BA1, 

Ranee of Jhansi. 

“ And she whom the setnblanco of a scar 
Appalled, an owlet’s larum chilled with dread, 

Now views the column-scattering bayonet jar, 

The falchion Sash, and o’er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might quail to tread.” 

The extraordinary actions and heroism of this great lady, 
shed an imperishable lustre on the ever memorable period of 1857. 
Ranee Luchmee Bai, the flower of maiden chivalry, was a lady of 
29 or 30 years of age, exceedingly beautiful and endowed with 
high spirit, enthusiastic courage and lofty patriotic fervour. She 
was remarkable also for her immaculate character, strength of mind, 
*and physical activity. A few years before the outbreak of the 
rebellion of 1857, this charming beauty was seen on the musnud 
of Jhansi, governing the country like an accomplished ruler for 
the infant adopted son of her deceased lord Ganga Dhar Rab. 
The influence which this great lady had over her subjects was 
immense. On all hands she was regarded as a generous and 
able ruler. The people remained perfectly contented and satisfied 
under her humane and enlightened sway. With all their he&rt they 
loved their ruler. Her stainless moral purity and fervid love of 
heV country made hef^n object of great respect and veneration. 
The martial spirit of the Jhansi people yielded without a murmur to 
the superior genius of their Ranee. But they were not destined 
long to enjoy peace and happiness under her regime. Moreover 
how could it be expected that she would continue to reign in 
peace and p'ower when the Annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie 
had already begun to convulse •-Hindustan ? The Ranee, not 
dreaming of any fear from the British power to whom her 
husband and his ancestors had ever been faithful, tried her best to 
pTease the paramount power by governing peacefully and pros¬ 
perously. But all was of no avail. The thunderbolt of annexation 
hurled by the mighty hand of the Marquis of Dalhousie fell 
with irresistible force on 4 ter ill-fated principality. In a moment 
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ended for ever the separate existence of a dynasty of monarchs 
long famous for their martial services and help to the East India 
Company during the time of the Company’s greatest need. How 
and upon what grounds this act of annexation was consum¬ 
mated will be narrated here in a succinct form. It will not be out 
of place to say a few words first on the establishment of the 
Jhan si-raj. 

Look at the map of India, and you will find a tract of land 
enclosed between 25°, 3', 45", and 25 0 , 48', 45", North latitude 
and between 78°, 21', 15", and 79 0 , 27' 30" East longitude, and 
bounded on the North by the Gwalior and Samthar States, on 
the East by the river Dhasan, on the South by the District of 
Lalitpurandthe Orcha State and on the West by the Datya Gwalior 
and Khaniya Dana States. 

This tract of land is known in history to be the principality 
of Jhansi. It forms only h portion of the hilly district of Bun- 
delkhand. Its antiquity is very obscure. We do not get any¬ 
thing like certainty about it until we come to the 9th century 
of the Christain era. Towards the close of this century Chandra 
Varma, chief of the Chandel Rajputs, appears to have established 
his supremacy throughout the length and breadth of Bundelkhand. 
Under the sway of this dynasty the country attained its great¬ 
est splendour, so that in the early part of the 1 ith century its Raja, 
whose dominions extended from the Jumna to the Narbudda march¬ 
ed at the head of an army of 36,000 horse and 45,000 foot with 
640 elephants to oppose the terrible invasion of the notorious 
Mahomed of Ghazni. In 1183 this dynasty was overthrown by 
the famous Prithwi-raj, the last Hindoo King of Delhi. Afterwards 
ruinous anarchy pervaded through the country, until the close 
of the 14th century A. D. At this period the Bundelas, “ a spurious 
off-shoot of the Garhwa tribe of the Rajputs” poured down in 
torrents upon the plains and gradually made themselves masters of 
the whole region which thenceforth came to be called after them 
Bundelkhand. The third chief in the line of succession of this dy¬ 
nasty was Jajhar Sing, who raised the standard of war against the 
far-famed court of Delhi. The consequence was as usual. His 
petty kingdom became incorporated with the Empire. But it was 
for a short time. Again after repeated struggles for independence, 
the Bundelas obtained fair terms from the Emperor whereby the 
imperial troops were withdrawn and the Bundela chief was-ad¬ 
mitted as a feudatory of the Empire on condition of military 
service. In course of time Aurangzqh determined to spread the. 
religion of Islam throughout Bundelkhand. The Bundelas to a man 
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rose against this assault on their faith, under Champat Rai and his 
son Chattra Sal, and succeeded in offering an effective resistance to 
the proselytizing efforts of the bigoted fanatic. The wrath 
of Aurangzeb knew no bounds at this rude check of his im¬ 
perial will. Rut he groaned in silence as his hands had been 
already full with the affairs of the Mahrattas. For a time the 
Bundelas regained their independence and conducted their govern¬ 
ment with vigour and energy. Two and thirty years had not elaps¬ 
ed after the death of the great Aurangzeb before their government 
was again attacked by the bigoted followers of Islam. In the 
year 1732 Mahommed Khan, an Afghan Chief, the Mahomedan 
viceroy of Malwa and Allahabad, made terrible inroads on the 
territories of the Bundelas which lay between the two provinces 
ruled by him. The reigning chief of the Bundelas, Chattra Sal, 
being unable to cope with the forces of the Mogul viceroy and 
being reduced to extremities, had recourse to the invaluable 
aid of the Valiant and sagacious Peshwa, Baji Rao. Baji Rao 
acceded with alacrity to Chattar Sal’s request for help and 
marched at the head of his veteran and warlike Maharatta 
troops to chastise the viceroy of the Mogul. He soon com¬ 
pelled Mahammed Khan to take refuge in a fort. The imperial 
Government was too weak to afford him any relief against the 
intrepid and brave Maharattas. But at this critical moment, he 
was saved the disgrace of surrendering himself at discretion by 
the noble act of his accomplished wife, who sent her veil " the 
strongest appeal to Afghan honour” to her countrymen in Rohil- 
khund to save her lord from ignominy and shame. This act had 
an iflllncdiate effect. But though the Rohillas succeeded in 
carrying'away Mahommed Khan with them to Allahabad, yet they 
could do nothing to save Malwa from the hands of the Marhattas. 
For this inestimable service, the Bundela Chief ceded to the 
Peshwa for ever the principality of Jhansi. Chattra Sal at his 
death left Baji Rao, whom he had adopted as his son, the princi¬ 
pality of Bundelkhand of which the Peshwa made himself a com¬ 
plete master. In 1792 the Marhatta power was supreme in 
Bundelkhund. From that time, to the period of which we are 
speaking, the Marhattas remained the undisputed masters of 
Jhansi. ^ 

Thp Marhatta Suba&ars of Bundelkhand who had formerly 
ru*pd hiS territory “as the representatiyes'oi the court of Pooq,a 
gradually gained virtual independence vvh'e# the influence of that 
..famous court was on its decline.*- Though the power of the Peshwa 
had almost entirely ceaseaTin Bundelkhand, still the Subadar of 
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Jhansi and other Marhatta chieftains of greater importance were 
proud of proclaiming themselves as his vassals and of owning . 
his nominal supremacy. A clever historian observes that during 
the political supremacy of the Peshwas, all offices from the^ 
government of a province to the charge of a stable, had a ’ ten¬ 
dency to become hereditary, and their hereditary rights were never 
in any one instance denied by the federal head.” This, however, 
was not the case with offices under only the Maharatta court. 

In all Asia offices have a tendency to become hereditary, 
the Subadars of Bundelkhand had been enjoying their hereditary 
rights over this principality from the time of its cession 
by Chattra Sal to the Peshwa. This fact gave the Subadar 
of Jhansi ample opportunities to enlarge his power accord¬ 
ing to his will, though professing the nominal suzerainty of 
the last vestige of the once powerful Marhatta court at 
Poona^ This circumstance enabled Sheo Rao to render valu- 
able military assistance to the English, when Captain Bailie’s 
troops arrived at Bundelkhand in 1804. On the 4th January the 
Subadar of Jhansi arrived in the British camp. His example was 
soon followed by several other chiefs of note. “ The troops of the 
Subadar of Jhansi have since been employed in co-opcrating in 
the defence of Bundelkhand and the adjoining districts. Th$ 
example of the Subadar has induced several other chiefs in that 
quarter to place themselves under the protection of the British 
Government.” (Vide Despatch of the Governor-General in Council 
to the Secret-Commitee, April, 1804, Marquis of Wellesley's Des¬ 
patches Vol. V. p. 92.) For this material service the English made 
a treaty of “ defensive alliance ” with the Subadars of Jhansflhough 
the latter were still formally recognizing the sovereign rights of 
the Peshwa. But this anomaly disappeared in 1817 when, by the 
treaty of Poona, the Peshwa Baji Rao “ renounced his formfer 
situation as executive head of the Marhatta Empire and transfer¬ 
red his interests and pretensions in Bundelkhand to the British 
Government.”' The Governor-General, in consideration of the vejy 
respectable character borne by the lately deceased Subadar of 
Jhansi Sheo Rao Bhoo, u and his uniform aijtf faithful attachment 
to the British Government; and in deference f;o his wjj^li expressed 
before his death” made a new treaty with his grandson Ram 
Chandra Rao, who ascended the throne immediately after Jus 
demise. By the clauses of this treaty “ the political supremacy 
of the British Government was enforced, while tfth sovereign rights 
and actual possessions of the 'Subatfar were secured to him and • 
his family.” ( Empire in India, p. 207). The British Government 
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constituted him the “ hereditary ruler ” of Jhansi and also con- 
ferred the principality of Jhansi “ in perpetuity on him,” his 
heirs and successors. (Pari. Papers, Jhansi, 27th July 1855, 
pp. 1, 17.) 

Ram Chandra was a sensible and high-spirited ruler. He carried 
on the administration so satisfactorily that the Supreme Government 
was highly pleased with him. The little State was well-ordered 
under his generous regime. The people remained perfectly content¬ 
ed under the sway of a ruler so famous for his courage and genero¬ 
sity. In 1825, during the great and momentous siege of Bhurut- 
pore by Lord Combermere, great excitement prevailed throughout 
the whole of Central India. During this period Nana Pundit, a rebel 
chief, mustering a considerable force, threatened an attack on the 
British town of Calpee. The brave Raja of Jhansi, at the request 
of the Political Agent, Mr. Ainslie immediately' despatched 400 
cavalry, 1,000 infantry and a few artillery men with two guns. 
This opportune and valuable aid saved Calpee from being plunder¬ 
ed and devastated by the rebel hordes, and restored general 
peace and confidence to the anxious subjects of the district. The 
feeling and broad heart of Lord William Bentinck was grateful for 
this service of Ram Chandra Rao, and spoke of it “ in the highest 
terms of commendation and gratitude.” Lord William Bentinck 
was so highly pleased that during his tour in Jhansi, at a great 
Durbar held in the palace of the Raja, on the 19th of December 
1832, he conferred on Ram Chandra Rao, the title of Maharaja 
Dhiraj, and invested him with the Royal insignia of the "nakkara 
and chomar (the kettle-drum.)” On that occasion he obtained 
permission from the British Government, to hoist the celebrated 
English ensign, the well-known Union-jack, on the topmost 
tower of his castle. This loyal desire was at once satisfied. 
The adoption of the flag of the British Government by a friendly 
and a Httfe State* was truly expressive of that loyalty and faith¬ 
fulness for which the Hindus are always remarkable in the 
history of humanity. (Cf Indophilus' Letters to the Times, 
p. 11.) 

, After a glorious and prosperous reign this accomplished ruler 
•itTeft in* 1835, without leaving any tnale issue. He was succeeded 
on Che ntusnud by one of his nearest relations Gangadhur Rao, a 
f.ybtitfg hi&n, the son of Stieo Rao Bhao, grand-father of the late Ram 
Chandra*. Gangadhur was a mild and wise ruler, extremely loyal 
and friendly to his superior ally, fhe mighty English. After a 
. peaceful and mild government of aearly 18 years, he was pre¬ 
maturely cutoff by dysentery, on the 21st September, 1853. The 
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day Before his death, the amiable Maharaja sent for the Political 
Agent, Mr* Ellis, and Captain Martin, the officer in command at 
Bundelkhund, and most politely handed over to them the following 
loyal testament, which he caused his men to read before the said 
officers in the presence of his court. The ' Kharita ’ or testament 
ran thus:— 

“ After compliments :—The manner in which my ancestors 
were faithful to the British Government, previous to the establish¬ 
ment of its authority (in Bundelkhund), has become known even 
in Europe; and it is well-known to the several Agents here, that 
l also have always acted in obedience to the same authority. I 
am now very ill; and it is a source of great grief to me that 
notwithstanding all my fidelity and the favours conferred by such 
a powerful Government, the name of my father will end with me; 

I have, therefore, with reference to the second article of the 
treaty concluded with the British Government, adopted Damoodhur 
Gungadhur Rao, commonly called Annud Rao, a boy of five 
years old, my grandson through my grandfather. I still hope that 
by. the rrtercy of God, and the favor of your Government, I may 
recover my health, and as my age is not great, I may still have 
children, and should this be the ease, I will adopt such steps as 
may appear necessary. Should I not survive, I trust that in con¬ 
sideration of the fidelity I have evinced towards the British 
Government, favor may be shown to this child-, and that my widow 
during her lifetime may be considered the regent of the State 
(malika) and mother o£ this child, and that she may not be molest¬ 
ed in anyway.” (Our Indian Empire by Robert Montgomery 
Martin, vol. I, p. 56-7.) • 

The next day Gangadhur Rao was gathered to his fathers, 
thinking that his and his ancestors' staunch fidelity would be 
remembered. In the meantime Luchmee Bai, his widow, address¬ 
ed the Governor-General a petition couched in the milt polite 
but firm language, stating “ that any party whom the Raja had 
adopted as his son for performing the funeral rites ovef his dead 
body, necessary to ensure beatitude in a future woild, should be 
acknowledged by the British Government as his lawful heir; 
through whom the. name and interests of the. family might 
be preserved.” She als» ably argued .that this right of adop¬ 
tion was clearly, given to the Rajas of Jhapei by the treaty 
of 1817. ****„-% st' * ■ t 

The second article.of 10 k treaty is sm worded u as'expressly to 
state the right of succession ift perpetuity, either through nvarrisan _ 
(heirs ©f the body, or co-latera] heirs) or joh-ftasheeuaa (sm- 
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cessors in general.)" She also appealed to the humane feelings 
of the Viceroy reminding him of the fidelity evinced and the * 
great services rendered by her departed lord and his ancestors. 

In conclusion she pleaded earnestly that “ these things ought to 
be taken into consideration in coming to a final decision on the 
fate of the principality." (Vide letters from the Ranee. Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers, pp. 14—24; also Our Indian Empire, vol. ii, 

P- 7-) 

The Supreme Government recognised the adoption as “ regular 
and irreversible." Major Malcolm, the Political Agent for Gwalior, 
Bundelkhund and Rewa, reporting on the appeal of Luchmee Bal 
to the Supreme Government, said that “ the Bai does not, I 
believe, in the slightest degree, over-estimate the fidelity and 
loyalty all along evinced by the State of Jhansi towards our 
Government, under circumstances of considerable temptation, 
before our power had arrived at that commanding position which 
it has since attained." (Jhansi Papers , p. 24.) Again he wrote 
that “ the widow, of the late Gangadhar Rao, in whose hands he 
has expressed a wish that the Government should be placed during 
her life-time, is a woman highly respected and esteemed, and, I 
believe, fully capable of doing justice ‘ J t0 ’ such a charge." 
{(Jhansi Papers , p. 25.) 

All these facts were well known to Lord Dalhousie,' but 
though he recognised the adoption as “ regular and irreversible " 
he yet denied the right of the infant Annund Rao to the princi¬ 
pality of his deceased adoptive father. The decision of the 
Supreme Government was thus summed up: “The adoption 
was jjffcod for the conveyance of private rights, though not for 
the transfer of the Principality." (Jhansi Blue Book , 1853, 

P- 3 l -J 

In no time, the accomplished Marquis of Dalhousie decided 
that Jhansi had lapsed to the.’British Government. By one stroke 
of his pen he annexed the territory of one bf : >the most 
faithful allies o! the British Government. No time was lost 
in putting forward pleas for this annexation. Citing a clause 
■"of Lord Metcalfe’s with reference to the prerogative of the 
. 'Imperial Government of conferring ‘or invalidating adoptions in 
%£pttiSdertt states, Lord Dalhousie boldly advanced in his Minute 
the ingenious argument for annexing Jhansi. But that clause 
coaid not at all be applied in the case of Jhansi. Lord Metcalfe, in 
T&eren.Ce the chiefs of Bundelkhund, observes the wide dis¬ 
tinction * that exists between ‘Sovereign Princes and Jaghir- 
dars,’ between thcfee in possession of hereditary Sovereignties in 
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theft: own right and those who hold grants of land on the public 
revenue by a gift from Sovereign or Paramount Power. “ In the 
case, therefore, of Hindu Sovereign Princes, I should say that on * 
failure of male heirs of the body, they have a right to adopt," to 
the conclusion of collateral heirs, and that the British Govern* 
ment is bound to acknowledge the adoption, provided that it be 
regular and not in violation of Hindu law. With respect to 
chiefs, who mere|f<£jold lands or enjoy public revenuS under 
grants such as are issued by a Sovereign to a subject, the power 
which made the grant, or that which by conquest or otherwise, 
has succeeded to its rights, is certainly entitled to limit succession 
according to the limitation of the grant which in general confines 
it to heirs male of the body, and consequently precludes adoption. 
In such cases, therefore, the power which granted or the power 
standing in its place, would have a right to resume on failure of 
heirs male of the body.” 

This paragraph was quoted by Lord Dalhousie in support 
pf his plea for the annexation of Jhansi. But it is obvious that 
this plea has no force in the case of the Jhansi Raj, which was 
not at all a Jhagheer. Lord Metcalfe’s minute is intended to refer 
to a" totally different class of states. But even in the case of 
Jhagirdars, Lord. Metcalfe restricts the right of resumption 
-by noting that the Sovereign has only the power of refusing tb 
sanction adoption when “ the terms of the^rant limit succession 
to heirs male of the body.” Moreover even if Jhansi were reducible 
to the category of Jhagirs or grants of lanifc Lord Dalhousie would 
not be justified in annexing it, because in the treaty and corres¬ 
pondence between the British Government and the Raja qjkjhansi 
there is no “ limit of grant confining its successors to heirs male 
of the body.” 

The weakness of the. plea taken by Lord Dalhousie has 
been'noticed by Major Evans Bell, who in his work observesr 
“The Raj*of Jhansi was already hot a Jhagirdar;. nor did " 
he as erroneously stated several times in the late Governor- 
General’s Minute, hold his Principality as a grant, nor did 
either his father Sheo Rao Bhow, or his nephew Ram Chand Rao 
receive it as gift from the British Government, ^herewajs no 
gift because Ram Chu^d Rao was already jo possession.^. theoS" 
was no pretension to the relations of a sovereign and subject, for 
there already existed relations of amity and defensive, finance,; tfyere 
.was no grant matje, np spnnud issued, but a new treaty was c«*v. 
eluded between the two states in 18^7. By this, new treaty of . 
1817 the hereditary rights of the fUja§ of Jhaofi were guarantee^ 
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without reference to their titles or insignia, and the treaty con¬ 
tained no clause or expression restricting the ordinary operation 
of Hindu law or giving any right of confirmation or investiture 
to the British Government. The Raja of Jhansi was not a Jhagir- 
dar, but a hereditary ruler, a Hindu Prince.” (Vide ‘Empire in 
India' p. 209, 210.) 

The treaty of 1817 clearly established this fact. By that 
solemn engagement the British Government had confirmed the Prin¬ 
cipality of Jhansi “ in perpetuity, ” on Ram Chand Rao, “ his heirs 
and successors.” The Government also constituted him “ the 
hereditary ruler of Jhansi,” the possession and government of 
which had been previouly enjoyed by his ancestors and which he 
was then enjoying as heir to his grand-uncle and grand-father. 
Not a single expression is to be found savouring of “gift or 
grant.” The negotiator of this treaty, the celebrated Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, had himself distinctly admitted the ruler of 
Jhansi to be Subadar, and not Jagirdar holding lands by grant 
or gift. In his private journal he distinctly says that “ the Suba¬ 
dar is now our feudatory.” (Lord Hastings' Private Journal, vol ir, 

P 235 ^ 

Lord Dalhousie fell into another great mistake, when he de¬ 
clared in his Minute that there did exist a. * precedent' for refusing 
to sanction the case of the adopted child of Ram Chand Rao in 1835. 
In speaking of the precedent Hord Dalhousie says that “ Rao 
Ram Chund did adopt a boy, but the British Government did 
not acknowledge the boy as successor.” {Jhansi blue Book, 
p. 21, 22.) 

L6rd Dalhousie here makes an unfounded assumption. ’ Rant 
Chand Rao did actually and undoubtedly adopt a son before he 
breathed his last. 

But the facts are not the same as Lord Dalhousie proclaimed 
and publjs^e^- in bis . Minute.. Xhey are .very, different. In 
^ a great doubt about the validity and the 

adoption^ There were four claimants to the musnud jhansr*. 
« The fact of adoption ” says Major Evans Bell, “ was denied by the 
adverse parties. The decision in 1835 of the high authority of the 
Swiretary to the Government, bears testimony to this fact. It is 
Recorded thus in the Jhansi Blue Book, p. 18. * On this occasion 

the lawful heir by blood, descended of the body of Shio Ram Bhao, 
wis recognised as successor to the Raj, to the disallowance of a 
boy aljjedged as successor, by the late Raja, the day before his 
death, who, if adopted, w»uld have been unquestionably the heir 
to any property of his adoptive father to the exclusion of the uncle 
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an'd this was done without enquiry into the (act of adoption or 
nomination (which was doubtful) as though, it was an immaterial 
circumstance.’ ” 

The argument of the noble Lord has been refuted by.Major 
Evans Bell who says—“ It is to be observed, therefore, that 
in 1835, the adoption or nomination was doubtful; in* 1853, 
the adoption, was not dbubtful, or in the slightest degree ir¬ 
regular or suspicious, but was effected in strict accordance with 
Hindoo. Law, and in. the presence of British officers, and- was 
officially reported to Government in writing, by the dying 
Raja. There is no parallel hereno precedent can be found¬ 
ed. oh the decision, of 1835, The settlement of 1-835 was either 
right or wrong. If right, on account of the adoption having 
been irregular or doubtful, then, no precedent is arrived at. If 
wrong, then the fact of, a wrong having been done once, is 
no. reason that ifc should be done again,” (Empire in India > 
p. p. 212-3.) 

Lord Dalhousie tried to establish 4 the right and prerogative of 
the British Government of refusing to recognise the adoption, 
by the event of 1835. This right or prerogative of refusing to 
recognise adoption “ was not in existence nor had it ever been, 
asserted or alluded to ”. in the treaty of 1837,' between the British 
Government and the Jhansi Rajas. Therefore, the precedent 
created by Lord Dalhousie to cast a doubt on, the right of Ganga- 
dhur Rao to adopt a son. and heir, was found' to be irreconcilable 
with facts. The treaty of 1817 gave the Raja an, unrestricted 
right of adopting a son. and heir after his demise—a right? which 
he and his ancestors had been enjoying in common, with all thp 
Hindoo princes of India. The treaties and engagements clearly 
defined the relation between. “ the two Governments,” the clauses 
of which, freed tl\e Jhansi ^Rajap.fronv Englishinterference, and 1 
“ which- gave rij*. right of resumption or even« 
paramount power.” (Empire in India> p, 213.^ * . -« 

The notice of annexation was, sent by this illustrious. Lord' 
to the- Court of the regent Ranee* Luchmee Bai received the 
agent Of Lord Dalhousie most courteously, separated by a pu^gdt. 
When the British representative informed hey. of this heartrending 
news that Jhansi thenceforth ceased to, belong to- her, that it 
was incorporated with the vagt .domains of the mighty English, 
Luchmee Bai, in a loud yet qgelodious voice, replied- to the agenj 
of the English in these few significant words—“ Mcra Jhansi denga 
aahe”—(I will not give.up my Jhansi). See (Daljiousie’s Adminis* 
(ration of British India vol 11, p. 451.J Vain boast! Jhansi was 
D 
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annexed. The infant Annund Rao's rights were denied. “ The 
regent Ranee was assigned a prison for her palace.” f Torrens' 
Empire in Asia, p. 375.^ ^ 

What happened afterwards is thus related by the great his¬ 
torian of the Sepoy War—“Evil things were said after, for it 
is a custom among us odisse gueru laseris —to take a Native 
ruler's kingdom and then to revile the deposed ruler or his 
would-be successor. It was alleged that the Ranee was a mere 
child under the influence of others and that she was much 
given to intemperance. That she was not a mere child was 
demonstrated by her conversation; and her intemperance seems 
to be a myth.” This version of Mr. Kaye has already been 
corroborated by the high opinion entertained of her by Sir 
J. Malcolm. She was happily endowed with that keen intel¬ 
ligence and fine strength of mind and brilliant wit which rendered 
her a complete politician and diplomat. With ease she would 
discuss her state affairs and other political matters with a 
Commissioner or Governor. She was at the same time blessed 
with a martial spirit not unusual with Hindu ladies of former 
days. ■ • 

The Ranee, formerly the ruler of her land, was now offered a 
pension of Rupees 5,000 a month, by the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
She at first declined it; but seeing no hope of recovering her lost 
dominion she at length accepted it. Shortly after she had to suffer 
from various new-born grievances. She and her subjects sent a 
memorial to the British Government on the subject of the slaughter 
of cows} “but the answer was a repulse. Again the Govern¬ 
ment, were guilty of extraordinary meanness in calling upon 
her to pay the debts of her late husband.” Kaye's (History of the 
Sepoy War vol. Ill, p 301.^ Luchmee Bai justly protested against 
the injustice of such a step. “ The Ranee pleaded very reasonably 
that as the debts were not her debts, she was not answerable for 
their payment out of her personal allowance.” The truth of this 
argument, so*clear to every one, failed to convince the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Colvin, of the impropriety of the call, though Sir 
Robert Hamilton, recognising the cogency and truth of the Ranee’s 
appeal, urged the Lieutenant-Governor to comply with the request 
of Her Highness. “ But the Lieutenant-Governor was inexorable ; 
and p. part of her pension was resumed or suspended.”- Another 
fact, scarcely less irritating to the already much-injured Ranee, 
and recorded in the official narrative of Captain Pinkney, was the 
recommendation of resuming the two villages set apart by the 
Jhan;i rulers for the support of the temple, of Luchmee. The 
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Ranee most vehemently protested against such a measure. But 
the Government was again unmovable. / 

On the 6th of June, 1857 the troops posted in Jhansi rose 
against the English and seized the district. “Our people,” 
says the accomplished historian of the Sepoy War, “were 
now most lamentably in the power of the mutineers, the 
rebels and the followers of the Queen, They had •triumph¬ 
ed over the White man who now lay prostrate and writhing 
at their feet. Another day or two and all would be over. Jhansi 
would be purged of the presence of the usurpers/’ (Kaye’s Sepoy 
War , vol. 2, 305.) On the morning of the 8th instant the fort 
was surrendered and the British laid down their arms before their 
own exulting troopers on condition that they would be allowed 
to depart in’ safety and peace. But the Sepoys, treacherously 
violating their word, fell upon the hapless garrison and made an 
end of them. Humanity will shudder at the barbarity of these 
troopers. Men, women and children, in a general ruin, were in a 
few moments summarily launched into eternity. Thus ended the 
dismal scene. But it is a matter of great importance to enquire 
whether Ranee Luchmee Bai was implicated in this act of barbarity. 
Happily we have on this point the valuable opinion of Mr. Kay 
who writes,—“ I have been informed on good authority that nohe 
of the Ranee’s servants were present on the occasion of the mas¬ 
sacre. • It seems to have been mainly the work of our own follow¬ 
ers.” The same conclusion is drawn also from the valuable 
official narrative of Captain Pinkney, from which it is known that 
the Ranee was in no way concerned in the massacre. She wrote 
a letter to the Commissioner of Jubbulpore and others lamenting 
the massacre of the unfortunate English. By this it was not 
at all meant that she was friendly to the English. She took a 
determined and hostile position against them, but she never sullied 
her fair hand with the blood of women and children. On the 
contrary, this marvel pf beauty in her tender age took a horse 
and in male attire, armed cap-a-pie, led her frenz/ed and fierce 
followers against the British forces. The people proclaimed the 
accomplished Ranee the ruler of the land. The beautiful Luchmee 
Bai devoted all her activity and energy to the re-establishment of 
native Rule. She raised and levied troops, she fortified her " 
strongholds, and erected a mint for the general welfare o^her 
people. But she was not long to remain in such a defiant 
position. Immediately troops were sent against her. The* Ranee, 
undaunted at once got herself ready to stand in the way of the 
superior military capability of the English General. In- 1825 the 
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troops of the Raja of Jhansi had crossed the frontier and appear¬ 
ed at Calpee to do material and valuable service to the British 
'Government. >In 1858 the field of Calpee again bristled with the 
troopers of Jhansi, but this time not in amicable union with the 
English troops but in formidable battle array against their old 
allies. *The great military tactician Sir Hugh Rose was sent against 
the Ranee of Jhansi to chastise her impertinence. The English 
General commenced besieging the fort of Jhansi on the 23rd 
of March. It were long to tell the story of the siege. Never 
was a town defended with greater valour or tenacity. Sir Hugh 
Rose writes, “ the women were seen working in the batteries and 
carrying ammunition. Everything indicated a general and deter¬ 
mined resistance." (Martin’s Indian Empire , Vol. ii p. 484-85). 
We pass over many details of the struggle which mighl be not 
acceptable to sensitive readers, and proceed to state the conclu¬ 
sion. The Ranee made her escape from the fort and dressed as a 
cavalry officer, led her troops in open battle against the Eng¬ 
lish at Calpee. Defeated there after a fierce and tremendous 
conflict, she joined Tantia Topee in his attack on Gwalior, and 
on the 16th June 1858 she made another effort against the 
columns of Sir Hugh Rose. But her intrepid career was fast 
hastening to a sad close. She was surprised in her camp, near the 
city of Khahate-ka-Sarai in Gwalior. When this took place, Ranee 
Luchmee Bai and her sister, who also was a lady of remarkable 
valour and beauty, were seated together in the camp in male attire 
and drinking sherbet. Immediately the beautiful Ranee went 
over to*the field and made a firm stand against the array of Sir 
Hugh Rose. She led her troops to repeated and fierce attacks, 
and though her ranks were pierced through and through 
and became gradually thinner and thinner, the Ranee was 
seen in the foremost rank, rallying her shattered troops and 
performing prodigies of valour. But all was of no avail’. 
The camel corps, pushed up by Sir Hugh Rose in person, 
broke her last line. Still the dauntless and heroic Ranee held 
her own. “ She was among those who stood when hope was 
gone.” Flying at length froni the hard contested field with her 
heroic sister, she was cut doj/ra by an English dragoon, who 

• was tempted by the sight of the golden necklace conspicuous 
ovejr her jacket. She was found on the fatal plain, bleeding 
and gashed with many wounds. Her sister too received a long 

# sabre-cht in the front, of which she expired immediately. Her 
exceedingly beautiful remains, and her sister’s fair body too, were 
secured by a few faithful adherents and burnt according to the 
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funeral rites of the Hindus, and in a few moments the charming and 
beautiful persons of these two young ladies were turned into ashes. 
Thus perished Ranee Luchmee Bai, the glory of her nation and 
sex, and the admiration of her foes. Even her great adversary. 
Sir Hugh Rose idolized the memory of this truly accomplished 
princess by these few significant closing remarks. “ The best man 
upon the side of the enemy was the woman found dead, the.Ranee 
of Jhansi.” 

G. L. D. 
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RORNARINA. 

An artist’s model thou ? When first I scann’d 
Thy fair young face, thy timid downcast eyes, 

Thy burning blushes and thy painful sighs, - 
The brush and palette escap’d my trembling hand. 

There, Hebe-like, before me thou didst stand,— 

As mid that regal banquet in the skies, 

She stood, and Jove was taken by surprise, 

When from her waist down-slipp'd the golden band. 

I felt my heart had found its gracious queen,— 

And thou, Beloved, read my thoughts aright, 

And, pitying my confusion, smiled on me. 

O never more to be what thou hast been; 

Henceforth thy presence and thy glances bright, 

My home will lighten with their radiancy. 

O. C. DUTT. 
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LITERARY LETTER. 

Paris, 22ND August, 1891. 

The Mhnoires of Genera! de Marbot, (Plou & Co.) surpass, 
in palpitating interest, the best novel or the most attractive book 
of travels. It has all the sensation of the first and the originality 
oi the second. The style is so innocently simple, the facts so 
truthfully related, the battle scenes and war horrors so depicted 
in their full nakedness—not piling horror upon horror„but as accu¬ 
rate and natural as a photo—all these traits, make the “ mdmoires,'* 
exceptionally interesting. The writer has no pose\ he describes 
what he saw; does not crush attention under the weight of tech¬ 
nical details and dry manoeuvres; he observes everything, and adds 
*est to his narrative by anecdotes, sketches of character, and brief 
reflections. He remarks very pertinently that he has read the* 
historians of the many battles in which he figured, but their 
descriptions were so overlaid with unnecessary details, resulting 
in confusion, that he himself could learn nothing from their pages. 

The author was born in 1782, in the Dordogne; he died in 
1854, at Paris, aged 82, after taking part in the wars of thp Re¬ 
volution, the battles of the First Empire, and finishing with the 
campaigns in Algeria, as aide-de-camp to the Due d’Orleans^ 
eldest son of Louis-Philippe. His father was a General of Divi¬ 
sion who resigned his command in the army of Paris rather 
than join Napoleon I, and the Abb6 Sieyds in the coup de 
d’Etat of the 18 Brumaire. His father joined the army of Massena 
in 1800, that is, at the opening of the Italian campaign. Wound¬ 
ed, he was ordered to fall back on Genoa, and defended that city, 
in the midst of dreadful sufferings, against the assaults of a whole 
corps d’armde of Austrians. Had the latter been free, they might 
have converted the victory of Marengo into a defeat. His father 
died pendant the siege from typhus fever. The first volume 
commences with the siege of Genoa, and closes with the battle 
of Eylau. This epoch is a battle and a march; a march with 
100,900 howitzers, cannons, siege *guns, incessant rolls of 
musketry and sword-ctashings, to the beating of thousands of drums. 
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Marhot was educated at a girts* school tilt he was ten years 
of age; when he left, the future hero was garlanded by his fair 
companions, with flowers. The mistress of the school on being 
told of the execution of Louis XVI, directed all the pupils to kneel 
and offer up a prayer for the repose of his majesty’s soul. Marbot 
was next sent to the military college of Sor&ze. France was now 
fully a Republic. The college secularised itself in time ; the Bene¬ 
dictines donned lay attire; adopted! the appellation “ citizen,” 
in place of the monarchical “ done the walls of the college were 
covered with extracts from republican books ; the pupils when 
promenading, or marching to the refectory, chanted the Marseil¬ 
laise; republican superseded sacred hymns. . Before retiring to 
bed, the students sang, kneeling, Amour sacri de la patrie —but 
their shoes! were only blacked once in ten days. 

On leaving the college, Marbot joined bis father in Paris, 
where he encountered Bernadotte, then minister of war; Napoleon, 
a rising general; Moreau, Cambacerds; JoubertMadame de Stael, 
&c. He also met at his father’s house numerous, members of the 
Convention, who struck him as heing very mediocre in point of talent, 
and their vaunted courage originated in the terrible fear they had 
of one another. Auguercan* later Due de Cartiglionie and Marshal 
pf France, was an intimate friend of the family; he- was the son, of 
a. wholesale fruit-merchant-—not, as legend relates,, the ragged 
gutter child of a costermonger. Marbot’s father having been 
ordered to Italy, his son, then but sixteen, with parental approval* 
joined the Bercheny hussars, to be near bum. Enrolled, the private 
soldiers slept two in a bed; the first night, Marbot- did not sleeps 
about * one in the morning, a tremendous sized soldier entered the 
dormitory, came direct to Marbot’ s bed, placed a banter n, under 
his eyes, and ordered him to “make room;” The new come#* 
occupied three-fourths of the bed, and put a parcel under the pillow, 
that emitted a villainous stench, due to a. roll of wax and. leather,, 
for the comrade was a shoe-maker to the regiment. 

The hussars Marbot joined wore their haw in facing .ginglets. 
dr! frisettis, round their bearskins. Marbot’s Ibcks jndt being 
sufficiently long at the moment, he borrowed the necessary curls. 
But every soldier in the regiment was famous for his fierce mous¬ 
tache. Marbot had no more, hair on his upper lip than a billiard 
ball; so to impart the. true martial look to his features, every 
mdrmng the barber painted, with blacking, a moustache, whose 
points fumed up to his eye brows. * Having assisted in a skirmish 
—his first feat of arms-r-fhat captured seventeen dragoon^ He 
was promoted to a lieutenj|hcy. At the contBatvofc Mondovi, he- 
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was under the command of Brigadier-General Macard, who had 
risen by his bravery from being a trumpeter to be a General in the j 
space of a few months. He was a man not devoid of natural 
ability and soldierly skill. Before going into action, he addressed* 
his troops: “I’m going to make my beast toilette.” Then he 
stripped himself of all his uniform, save his cocked hat and fea¬ 
thers, his white leather breeches, and tops boots ; but his body was 
all covered with long hair, that gave him the look of a wild beast. 
Then he led the charge; a colossus of bravery; at this bijane 
spectacle, the general, screaming as a pagan and roaring like a 
savage beast, the enemy cleared out of this ferocious centaur’s way, 
as quickly as their steeds could carry them. 

Marbot assisted at the battle of Marengo, close tq, the side 
of General Napoleon. In 1800, he returned to France, as aide-de- 
camp to Bernadotte then commanding all the South West, and an 
army of 80,000 itten. Marbot asserts that Bernadatta and Moreau 
did conspire against Napoleon, and that had the former 11 more 
character,” he would have succeeded. He did so at Leipzig. 
Aujg#ifeau was an expert swordsman, and when in garrison at 
Luneville, there was a bully in a cavalry regiment, who took plea¬ 
sure in insulting his brother officers. He entered a caf£ where 
Augereau was sipping his coffee, and sat on the table, with bach 
turned to him. The bully had killed two officers in duels within the 
previous three day& Augereau quietly poured his hot coffee into 
the bully's leather pantaloons. Seconds were instantly named; 
en route to the ground, said the bully to Augereau, " whether do yOu 
prefer being buried in the town or the country ? ” " The country, 

if you please, as I like the open air." “ You shall have yourwish.” 
During th£ fencing, the bully became violent at Augeread's calm, 
skill and «tnade wild thrusts. A scream was*heard: “ You will be 
buried in the country,” said Augereau, quietly, as he ran the bully 
through the body. And all that in the space of half an hour. 

Marbot states that the carnage at the battles of Eylau and 
Friedland was equal to, if not surpassing, anything In antiquity,- 
His own mare Ldsette , He states, fought as if a man, suad during^*# 1 '..- 
engagement actually devoured the visage of a Russian grenadier-** 
converting him into a living and raw death's-head—while thus saving 
the rider’s life. The battle of Jena is well related. Marked 
tribute is paid to the beauty of the Q ueen.^f^russia : but it had 
one draw-back; her Majesty wore a large 'cravat round her ne*ck, 

to conceal a rather voluminous goitre from which she suffered; she 
wa^passionately fond of dancing, and when so engaged, the vein, 
that the doctors had irritated, would* commence to discharge a 
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purulent matter. Could the late Emperor Frederick, have inherited 
Mhe suites of the disease ? 

** After subjugating the whole of Europe as far as the north, 
Napoleon turned his attention to Spain. It is with the Peninsular 
War that the second volume of the mdmoires opens. There, as 
elsewhere, Marbot states that Napoleon had but one aim ever in 
view, the defeat, if not the extinction, of England. Spain, he adds, 
proved to be the tomb of Napoleon’s fortune. The Imperial star 
commenced to pale in Portugal, and was extinguished in Spain. 
The absence of Napoleon from the seat of events, the mutual 
quarrels of his Generals; the misconception of his orders, &c., 
may account for much of the collapse, but Marbot, while admiring 
the Emperor, severely blames him for the scandalous manner 
he provoked the invasion. Invited to act as mediator between 
the Spanish king and his son he attracted them into a trap and 
then despoiled both. “ Providence punished that atrocity by the 
fall of Napoleon.” That’s straight talk from an honest man and a 
brave soldier. It was that proceeding which begot the relentless 
cruelties in the Peninsular War. A barbarism reigned, worthy' 
only of mohawks, or the refined torturing of Oriental executioners. 

Aide-de-camp in Spain to Marshal Lannes, Marbot states 
that every day he carried his life in his hands. On one occasion 
at Saragone, he had to deliver important despatches, and was only 
provided with a small escort. Hardly six miles out of the town, 
he encountered French soldiers along the road, assassinated and 
stripped. At every projecting rock, he was potted at. In one 
place his party drew up; on a barn door, a young French cavalry 
officec. was crucified, nails through his feet and hands; head down- 
wvvards like the martyrdom of St. Peter; blood was still flowing 
freely, .fjon* .thqfc^e^d^so the officer could not have been long 
dead. ^Vlore horrible still/below his head, a wood-fire had been 
kindled! Such scenes are related without any attempt to excite 
the reader, but only to show the fate that awaited isolated soldiers. 
At Saragossa, Marbot relates that the pitiless and energetic de¬ 
fence of that city was not due to Palafox, who was seriously ill, 
yet whose Spanish pride exacted kit* the glory, but to General de 
Saint Marc, a Belgian. "• 

Marbot was wounded at Saragossa, and having been carried 
fo the gtgff quarters of Marshal Lannes, the surgeons declared he 
ha i only a few minutes to live. The surgeons stated that it was 
not a ball but some flat projectile that had passed between two of 
the ribs. After probing, the missile could not be found, h 
complained of excruciating pain in the small of the back. 
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surgeon had him immediately turned on his face, and soon felt the 
projectile near the spine. He made a deep, incision, and found a 
metallic body, between, the rib6, that the pinches could not easily^ 
grip, due to the patient's sommersaults. The surgeon got a 
heavy dragoon to sit on Marbot’s shoulders,, and a second across 
his legs. The projectile was at last extracted: it was a flat piece 
of metal, the size of a crown, with- spiked edges resemblipg the 
cog wheel of a watch, and on. the flat sides, were engraved crosses 
and other holy symbols. It had been, fired from, a blqnderbuss 
As Napoleon observed, " Marbot was always being, wounded ! ” 
He was the foremost in peril; the most conspicuous in danger— 
at Ratisbonne he had a charmed life, yet thought there was 
nothing extraordinary in his, not conduct, but heroism,.‘ Once 
taken up, it is impossible to lay these volumes down ; not only 
do the events enchain the attention, but they stick in the memory,, 
as a pleasing tune, heard for the first time,, drops into and remains 
in the ear. 

M. ■ Lalance, is an Alsacian and ex-member of the Reichstag. 
His brochure— L'A venir des peuples de V Europe cent rale, (Berger- 
Levrauet)—has appeared in a French dress. No wonder the work 
created a sensation. The author loves Alsace; has been one 
of the \ ictims of its conquest, yet not the less advocates an eco- # 
rife mi c alliance between the vanquished and the victor, both of 
whom are fatigued living in the situation of armed peace, and 
both fully convinced that a war would ruin them more uselessly. 
But Germany clings to the glory of the conquest, and-France 
will not relinquish the last object of her affections. German 
Alsace is the barrier between France and Germany, and although, 
adds the author, no Hohenzollern has ever given back whaC* his- 
arms have won, it is not impossible that th e pro gres s of civilization^ 
may bring about a restoration of t)ie’’fPwmV*. hi. fehknce 
draws attention to the fact that the frugality of the humblest 
classes in France wiP ,be able to support the immense war ex¬ 
penditure of the country, which in the end, will induce Germany 
to an economic settlement of the patriotico-glory difficulty. 

As. the taste of current , literature runs decidedly in favor of 
the manners, customs and usages of by-gone societies, especially, 
what appertains to private life, M. Labrohe, of Bordeaux, in. his 
idvre de Vie, (Gounouilhon)—supplies some curious facfs connected 
with the lives of Pdrigord Seigneurs in the fourteenth ckKfuYy*- 
1379. to 1382. It is a terrible history of arbitrary taxation, 
scabious rapines, sanguinary pillages and horrible miseries. 
TbeTKJok is curious, as detailing the prices of commodities; thus. 
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a saddle horse, cost, in francs, io; a cart horse, 3; an ox, 7; an 
v,ass, 3; a sheep 13 sous; a mantle, one franc, and a pair of 
boots, 6 sous. Notaries were paid by the year: salary, 10 frs, 
tradesmen were paid per day, from 2 to 5 sous, in towns; laborers 
up in the country, from*one-half to two sous. Then, 25 quarts 
of wheat, and 100 of wine, cost respectively 4 and 60 sous. The 
labouring classes had to work from daylight to dark. 

The history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of 
France, will never cease to be facinating, despite their draw¬ 
backs. Even their vices were elegant, writes an apologist. M. 
Girandeau, has produced an extremely interesting volume Vices 
du jour et les Vertus D'autrefois —(Colmann L£vy). We borrow 
a sentiment from Montaigne in the judging of two centuries by 
contrast; it is easier to accuse one than to excuse the other. 
Virtues and vices appear to be very nearly alike, and only differ 
in form. It is not, which is the more culpable, but which is less 
guilty. Taine observes: that a description of the present is not 
exact without a souvenir of the past. M. Girandeau proves, 
from the memoirs and archives of the two last centuries, that our 
predecessors surpassed us in the 6 clat and number of their vices. 
The latter in the nineteenth century are better cloaked. The 
volume in question, though its recitals be true, will be better in 
the book case than on a drawing room table—-not that the work 
is obscene. -The Duchesse du Maine wrote love-letters to her 
father, a taste, Sainte-Beuve observes, not rare in the Cond6 
family. The Due de Montbeilliard had, by each of his morganatic 
wives* a son and a daughter: he married them, and , sent them 
to the court of Louis XIV. to be legitimatized. The Due du 
ChAtelet had a coach built for a demi-mondian, and exhibited it in 
the court of his mansion, to the admiration of his lady relatives 
and friends. Now such a present is exhibited on the premises 
of the carriage builder. Noblemen, when they disputed, at 
unce crossed swords; th^j^irst weapon out, did its work before 
an antagonist cout$|pfraif,--*. It was thus the Prince de Joniville 
spitted de Bellegarde, and' the’Due de Guise, de Lutz. It is said 
that Louis XIV.'was a model gentleman, and never did a vulgar 
act; only once in his life he whacked a valet with his cane, 
for lettiiig fall a tray of China on the royal toes.- M. Girandeau 
relates ‘that the Sun King, at the instigation of Madame de 
hlontespan, seized his pet spaniel, Malice, and threw it at the 
Duchesse de la Valli^re, her rival, saying: “ Look, Madame, there's 
company for you! ” and thfen passed into another room. ^ 

* luteceT 
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Zola's House at Medan. —It is a small one storeyed-building 
consisting of two pavilions of unequal grandeur, built one after 
the other, for the house grew with the growth of the literary for¬ 
tune of its owner. It originally belonged to a farmer, from whom 
Zola bought it for 9,000 francs in 1878,—the year of the Exhibition. 
A month after the purchase of the house masons were employed 
to enlarge and improve it While the house was under construc¬ 
tion, Zola bought the adjoining grounds, piece by piece, and the 
little garden which originally belonged to the house was thus 
transformed into a veritable park. 

The cabinet of work (studio) of the author of “Nana” is a 
spacious room having a balcony, which gives a good view of the 
Seine. In the middle, just facing the balcony, stands the table # of 
work on which are arranged in neat order books and various old 
papers. On one side of the table within reach is a small pigeon¬ 
hole which contains the manuscripts of the novels en vote d' execu¬ 
tion. It is singular that Zola has not, or at least he does not keep, 
in his studio any picture by a master or a statue of any worth. “ I 
do not keep any picture or statue in my chamber of stuSy,” said 
Zola to a friend, “ because it pleases me too much and diverts the 
train of my thoughts.” The most curious thing which this charft- - 
ber contains is the grand window, extending almost the whole 
length of the room. It was made up of some windows of the four¬ 
teenth century. which belonged chapel of Malestrae. It 

contains the hhftory of Magdalen., 

Zola’s sleeping room is .swiply comfortably furnished. 
There is in it a bed-stead styled Louis XIV which made Flanbart 
say one day, “ I have always wished to sleep on such a bed-stead.” 
Upon which a series of rooms for friends was constructed aypd Zola 
is now always ready to receive a guest; and Paul Alexis and Ceardf 
are often the occupants of them. On the ground floor is the* din¬ 
ing-hall which opens on the garden and on another siqaller. hall 
^ere there are two engravings with dedications,—one representing 
Victor Hugo and the other Edmond de Goncourt. 
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In the river Seine there is an island, a moiety of which 
belongs to Zola. On it he has built a snug Swiss cottage where 
his. friends congregate on Sundays in summer to enjoy themselves. 
Some stretch themselves on the green grass reading under the 
shade of a tree while others launch the "Nana” to make an excur¬ 
sion on the river till dinner-time. 

In Paris, Zola lives in a charming small house in Rue de 
Bruxelles. There are some Buddhas in wood at the foot of the 
stair-case leading to the studio of the novelist which is a miniature 
of the cabinet of work at M£dan. There are few objects of art 
in it; only in the hall is a portrait of Zola by Manet. 

Zola at work.-—" I do not rise very early. I rise at 7 o'clock 
at the latest. The first thing I do is to take a bath, for there is 
nothing that can refresh your ideas and dispose you to work as a 
good bath. After bath I take an egg and walk above a quarter 
of an hour with my dog on the bank of the Seine. On my 
return I enter my studio and begin my work. I have all my 
Notes arranged under my hand. Notes which I often prepared in 
the evening for the next day and set to work without losing a 
moment, for I work for four hours only—from 9 to 1 o’clock, never 
one hour more or one hour less. In these four hours, I write four 
pages that make four pages of the novel. You see this is not 
enormous. It is true the work is definite. These pages written 
I put them aside and never read them. I send them such as they 
are to Charpentier my publisher, even if my novel should.^ppear 
in the literary columns of a journal. 

“ I take very little of viands. I live chiefly on vegetables. I 
have long discontinued farinaceous substances. I never drink 
du]-in^4gDy repast. At break-fast when I have some friends I 
depart from- • my? reserve and take a small glass of liquor; at any 
Other time { never drink, not even a glass of water. It is to this 
regime , I think, that I owe my good health and the recovery of my 
stomach which was rendered disorderly for want of exercise in the 
open air.& jeaye my table for tWflj.hours and take a siesta. My 
servants tht&r&^kb'me arid bring in letters and journals.” 
i - ^fter replying to his ;porrespondents Zola casts a glance over 
the journals which are Figaro , The Gaulois , L’Evenemeni, 

ffte.Gril Bias, and the Eclqfa -' . He next takes a long promenade. 
" I always-return at 5 Q’clocWand take a cup of tea. I drink tea 
twice, -once at 5 o'clock aiW^fHice at n. At half past seven, I dine 
and, if. a friend happens, to be present, I play with him a game of 
•billiards or hear my wife play some pieces on the piano. 1 read 
until one o’clock in the morning. In a word I work in the morning 
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only. When I was young I used to work in the evening. It is 
otherwise now. My ideas are clear only in the morning. Such is,, 
my life at Mddan. 

“ In Paris it is almost the same. In the morning my four hours! 
regular work, and after breakfast at 2 o’clock I replace the prome¬ 
nade by some visits or I go in search of documents. As 4 o my 
evenings in Paris they pass like my evenings at M6dan in ceading 
or in arranging my Notes taken during the day. I receive a few 
more friends than in the country where I invite them on Sundays 
only which are consecrated to them and they are certain of find¬ 
ing me.” 

Zola’s Method of novel writing.—" My critics say that I 
employ the same process for all my novels. This is true. But my 
process consists in this,—I surround myself with all sorts of docu¬ 
ments before writing a novel as an architect is surrounded with 
plans and • only commences to build his house when his materials 
are ready. Not to displease my detractors I shall continue to use 
the same processes till my Rangon-Mac Quart is finished. I do 
not wish for the present at least to change my manner of writing. 

“ The documents with which I am surrounded, are of three 
sorts 

" i°' The instructive documents, that is, those which are given 
to me by different persons belonging to the society which I had the 
intention to describe. 

" a8* The documents which I take myself from all sides and are 
called direct documents. 

"3 0 The written documents which I know to be |n such 
and such works. When all the three sorts of documents are col¬ 
lected together—a work which takes me several months tfcwccoiu- 
plish—I set to write what I call a rough draft. T then put some 
questions as to the persons of the novel, their habits and Character# 
and the places where they live. And I answer these questions. 
This done I write several files, in each«of which I treat separately 
the different questions recorded in the ^ough.drt^hft^'^ike, if you. 
like my L*Argent. Here are-the files oP” •*/*. 

"The tst file, the rough draft ctnjtains what related-te the* 
politics from 1864 to 1867, the epoch treated -of in the novel. 

"The and file contains all the notes^all the extracts that I could 
make, arranged in order. '%??.■. - ' • ** . 

“The 3rd file relates to L'Orient,.:'One part of the ftovdl is 
connected with the East. I must confess that 1 have never travelled 
in tee East. One does not feel the want of it as long as there are * 
books which give more details-than one can expect to gather himself. 
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Finally, the file of the Bourse and of the different speculations— 
' risumg of conversations which I have had with the Bankers—agents 
of ,exchange, &c., &c. L’Argent is one of my novels, which caused 
me great troubles. Before I Undertook it, I did not know the first 
word of these affairs of the Bank. 0 

Zola’s future projects.*—" I have already taken in hand a 
work about the War for which I am collecting documents. I do 
not know yet whether I should go to Sedan, as I should have to 
describe the field of battle. I have yet time to think about it. 
After the War, the Science, the last of the series, and this time 
Rongan-Mac Quart will be finished. I have in my head some 
ideas of novels, but shall I write them ? I wish also to finish a vo¬ 
lume of history but I am now fifty eight years old and it is time, I 
think, to take some repose." Such is, described in detail, the life of 
the author of Rongan-Mac Quart , who is one of the most amiable of 
men. But woe to the man who scratches him, for, in literary duels, 
Zola is a veritable Tartar, and seldom spares his adversary. 
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MANIFESTATION* OF THE SOUL. 

* ' **’■ 

I am positive 1 have a soot, nor can all the hooks with which materialists 
have pestered the world, ever convince me to the contrary.— Sterns. 

'*> j. * 

Most people- here, M Ok# truths to be thrust 

upon them rather than be ifcfe pains to go and look for 
them.* They like to be waited upon, as great men have their 
attendants to supply their wants; so, in an age like this, when 
almost every one reads and has more or less a voice m public 
•affairs, it is indispensable, nay necessary, that they should have 
persons or periodical publication^,-English or vernacular, monthly, 
fortnightly, weekly, ot daily, t& teach them -what to think 
and what to say on mattery social,, religious, and political. 
In the west there are men, gifted by nature and formed ior 
speculation, that, as they eat : ae(l drink aft# ’work, originate 
and solve for themselves and for the benefit of their fellowmen, 
the most intricate problems. They ../too have their difficulties, but 
such is not the Indian. Hie is in his own way the crcatwru Wf 
circumstances; and as to opinion, he take*' wha^omes, whether 
from home, the school, or the world, or all three mixed up; and 
£vith these heterogeneous foments, he struggles to mould a 
homogeneous whole;—a ^fcrculean task fOr a philosoplier and, 

' =-:--r***-- - a- ip f 1 ■' - .. . 

* Compare Newman’s Engjbftmaii, as given, I think, in his discussions mi 
Argument «. • * 
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indeed, a hopeless one for an ordinary and a growing mind. He 
^ satisfied and goes about, just as he is, though others about 
and around him exercise a judgment upon those opinions and 
prove, or try to prove them by a rule, each to his own satisfaction, 
by the light and aid of the culture he has received, accepting 
some, Rejecting others, and moulding the rest to his use. The 
Indian, however, does not do so; he takes them as he finds them, 
whether they fit together or not, and makes light of the want of 
harmony, rather thinking it a proof of strong shrewd sense. 

Truth finds in him a being not of rude or rough nature, but 
of vacillating and unstable habits, careless of if not averse to. 
morality and withal resentful of interference in matters relating 
to his religion, in which he would much rather be let alone. There 
is, he thinks, enough of labour in learning matters of Congress, 
and Self-government, without concerning or bothering his head 
with the affairs of another existence. Besides, it is intolerable, 
as he considers, t6 listen to the revelations of another religion of 
but the other day, when be has one indigenous to the soil, with the 
stamp of remote antiquity. But be that as it may, it is not my purpose 
here cither to defend my ovm -or to attack his religion or even 
in the slightest degree to wound the susceptabilities of any one, 
b*e he Hindu, Mussulman, or : Chrislian. All that I will examine here 
is the evidence in favour *of man’s duality. I am aware that the 
subject admits of the widest ‘speculation: and learned treatises 
have been written in its exposition; biit neither time nor space 
admits of such treatment at my hands. I shall, therefore, be con¬ 
tent with a very cursory view, and my readers, let me hope, will 
be indulgent to it. 

—^ * “ The right of making assumptions has been much disputed 
but when the objections are examined, it- is-obvious they only go 
to show lhat we'have no righi-’$© make any assumption we please; 
but in his€©rte»l'*esearches, It seerhts hit 'to say that no testimony 
should be’nsceivod except such as Gomes' to us from competent 
witnesses.** On’the other hand, it is not unfair to urge, that even 
unauthenticated information or uncorroborated evidence may be 
true and-ought to be accepted ; and I would ratljer -maintain that 
■•'•we.'oOght’to begin with believing everything that is tendered for 
• our Acceptance, especially when the witnesses are raliabfe or 
ha^e'gfren us no cause to doubt them, and when the "‘circum¬ 
stances m which they observed certain phenomena **re such as 
. to exclude the chances of abnormal or forced imagination. This 


Kcwruan’s Grammar of Assent. 
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seems to me the high way of acquiring knowledge, “ the true way 
of learning,” and a great authority* who has passed away tells us 
that “ natural openness and simplicity of mind ; readiness to entgr- 
tain, willingness to accept, and enthusiasm to pursue a new idea, 
have always been among the most fruitful gifts of genius.” Thus 
we soon discover and discard what is unreliable or contradictory, 
leaving us in possession of what is truthful, useful, and satisfactory. 

“ The affections and passions of our nature are sut generis re¬ 
spectively and incommensurable, and must be severally experienced 
in order to be apprehended really as things and not as notions.” 

I can understand the cruelties practised by Zenghis Khan 
if I am of a naturally cruel disposition myself; and the taste 
for speculating and gambling found in the Chinese and Mar- 
waries if I am fond of enterprise or betting. But, on the other 
hand, not all the possible descriptions of ecstatic love for God 
will make me comprehend the feelings of a saint if I have 
never loved and served God as he loved and served Him. 
Nqr will a thousand lectures about the inward satisfaction 
of strict conscientiousness create the image of a virtuous 
action in. my mind if I have been brought up to lie, thieve, and 
indulge my appetites. -Thus we meet with men of the world who 
cannot enter into the very idea of devotipn, and who think, for 
instance, that, from the., natuse of the que, a life of religious 
seclusion (such as is*.prfc|ised by nuns and^rleets) must be either 
one of unutterable dreadness 4 >i abandoned senpnaJity, because 
they know of np exercise of the affections but what 4 s merely 
human. We meet with others again, who, living in the home of 
their own selfishness, ridicule as something fanatical and pitiable the 
self-sacrifices of generous high-mindedness and chivalrous honcr. 
They cannot create images of these things, any more than children 
can of vice when they who the bad men are; for 

they have not personal, mqptories,' and have to con^pijtrthemselves 
with notions drawn; from-books or the intercourse of.itfe.”t 

It is plain that formal logical sequence is. hot, i« fact, the 
method by which we are enabled to become certain of what is 
concrete and it* is equally plain what the real and .necessary 
method is. '“It is the cumulation of probabilities ind^peivden^Qfv. 
each other, arising out of the nature and circun3sta«<:es ©f the • 
particular §ase which, is under review; probabilities too fine to 
avail sep^al^y, too subtle and circuitous to be convertible into 

* The much respected aud late lamented Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Jfl.D., F.R.S. 
t Ne\vmau’a.Z>i^cwftit’« of Anglic<.1 ns. 
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syllogisms; too numerous and onerous for such conversion even 
•’yvere they convertible. As a man’s portrait differs from a sketch 
of.him in hiving not merely a continuous outline, but all its 
details filled in, and shades and colours laid on and harmonized 
together, such is the multiform and intricate process of ratiocina¬ 
tion, rfecessary for our reaching him as a-concrete fact, compared 
with th% rude operation of syllogistic -treatment.” This is the 
mode in which we ordinarily reason, dealing with things directly, 
and as they stand, one by one, in the concrete, with an intrinsic 
and personal power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial in¬ 
strument or expedient, ft is especially exemplified both in 
uneducated men and in men of genius ; in those who know nothing 
of intellectual aids and rules and in those who care nothing for 
them ; in those who are either without or above mental discipline. 
” When it is characterized by precision, subtlety, promptitude, 
and truth, it is of course a gift and rarity; in ordinary minds it is 
biassed and degraded by prejudice, passion, and self-interest; but 
still, after all, this divination comes of nature,” and belongs to all 
of us in a measure, hitting or missing, as the case may be, but with 
a success on the whole sufficient to show that there is a method in 
it though it be implied and unknown. The case of Zerah Colburn, 
the son of an American peasant, is especially remarkable, not only 
for the immediateness and correctness with which he gave the 
answers to prolonged computations such as the product of two 
numbers, each consisting of two, tfiree or four figures, the exact 
number of minutes and seconds in a given period of time, the 
raising* of numbers up to high powers, or the extraction of the 
square arid cube roots, but still more for his power of at once 
answering questions to which no rules known to Mathematicians 
would apply, and this when the lad was under six years of age. 
The father tdoft the lad to London in 1812, at the age of eight 
years, and his powers were tested there by several eminent Mathe¬ 
maticians ; among them Francis Baily, from whose account of 
2 erah the following examples are selected:—“ He raised the 
number 8 progressively to the sixteenth power; and in naming 
the last result, which consisted of fifteen figures, he was right in 
every one. Some numbers of two figures he raised as high as 
the'eig'htfi power. On being asked the square root of fp6,92g, 
he .answered *327, before the original number could be written 
down. With equal facility he replied that 645 is the cube 
. root' of 268,336,125, He was asked to give the number of 
minutes in 48 years, anS before the original number could 
be written, he answered 25,228,800, and immediately after 
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gave die correct number of seconds. On being requested to give 
the factors which would produce the number 147,483, he at once 
navned 941 and 263, which are the only two numbers from the mul¬ 
tiplication of which it would result. On 171,395 being propose^ 
he named 5*34279* 7*24485, 59X2905, 83X2065, 35x4897* 
295 X 58r, and 413X415. He was then asked to give the factors of 
36083, but he immediately said that it had none, which is really the 
case, being a prime number. After being tested in various other 
ways, the number 4,294,967,297, was proposed; he discovered, 
as Euler had previously done, that it is not the prime number 
which Fermat had supposed it to be, but the product of the 
factors 6,700,417 x 641. He was desired to give the square of 
999,999; he obtained Ahe correct result, 999,998,000,001, by twice 
multiplying the square of .37,037 by 27. He then, of his own ac¬ 
cord, multiplied the product by 49, and said that the result, 48,999, 
902,000,049, was equal to the square of 6,999,993; he again mul¬ 
tiplied the product by 49 and the result 2,400,995,198,002,401 was, 
he said, the square of 48,999,951. He was asked to multiply this 
product by 25, and naming the result, vis., 60,024,879,950,060,025, 
be said that it was equal to the square of 244,999,755. On being 
interrogated as to the method by which he arrived at the results, 
the boy declared that he did not know how .the answers came into 
his mind; but in the raising of power?, 'from the motion of his 
lips, it seemed as if some operation was going forward in his mind; 
yet that operation could not, Jrom the readiness with which the 
answers were given, have been at all allied to the usual modes of 
procedure, of which, indeed, he was entirely ignorant, nq£ being 
able to perform on paper a simple sum in multiplication or division. 
Then, in the extraction of roots, and in the discovery of factors of 
large numbers, it did not appear that any operation could take 
place, aince he gave the answers immediately, or in a very few se¬ 
conds, which, according to the ordinary methods, would require 
very difficult and laborious calculation, and prime numbers, which 
he generally discovered, almost as soon as proposed, cannot be re* 
cognized as such, by any known rule.”* An interesting pendant 
to this remarkable power of divination is supplied in Mozart’s re¬ 
lation of bow he composed the “ Don Giovanna” “ On the very 
evening before the first performance of this Opera, not st note of 
the Overture had been written; and I was enjoying myself at the 
house of Dassek for whose wife, a finished singer, I had been that 

day composing highly scientific scenes, peculiarly suited to her 
. .. -■» . — ■■■ . . — ■ — ■ , . — ■■■■—-- — ■■ ■■ 

* W. B, Carpenter’s Mental Physiology. 
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style. About midnight I retired to my room, desiring my wife to 
make some punch and to stay with me to keep me awake while I 
wrote. She accordingly began to tell me fairy tales and other 
Qld stories which made me laugh till the tears came; as 
soon as she ceased, I fell asleep." He was so fatigued that his 
wife allowed him to sleep till five in the morning, and by seven 
o’clock,-(two hours after), just the time appointed for the music- 
copiers to come to him, the Overture was finished. The mere 
writing down must have engrossed the whole of the time, namely, 
two hours, within which time it was finished. 

We see a thing imperfectly, owing, it may be, to distance or 
some other disadvantage, yet, by the exercise of reason we come 
to know with an absolute certainty what the object is. By this 
same faculty of reasoning, we acquire facilities of attaining to 
unknown and to things either hidden, or far beyond our reach, being 
able to predict, with perfect accuracy, the movements, ages before, 
of the celestial bodies,—of comets. But when we come to exa¬ 
mine and calculate human action, our own selves, we can arrive 
at nothing definite; we are at sea. Animals act by simple sensible 
intuition,—thirst, hunger, and the passions,—as is abundantly 
exemplified in their daily lives. With us, we have both the sensi¬ 
bility, as well as the idea. I think to myself that when I get or 
have some money (an£ it may take me years to accumulate 
the sum thought of), I shall do this, or that, buy or build a house 
with it. H^re wc have futurity, and a pure intellectual act free of 
sensibility,” in other words a mental concept based on experience 
and reason. To go a little deeper into the matter, the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux tells us of the somnambulist on whom he experi¬ 
mented composing and writing a long sermon, with great talent 
and neatness, while a large piece of board was held before his 
eyes and the writing, without his perceiving it; but on the paper 
being removed and another substituted, he immediately observed 
the change. Thosp who were experimenting on him were invisible 
to him, and. when aroused from sleep, he knew nothing of what 
had”bappen«d. Again, Dr. Abercombie relates that an eminent 
lawyer had been consulted respecting a case of great difficulty 
and importance, and after several days of intense attention to the 
> subject he got up in his sleep one night and wrote a long paper. 
Th^ following morning he told his wife that he had had a most 
interesting, dream, and that he would give anything to recover 
the traiti pf thought which had then passed through his mind. The 
wife,, haying noticed what h&d passed when he had left and returned 
to bed the night previous, directed him to his writing table, where 
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he found his opinion clearly and luminously written. Then, Mes¬ 
merism too has gone far to prove that man possesses, without eyes, 
the power of seeing, and without ears the power of hearing and 
knowing; else how account for the fact of hypnotized subjects 
diagnising each his own malady seated within his body, far 
removed even from the inspection of the experienced and ldarned 
physician ? 

The tendency of late years is to obscure and throw all manner 
of doubt on the existence in man of a separate entity which is 
commonly known as the Soul or Spirit. Materialism, positivism, 
and the otherisms, no doubt, have succeeded with many in depriv¬ 
ing them of a belief which was not only dear to them, but on 
which is founded religion and morality—the source of man’s 
happiness both here and hereafter. 

Few, indeed, it is feared, have escaped this unbelief, of those 
who have read the science of Biology or evolution; and fewer 
still now retain and practise those high principles inculcated in 
them by loving parents perhaps* long since called away. Was 
their belief illusory ? That it was not so, seems and is, but too 
obvious. To assert a position however' is not all; nay it is no¬ 
thing; proofs must be forthcoming and they must bear verification, 
judged on their own merits, and the circumstances in which an 3 
to which they cohere, or else must be cor&bora£ed by evidence of 
a like nature. 

In this case, however, verification cannot and is not^ tangible, 
that is, such as will yield to touch or submit to examination by 
others. But this surely is not attainable in all sciences* rather 
only in the few, very few. We do not feel gases, but only see 
their effects; with electricity we only see or feel its effects.’ So 
too with the soul of man : we see it not; but we, every moment of 
our existence, experience its power, its wisdom and its workings 
either for good or evil. And there are not a few instances vouched 
for by men of the highest culture and integrity, of visits paid them 
by the- spirits of the dead. This perhaps would be doubted but 
for the happy coincidence of events, the dead appearing to' 'tTJfetn 
immediately after their death hundreds and somtimes thousand of 
miles away; when, as these witnesses aver, they were ignorant 
even of their illness or their whereabouts, not having heard from 
them for years—while they, the witnesses, were at work or employ¬ 
ed in their domestic duties, or engaged in playing £ game, or 
amusing themselves in some other wa^ with boon companions by 
their side—suddenly there stood befo/e one, one’s mother,.father, 
friend or brother in all the realities of life. In his Influence 
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the mind over the body. Dr. Tuke cites numerous instances, and 
|he following are some of them :—> 

• ’ ^ Grace Bushnell, an old lady residing near Albany, N. Y., 

called on Lawyer Paterson and asked him to take up a case based 
on a dream. She said she was the widow of Major Bushnell, who 
died in 18&9. She told him this story : ‘ On New Year's Eve I fell 
asfeep before the fire. I had been thinking of the last one spent 
with my husband. I dreamt that he came to my side, entwined 
his arm round my neck, and said—Grace, you are poor, but you 
ought to be rich. There is an estate at Port Richmond, Long 
Island, belonging to. you. I intended to have mentioned it before I 
died but I left the world suddenly, and could not.—After he had 
spoken he faded away and I awoke.’ 

“ The lawyer naturally refused to have anything to do with the 
matter. But the widow visited him again. Once more she had 
dreamed. Her husband had appeared- again, and told her that 
the estate consisted of twenty acres of land on the water front, 
and contained 300 lots. Still the lawyer was sceptical. But 
to put an end to the widow’s importunities, he undertook a search 
of the local land records.. To his great surprise he found an. estate 
like the one described, which had stood in Major Bushnell*s name 
■(vlicn he was alive. The widow will soon he enjoying one-third of 
the rents of the property, which consists of wharves and ware-houses. 

“ Mrs. Ken#n Bruce started about two months ago from 
England to join her husband in Nebraska. On board ship., shortly 
after it left Queenstown, she fell ill, and became delirious. She 
declared that she saw her husband lying dead in the middle of a 
field. On arriving at New York she received a telegram stating 
that Mr. Bruoe had been thrown from his horse, and had broken 
his neck. AAd this occurred at the very hour when she, thousands 
of miles away, said she saw him lying dead in a field, as, in fact, 
he was. 

“ The Rev. F- G. Lee, a well-known South London clergyman, 
records the* following tale with every circumstance of corrobora¬ 
tion :— 1 A lady returning from India to her family ht‘Torquay fell 
ill at Cairo, and when she was told she was near death, she 
passionately lamented the children she would see no more. ■' Her 
excitement ended in a deep‘trance, out of which she woke, say¬ 
ing:—*! have seen them alL I can die happy.—She immediately 
expired. At the time of the trance the children in. England saw a 
vision of - their mother smiling at them as. they eat at tea.’ 

M One of the best authenticated stories of the kind is connected 
with owr occupation of Burmah in 1825. An English officer 
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sitting at the mess dinner in Rangoon started and turned pale. 
Asked to. explain, he said : ‘ I saw for a few seconds a coffin ou 
the table with my sister-Lying dead in it/ Some months after¬ 
wards came letters announcing that at that hour his sister, to whom 
he was deeply attached, lay dying, expressing in her last words her 
agony at the consciousness that they would never see one another 
again/ ” 

Some 30 years* ago in a certain College, a teacher and a 
student, Thos. S. and Jas. C., made a solemn compact between 
themselves that he who died first, would' appear to the one living. 
Many years glided' by, the student left college, got an appointment 
on the E. I. Railway, was transferred to a distant station, some 
200 miles from- the place where he spent his scholastic days, was 
then married,f and happily with two or three little ones 

around him, when one night (9th April, 1863), shortly after he and 
his wife had retired, both of them saw a gentleman standing by 
their bed-side. Of course, to the lady the person was a stranger, 
but to the man he was a college friend, and the very individual with 
whom he had made"the contract as stated. Quick as lightning, 
past memories flashed through the brain, and the next moment the 
apparition, for such it was, melted away, to be seen, no more. The 
gentleman got out of bed and sent a telegram to the Rector of his 
alma mater inquiring about his friend, and the ,reply telegraphed 
the next morning was, 11 Mr. S. was drowned lash evening, and his 
body has not yet been recovered/' L shall now say something 
about myself, and of her than whom I can have none dearer to. 
me on earth. On the evening of the 3rd June, 1876, my friend 
W. M. and I left Calcutta in a boat bound for Baidyabati. Aft.er 
some hours of talking and reading, we fell asleep, and as W. M. 
related, he was startled by loud sobs and cries. Outsitting up, he 
found the sounds of distress coming from me. He askjed the rea¬ 
son of my weeping, but on getting no answer, came and awoke 
me, acquainting me with all that had happened. I told him that I 
£ad been dreaming of the loss of one that I loved best on earth, 
and that out, a» I saw the body laid out, was a woman. What 
woman, t could not say, as I had not seen the face. . My ftiend 
then began chaffing me of a certain young lady who, at the time, 
occupied a large share «f my thoughts; and there the matter end- 

" —*■ <. ■ ' " i f y S ** " t *< 

* Not.long ago, in. a paper entitled Premmiiiom published In til* Indian, 
Daily News, I had eaid by miatako “some 16. years ago,” wher»af/it is now 
about 30 years that the incidents related hert occurred. . . 

t. He was married to a. widow with two or three little children.- 

9 
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ed, and was no more thought of, till the 4th July at 12-5 a.m. (the 
precise hour of my dream a month before) when, bathed in tears, 
and with a heavy heart, I was kneeling by the death-bed of my 
most affectionate mother, whose love I shall never forget, whose 
smiles, and whose tender loving-care, I shall ever miss.* I come 
now tb Sunday morning, 2nd August 1891, sitting as I was at 8-30 
by an eastern window of our chapel, meditating and joining in the 
prayers of our Church, when suddenly I saw myself driving along 
the Red Road to the north-east of my house. This mental image 
here ended, and a warning, not as of one outside me, thus began : 
“ Don't go in your cart, walk home, or else cart and all will go over.'* 
I heeded this as little as the thousand things that pass daily through 
our minds. Service over, I left the chapel, never once thinking of 
what, but half an hour before, had for a few seconds, occupied my 
thoughts. The Red Road was passed, and I turned into the cut - 
cha avenue, scarce fifty yards from my place, where there is a cul¬ 
vert, and two wooden posts to protect the masonry from injury. 
Right against and up one of these, a wheel of. the dog-cart 
ascended, capsizing the vehicle/ pitch-forking its occupants, my¬ 
self and my syce, and throwing the hojse.on the broad of its back. 

Can we creatures endowed with reason and judgment honest¬ 
ly say, much less believe the apparitions to be phantasms, the 
effects of disordered minds ? No doubt there are diseases, which 
disorder the normal action of the brain which is the organ of the 
mind; but in the examples just cited, Ihe manner of and the 
conditions under which the manifestations occurred, preclude at 
once the . idea of deception from without, and abnormality from 
within, * Explain it as we may, the circumstances of an actual visit, 
when fairly viewed, must be regarded as genuine, as the appear¬ 
ance of a dear departed, just as a streak of light in the clouds is 
proof of the existence of electricity there, and the flash produced 
and visible in every muscular contraction of certain transparent 
annelidce , is a proof that currents of electricity exist in living 
muscles.f Why, when I was not .thinking of a person,—why 
when I wash’s it ting, chatting, or playipg a game or a piece of 
mu.sic, should I see' him or her, whoever he or she may be to me ? 

— y -_-------w- 

r “ So thou with saijs how swift! hast reach’d the shore, 

Where tempests nevor beat nor billows roar; 

’■ And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchor'd by thy side ! 

. But me scares hoping to attain that rest 
Always from por.t withheld, always distress’d.*’ 

+ See Lancot, Nov. 13 , 1847,*aad M. de Quatrofagcs’ Human Species . 
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And-what is most surprising, the person should just then have died 
and in (perhaps) a distant country six, eight, or ten thousand 
miles away! It admits of no more reply than one, namely, that 
man has a soul? But now we come to the question, what 
is the soul ? It is air, or a shadow ? or it is a substance, c,thec, 
or a compound of gases ? Without professing to meet these ques¬ 
tions to the satisfaction of all or most of my readers, I give it as 
my conviction that the soul, is the synthesis of our bodily organism. 
It is the form which by the union of organic parts (the human 
frame) has, and does come into being or existence, and which once 
formed and existent, remains indestructible for ever, having a 
spiritual existence, after its temporal exterior, the body, its mun¬ 
dane envelope, has been cast off or decayed. The spirit is subject 
to the flesh, since the senses seated in the flesh are the medid of 
the soul’s action on and by the world to it. The soul being thus 
limited "by residency in the body, working by and through it, act¬ 
ing and being acted upon through the nervous organisation, planted 
in us by our Maker, it follows as a natural consequence that what¬ 
ever interferes with the working of bodily life, sensation and 
motion, must ipso facto, in the same degree, also interfere with 
.-the operations of the spirit itself. The soul then is a being 
(so long as vitality lasts) conjoined^ with, a part and parcel 
of the whole man, of the body, (which notwithstanding, it 
can and does regulate) capable of receiving mental impressions 
through the brain, ‘becbming self-conscious of, and'expressing men¬ 
tal states by thought, w&rd, and action “ through the medium of 
a body organised in especial adaptation to its social and individual 
requirements in this world." * Again, the soul is the es$^ntials 
formed from and by the integration, the coming together of organic 
molecules peculiar to the human species (to man) which, being 
conjoined or united, never can disintegrate, as the body does, 
element returning to mother element of which it is composed. A 
better idea may be had from nature's handy-work, the grub or cater* 
pillar. The grub, after a tiny period of existence, actually dies, 
losing a great deal of its stibstance, or such of' it as gave it form 
and colour, retaining only what goes to, and is ‘-necessary for its 
new or seeond existence,—truly a state of surpassing beauty and 
pleasure to the creature, flitting from flower to flower, drinking nay 
sucking the sweets thereof, and living as it were in a paradise of 
bliss f How much like what we have learned of our future state, 
of the joys of Heaven !-f 


* Moore’s Power of the JSovtoper the Body. 
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When the soul shall soar away 
To those heights above, 

‘Living there undismayed, 

God its-best beloved ! 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that the analogy is perfect 
in every detail, but it certainly is the best with which we may 
reasonably compare the remarkable change from this to the life to 
come—pie best idea of what takes place within us when the soul is 
sundered from its abode of clay. Now, if we take a bud and crush 
it, or an impregnated ovum and destroy it, no one will say we have, 
in the one case, destroyed a tree, or in the other, committed or 
are guilty of murder; yet all will allow that both have vitality, 
that both would, given the necessary conditions, attain definite 
forms and subserve certain ends in creation.* Similarly no one 
says of the embryo, that it is dead, of the unshot seed, that it has 
withered. Manifestly then, there is a difference between vitality 
and sentient life, as of animals, and a far greater difference 
transcending'such a life as that of ours, is that of conscious,exist* 
cnce, of the creature endowed with an immortal soul. 

But, has the embryo a soul ? I think not, since conscious life 
only begins in the infant, when such a name is applicable to it; 
that is, when it has formed into a being, when it has an existence 
separate from its mother’s, and not as it first is, part and parcel of 
maternal flesh, vitalized by paternal energy,f but without its own 
inherent activity. 

C. J. WHINCOP-SMITH. 

. ■■ — ■— " c - ■■— . . . — ■■ — ■■■» ■> 

* Soo Falacies of Darwinmn by Dr. Bree and Professor Bibot’s Heridity . 
t Vida Dr. Lionel S. Beale’s Mystery vf Life. 

I &OTB.—Interesting as the paper is, the observations in the opening para¬ 
graph* on the Indian character are simply erroneous. The Indian is not in* 

' different to the great problem of life. Whence wo are, who we are, and whither 
aro wo to go,—are questions with whose solutions no Indian who boa the slightest 
tincture of education,—of knowledge, that is, of his own Scriptures,—is un¬ 
acquainted. Indeed, the Hindu Scriptures have answered these questions to the 
‘satisfaction of Indian) minds. Following his great teachers that speak to him 
froth remote atitiqufty, tho Indian believes that he is not his body; that he is 
something different^ that he docs not cease to exist with the dissolution of his 
body ; that even as regards body itself, its constituent dements do not cease to 
exist but only separate and mingle with the vast mass of primordial matter to 
form new combinations. The ide& of Alexander’s dust stopping a b^nghole, 
, or imperous Cresar keeping the wind away, is more readily *realised by him 
than men bis cultured brother of the West who has learnt : only very recently 
*iha# everything is indestructible in the universe. Babbage lias demonstrated 
for the West that the blow of the assassin’s dagger, even as a physical act, is not 
a destroy eel'with the destruction oMife it causes; that the impetus that single 
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blow pvM to th© assassin's own arm and to the body of his victim lives on 
from age to age and is treasured up in primordial matter in quiverings that 
the All-knowing can read. The idea is not new to the Indian who knows his 
own Scriptures. He believes and his ancestors before him believed that Karmg 
or acts are indestructible; that these affect primordial matter so as to produce 
new combinations or cases for the indestructible Soul to live within for a time, to 
dissolve away for forming ever new combinations till the Soul itself oah tran¬ 
scend its susceptibility of attracting matter for its case,—a consummation that 
is possible and for accomplishing which the practice of yoga is recommended. 
Jiou or Chit is represented as a portion of Brahma or the Supreme Soft], When 
unaffected by primordial matter, its only indication is pure knowledge. Conscious¬ 
ness of duality it has none,—the consciousness, vis., of knower and known. It 
is all knowledge, unaffected even by time. When overlaid by Avid yd, or Ignor¬ 
ance (whose result is Desire) Consciousness of individuality springs up. Like 
iron that is susceptible of being attracted by magnet, primordial matter is 
then attracted towards it and it becomes invested with body. Body has no 
objective existence independent of Chit; it exists only in Consciousness. Karma 
or acts affect Chit in this respect, and Emancipation or Moksha consists in trans¬ 
cending the effects of Karma by Yoga. As regards the way in which it takes 
a new birth, that is not visible like a person leaving one chamber for another. 

“ Yathktmanoangam patitam prithivyhm swapnkntare pagyati ch&tmano- 
anyat, grotr&diyuktah samankb sabudhirlingkttathd gachchhati lingamanyat,” 

OurtVirkw* t cattaitfH^ s 

Wl n) “ As a person, with another body of 

his, sometimes beholds in the midBt of a dream his own body lying on the earth, 
even so the Soul, endued wilft &e senses, with the mind, and with the under¬ 
standing, goes from one body (when death occurs) to another. The Sou), 
wh'ch without being the body is only equipt with it, Is uninvested with the 
attributes of birth, growth, deterioration, and destruction. It is abovo these. 
Ordained by the consequences of Karma, it goes from this into another body, 
uuseen by others. The senses have the mind for their refuge. By destroying 
their operation, the mind is destroyed. This leads to the destruction of tho 
understanding also. The residuum that is then left is the Soul itself” Yoga 
enables one to achieve this. It is not annihilation that is sought, but a return 
to the original state of pure knowledge free from duality, or, a merging into 
omnipotence and omniscience. The Rishis rejected Heaven itself as equivalent 
to Hell before this high object. Whether this teaching is right or wrong is be¬ 
side the question. But of this there is not the slightest doubt that of all peoples 
inhabiting the earth, the Indian is most prone to spiritualism, and most averse 
to materialistic views of life. The Upanishads are a rich treasure-house of specu¬ 
lations upon the character of the Soul and the conditions of its existence, Whey- 
satisfied such a mind as that of Schopenhauer who speaks of them in terms of 
rapturous enthusiasm. “ There is no study iu the world more elevating than that 
of the Upanishads: they have been the solace of my life, and I hope will be the 
solace of my death.” Next to the Upanishads, the sections on Moksha, of the 
§Anti t*arvan of the Mah&bh&rata offer, perhaps, the most elaborate and beautiful _ 
exposition of the Hindu doctrine about the Soul and the character «f its 
existence. We suppose Mr. Smith's observations have reference only to the 
youth of this country brought up under the materialistic influences of the West 
and unacquainted with the Hindu Scriptures, But of even these, tfie number 
is very small,—E d., N. if.] 
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BALL ALA SEN AND THE BANE AS, 

OR, 

The true character of Kulintsm. 

In the August number of the National Magazine appeared 
an article on Ballal Sen by a writer signing himself “ Idler." 
However thoughtful the paper, it is evident that “ Idler" has been 
very lavish in his encomiums on the Suvarnabaniks and very 
unsparing in his condemnation of Ballal Sen and his great measure 
of 'social reform.’ Whether the encomiums and condemnation 
are deserved offers two subjects of great interest that should be 
thrashed out. Without, however, making any elaborate attempt 
at that direction, we will .place a few observations before the 
reader, content to be as brief as possible. In the first place we 
wish to guard ourselves from the imputation that we cherish any 
hqstile feelings towards the Suvarnabaniks. We will supply an 
omission that even'" Idler " ha^fefcle iff referring to the charities 
of the clan, we mean the extraordinary action of the Mullicks of 
Calcutta in releasing all debtors incarcerated in jail in execution 
of Small Cause Impart decrees. The practice, after having been 
followed, iof years, was discontinued in consequence only of 
unscrpptilous persons going into jail by arrangement and dividing 
the sums paid for release. We will even grant that a Banya took 
the lead in wastefulness of money, for it was a Banya who in 
marrying his favourite dog spent not many years ago a lakh of 
rupees. We are free to admit that the Suvarnabaniks, as a class, 
are a very harmless body of individuals, leading quiet and con¬ 
tented lives, engaged in improving their inheritances, frugal and 
economical in their arrangements, and owning a number of people 
among them who have been liberal on a scale proportioned to 
their wealth. When, however, *' Idler "* goes beyond this, and 
challenges on their behalf comparison with the other classes of 
“Bengal society, he must excuse us if we have views if our own 
and <do not concede all that he contends for. Is " Idler" pre¬ 
pared to claim any intellectual pre-eminence for the Suvarnabaniks 
of Bengal? Take the learned professions, viz., 4 hose of law and 
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medicine. The Suvarnabaniks are almost nowhere, although 
amongst attorneys they have one who is regarded as “ the astu s 
test/' and in the medical profession one who had been to England 
and is justly honored for his talents. In the department of Bengali 
authorship, in which there is just now a great activity, the Suvarna- 
banik is conspicuous by his absence. With the exception of only 
one bright name, the annals of Indian-English literature tbo have 
no Suvarnabanik to boast of. Then again in the line of money¬ 
making, do the Suvarnabaniks display anything beyond a dull, 
prosaic, humdrum capacity? Every capital is doubled at the 
usual rate of interest in about 15 years. At 12 per cent it is 
doubled in 9 years. At compound interest it is doubled in less 
than 6 years. When the accumulation goes on from father to 
son and son to grandson, when expenses are cut down to a scale 
just sufficient to keep body and soul together, what wonder that 
the Suvarnabaniks should command more money than the other 
classes whose views of life are different ? Have the Suvarnabaniks 
been able to show any real commercial activity ? Is the clan at 
all adventurous ? A Banian plays only a second fiddle to a great 
commercial house. Arc there even many Suvarnabaniks to be 
found among that class ? Land is always a very safe and very 
dignify ; ng investment. Are there many Suvarnabanik landhold¬ 
ers? Evin property as represented by houses and land in Cal¬ 
cutta is what the Suvarnabaniks shy of. Any speculation which 
has the slightest risk in it is sure to deter the Suvarnabaniks away 
from it. They are only fundholders and fundholders they are 
likely to remain to the end of the chapter. For them to claim 
greater loyalty on the score of investing their capital in $he 
public debt is only preposterous. Under a less borrowing Govern¬ 
ment than %urs, the Banya would have cut the sorry figure of a 
capitalist uflable to invest his capital in any kind of enterprise 
save loans on pledge of gold and silver, which, it is apparent, 
is a very limited held. 

We have no mind to refer to their splendid economy in house¬ 
hold expenditure,—an economy that is rarely distinguishable 
from Niggardliness. A good house for even residential purposes 
is, no doubf, a contribution to the cause of taste and architecture. 
It implies, however, at the same time, the possession by the owner 
of a disposition to incur and discharge certain weil-known social 
obligations. Is that disposition observable in the class? Or, at 
least, can the class compare in the discharge of those • social 
obligations with the other classes of Bengal society ? A musical 
entertainment itt a Suvarnabanik’s pal&ce, or a professor of music 
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permanently entertained by a Suvarnabanik, is a rare phenomenon. 
Is there any musical culture or even taste for it amongst the 
Suvarnabanik millionares ? fa there a single Library, even for orna¬ 
mental purposes, in any of their palaces? ft was a K£yastha house 
(the Dutts of Wellington Square) that made the most splendid 
collection of English books in- this cky,—throwing it open to all. 
It was a K&yastha who gave the world the most comprehensive 
Lexicon of the Sanskrit language, and, wonder of wonders, the 
whole impression was given away gratis to deserving persons. It 
was, again, a Kdyastha spendthrift who published the first and the 
most valuable Bengali translation of the richest and the most 
gigantic work of ancient Aryan poetic and philosophical genius, viz., 
the Mah£bh£rat&, and following Sir Rajah Radhakant gave away, 
without charge, the whole issue consisting of several thousands of 
copies to readers of ail classes-. 

“ Idler ” has referred to the story of the social degradation 
of the Suvarnabaniks, and has made it a fresh ground for laying it 
on heavily on Ballal Sen. There is, however, a different version of 
that story which should be placed' before the reader. The incident 
of blood having been found in- one of the bovine images conse¬ 
crated in the great . sacrifice. of Ballal' Sen, is scarcely credible. 
The conspiracy^*";the Brahman who had got 
the image looks too ugly. It is a clumsy contrivance to- account 
for the degradation of a whole and powerful clan. Besides, how 
could the individual of the clan, however sacrile¬ 

gious, be visited with social punishment on the entire body? 
Whatever the influence of the despot on society, there are things 
Which even despots cannot achieve, and this is one of them, viz., 
the degradation of a whole people commanding the influence of 
wealth for the questionable fault of only one individual amongst 
them. We fear, the strong .common sense of “Idler” has m this 
instance yielded to the prejudices of early years. Every Suvarna¬ 
banik is- brought up from infancy in the belief that Ballal was an 
•gr» who’ has done the clan"a.great injury. The fact, we fear, is 
that a great number of goldeqyjynf^es (of the sacred animal) had 1 
been given away. All thes^lp^jyrally found their way into the 
Suvarnabanik’s shop, where thej-^fCre melted down and cut into a 
variety of. things. The unpopmarfty,.af the-clan on account of its 
inherent propensity for usuriqdiqjess and money-breeding had 
Wanted only a ^pretext for a gdpjjgji crusade. History contains 
many instances *o£ the classes wmgf* lived by usury having been 
ia Europe subjected to e\Pen exterminating persecutions. The 
Jews have several times undergone massacres, Under these cir- 
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tumstances the Suvarnabaniks ought to thank themselves that they 
were never subjected to a similar treatment even under a hostile 
monarch. The mildness of the people of Bengal was the cause. 
Only social ostracism followed, instead of an exterminating persecu-* 
tion. To return to the story: a pretext had been wanting, and 
these golden images furnished it. It was asserted that the iihages 
had all been inspired with mantras that had given them at leist sym¬ 
bolical life ( Pr&npratishtd). The Banyas had melted down and 
cut those living kine. They had been guilty of sacrilege. Down 
with the sacrilegious clan. Their very shadow (as is believed to 
this day) became contaminating. The monarch might have entered 
heart and soul into the crusade, or he might have only followed 
the clamour of his people. In pure self-defence the Banyas 
attacked th^ theory, of Pranpratishtha . They maintained that 
Ballal was a fallen man (patita) and, as such, he had no right to 
perform a! sacrifice. What efficacy could the sacrifice of one who 
Was not competent to perform if have ? The kine were not kine 
but lumps of gold. There had been no sacrilege in the case. 

This seems to be the true story. The Banya myth about 
blood is simply preposterous. Who had., manufactured those 
images ? The Banyas themsehces, to.beauwsae. - 'he knowledge of 
the previous insertion, of to 

only a few cases: ' The conspiracy would have exploded before the 
sacrifice. ' ***' 

^ We are sorry that “ Idler ”* 5 hould be " ja«wmp".the groat 
Kdyastha clan of Bengal. The Kdyastha is 4 not thifrnine days!, 
wonder that “ Idler” would make him out. As a body they haW 
been the most intellectual people among the latter-day Bengali iff 
There have been great Kdyastha houses all over the country# 
Almost all the appqjfttroeitfs under the successive Governments 
of the country, involving intellectual capacity, for the efficient? 
discharge of the duties, have been .-held by the Kdyaathas. h* 
liberality they have been simply unsurpassed: who lias not ■ heard 
of the touching incident J that . to thl?* bestowal of* t&C itklm 
Sudramani (the jewel afnong %fSw on the great Kayastha house 
of Seoraphuli ? One of the djpMijV? of the family deliberately 
incurred the -risk of horriblffP|wtfcal tortures for rescuing d 
Brahman defaulter at Mdorsheifbaaby paying off the later’s arrears 
from the money he' had taSffjt-f.t* the Nabab's capitaTfor payjng 
off his owh. To whom but. '|M|^ft«lyastha in distaggs looked foe 
relief as a matter of right % fltj^Ko but the Kdyastn&has uniformly 
supported for centuries the indigenous tales of the 

countiy that have pressed Sdhsjcrit culturh and learning amid 
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the wreck of a thousand things all around? No doubt, there 
have been scape-graces in great families who have wasted their 
inheritances in folly. But folly itself has often been redeemed 
by the splendour noticeable in the waste it engendered. The 
late Gorachand Dutta, whose house is now occupied by Maha¬ 
rajah c Durgacharan Law and his brothers, startled all Bengal 
by the. magnificence of his liberality. The great Kayastha 
houses of Calcutta felt jealous and Sir Rajah Radhakant is 
reported to have said,—“ Well, the beginning is very fair. But will 
the end prove as auspicious ? ” Ignorant as Gorachand was, he 
made a noble reply,—“ Tell the Rajah that I very much doubt his 
learning. In whose case ha6 the end proved auspicious that it will 
in mine ? What was the end of Rdvana ? of Rima himself? of the 
Kuru lord Duryodhana? of Yudhishthira and his brothers? and of 
Krishna himself and his Dwarka ? As regards good acts, it is only 
the beginning with which man is concerned. The end is in God’s 
keep ” Who has not heard of Babu Kali Kinkar Palit and his 
rescue, by the payment of a heavy sum, of a Brahman whom he 
did not know, of Santipore, from an execution process against his 
person and the offerings on the day of his mother’s first sraddha , 
issued at the instance of a Suvarnabanika capitalist of Calcutta?* 

——.. . . .. 1 .. " —. - - - " * 1 - " . . 

* The story of Babu Kali Kinkar Palit’s charity ought to be known to the 
rising generation. He «i£s the father of the distinguished barrister-at-law, 
Mr. T. N. Palit. A Sirvarifabanik capitalist of Calcutta, whose name should 
not be given, had lent a large sum to a Santipore Brahman. The latter was 
unable to pay in time. The creditor eued the debtor in the Supreme Court and 
obtained an kx parte decree. Ho did not, however, immediately execute it, but 
waited for a fit opportunity. Baring this period news reached him that his 
debtor’s old mother had breathed her last and that the son was preparing to 
perform her first dirad in a becoming way, that is, in a way suitable to the 
rank of the family. An idea struck the creditor and that was to seize the debtor’s 
person and uttach all the intended offerings of the ehrad, including even the 
food that was to be prepared for the invited guests. Application was made 
to the Court. The process was oMRie out and entrusted to an officer of the 
Sheriff. Everything was coraplet^£pte.^rrying out the diabolical scheme of 
sacrilege and disgrace, when, by the merest accident, the late Babu Peary Mohan 
Bannerjee, (once the able Assistant of the Calcutta Collectorate, but then 
serving as a subordinate clerk in Babu K. Palitfi office) beard of it. Babu Peary 
Mohan, who had been to the Court W a. business of his master’s, came back to 
his office and, moved as he had been by the infamous scheme he had heard of, 
naturally spoke e$-‘il 4 Babu K. Patyi The latter, hearing of it, became 
exceedingly agitated, at& enquired of his casheer what sum stood at his credit 
'in the ^Jank. Finding, that it was Sufficient to pay ofT the decrectal amoirat 
with costs of process, he’gavo a cjjieque to Babu Peary Mohan who, with a vigor 
and activity the recollection of which' surprised him in after years, ran to the 
BAuk, cashed it, and through B*abu K. Palit’# attorney paid the amount to the 
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One *of the scions, again, of a great Kiyastha house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta had borrowed a large sum of money of a 
Suvarnabanika. The interest had amounted to about Rupees fifty 
thousand. The lender had expressed his intention of making q 
handsome deduction from the amount owing on account of interest 
The Dewan informed his Kiyastha master of the fact and timidly 
suggested that a request might be made for the deduction. The 
reply he received was ,—“ Oh no l The poor fellow gave his money 
for interest which he loves more than his children. I cannot have 
the heart to demand of him his children.” There was pride in this 
answer, but then it was not all pride, for mixed with it was much 
kindness too. The entire amount was paid, capital and interest, 
without any deduction. If money-making were the end of exist¬ 
ence, if a Selfish isolation which, as the saying goes, excludes the 
mother herself as the father’s wife and, therefore, maintainable by the 
father and not the son, were to be the rule of. life, if. allowing the 
claims of kindred were folly, then, of course; the Kiyastha of 
Bengal would be at the very bottom of the iist.f But if intellec- 

proper officer and;obtained a cancellation of the earlier process of attachment. 
This done, he was despatched by Babu K. Palit'to Santipore by boat to prevent 
the outrage by showing the cancellation. Never, before bad Babu Peary 
Mohan made, at the-request of his master, a journey with a more willing heart* 
He used the utmost despatch, but thanks to the boatqwha had'engaged; ho 
was in time to protect the honor of the unsuspecting .Brahman. Hardly bad 
the myrmydons of the law. entered the spacious dwelling, then, teeming 
with hundreds of invited guests and relatives,, when Babu. Beary Mohan was 
after them, having spent himself with running. He allowed them no time to 
even disclose their errand, bnt producing the order of cancellation^ caused 
them to beat a hasty retreat. The entry aud the quick exit of so many aus¬ 
picious-looking men had attracted attention. The Brahman, to whom atouo 
Babu Peary Mohau told everything, shed tears of gratitude, and soon after 
completing the thrad came to Calcutta and repaid Babu K. Palit in full. 

The incident, we believe, is now recorded for the first timo in* print. 
The Recording Angel, however, made no delay. The actors in that deed of 
benevolence have all gone away, but th%J|s4 yields an undiminished fragrance 
and will continue to do so as long as titiflginemory will retain jt , 

t To allow the claims of kindred lias always, in this ancient country, been 
regarded as the foremost of duties-of a householder. The Mahdbhdrata, tho 
Ramayana, and even the later dramatic amtfpoetic literature of medieval India, 
teem with indications of- this. JSulimtet-bk&rodvafiana-yogya (capable of 
bearing the burthen,of relatives) is almost another synonym of attaintmont 
of majority. This is not the view the Br&IimanicalrorjotureH only.- The 
Buddhistic literature also abounds witli references to tfn|^(Bee the N&gdnaltdq, 
the last speech of the manager’s wife in the Introduction.) “ Idler’’ will 
pardon us for saying that such an adjective fcanuot apply to most Suvaruabauilc 
youths when they enter the world. Doubtless* there we honorabo exceptions, 
as exception* there must ba to every rule. * 
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tual superiority, open-handed liberality, keen relish for innocent 
pleasure, a just pride mixed with proper submissiveness towards 
and respect for superiors, constitute the criterion by which a Hindu 
clan is to be judged for assigning its place in society, the Kayastha 
^iVill undoubtedly occupy the foremost rung in the social ladder. 

“Idler’s” attempt to make Ballal Sen responsible for the 
abuses of Kulinism indicates how a judgment otherwise keen*may 
be perverted by prejudice. “Idler” is no schoolboy trying his 
’prentice hand at declamation. He should; first be sure of his 
facts. We regret, however, to see that he has been misled by the 
proverbial recklessness of social reformers in. making statements 
far removed from truth. The evils of Kulinism have been greatly 
exaggerated by him. We are ourselves a Kulin Brahman, the 
bluest of the blue, with Vikramporc blood flowing in our veins. 
But we have never heard of a Kulin with three to four centuries of 
wives. Pundit Vidy£s 4 gar, in his celebrated Polygamy pamphlet, 
had done his best to collect every instance of polygamous mar¬ 
riage within at least the metropolitan districts. A number of 
Ghataks had assisted him in the compilation. And yet what was 
the result? Of Kulin husbands with even a dozen wives each, there 
were not many in his lists. But admitting that the Kulins of Ben¬ 
gal in former times (for polygamy now is very rare) were really, as 
Artemus Ward would have it, “ the most married” men on earth, 
what does it prove ? ..It was a Hindu monarch who had created a 
new order of social or sacerdotal aristocracy. Hindu rule was 
soon after swept away before the tide of Mahomedan conquest. 
That conquest has been succeeded by British ascendancy. Is it 
fair to }udge of Ballala and Kulinism by the abuses which there 
was*no authority to restrain when they first manifested themselves 
and "which .would certainly have been restrained or provided 
against if Bengal had continued under its Hindu monarchs ? Take 
a survey of the ancient and the modern aristocracies in other parts 
of the world. The history of Rome is only the history of a con¬ 
tinued struggle for political privileges between two orders of citi¬ 
zens. That 'struggle ended, as it was destined to end, in equality 
of political status. To the last, however, the social distinctions 
continued, till everything was destroyed by the great barbarian in¬ 
vasion from the northern forests. The English aristocracy is very 
peculiar. It combines the advantages of an aristocracy with those 
Of a> democracy. ‘ Only the eldest sons inherit the privileges of the 
order, the others sink among the lower class. That aristocracy 
again is very frequently recruited from the lower class both by 
succession and adventitious? circumstances. Though resting , on 
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sucji a wide basis yet is not that aristocracy the object of feelings 
unmistakably antagonistic, and once at least did it not, within the 
memory of the oldest man alive, narrowly escape complete destruc¬ 
tion ? We, of course, allude to the stupid stand it wished to make 
against the popular will in 1832,—a stand that was likened by the 
first of contemporary wits to that of Dame Partington against the 
Atlantic wave. Of course, it made a prompt submissibn and 
thereby purchased a new lease of life. 

It seems then that all aristocracies had to be modified to suit 
the changed circumstances brought about by time. Ballal’s Kuli- 
nism, however, has not been tampered with since its creation. We 
appeal to “ Idler’s ,J sense of fairness. We appeal to his knowledge 
of history. Bacon cannot be contemned for his ignorance of 
the power of steam and electricity. Somers and Montague 
do not deserve censure for not recommending the repeal of all 
export and import duties for making trade free. The most 
benevolent men of the 17th century cannot be ridiculed for not 
having taken up the cause of the Negro slaves. The legislative 
wisd.om of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt and dozens of other illus¬ 
trious statesmen cannot be impeached for the disputes that arose 
between Warren Hastings and the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and 
for the necessity that manifested itself for amending the Regula¬ 
ting Act of 1773 by the Declaratory statute of 1881. Of the abuSes 
of Kulinism itself the origin is historical. Ballala had nothing 
to do with them. It is the restrictions introduced by Devivar 
that we are to ascribe the abuses .that '‘Idler” denounces. This 
is so well-known a fact that all practical social reformers have 
endeavoured to break the after-growth of those distinctions of 
Mel which that prince of Ghataks introduced in an eviljiour. 
We have nothing to do with gushing patriots and reformers who 
look upon sexual misery as the greatest of earthly evils to which 
we arc subject. The institution of Kulinism, as first devised by 
Ballal, had nothing of evil in it. A new order of nobility depend¬ 
ant on birth and blood is not that incubus on society which 
persons ontside its pale are desirous of making it* out. Almost 
all ancient civilisations show that such aristocracies existed and 
did great good to the people in general. The space at our 
command prevents us from entering largely into the question, but 
we cannot dismiss the subject without a few observations that 
are absolutely needed for explaining the real nature of Kulinism 
as a social institution. Every forward schoolboy who acquires 
a facility in declaiming is seen to apostrophise the Kulins 0/ 
Bengal and read them grave adiqpnitions upon their infamy in* 
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having been born as Kulins and daring to proclaim themselves 
as such. The same boys grow up and become fathers of families; 
and when searching for eligible husbands for their daughters or 
sisters seek Kulins alone to the exclusion of others however 
eligible^ The first draughts of Western culture that were quaffed 
by the youths of the day proved too inebriating. They drank 
brandi'pani, ate sirloins of beef, spouted Byron, recited Shake- 
spear, and abused Hindu institutions. A reaction followed, chiefly 
ascribable to the genius and writings of Hurrish Chandra Mooker- 
jee. It required no common courage to raise one’s voice then in 
behalf of Hindu civilisation and point out the defects of Western 
institutions. In politics, the Permanent Settlement itself of Lord 
Cornwallis, which had done so much for the Lower Provinces, actual¬ 
ly needed an advocate for defending it against the onslaughts of a 
purblind political economy that ignored alt the graver considerations 
of statesmanship, ft seems that in the re-action that set in, many 
social and political institutions succeeded in regaining color. Only 
Kulinism and, to some extent, the wider institution of Caste itself, 
have not been able to recover their tost ground. The Brahman, that 
product of thirty centuries of intellectual and moral culture, is still 
looked upon as the representative of a crafty order whose progeni¬ 
tors were all incarnations of .stupidity, short-sightedness, selfishness, 
and authors ofjill the evils that oppress the land. Truth, however, 
is destined to outlive nil the attacks of folly and ignorance. The 
fierce onslaughts of Luther and his followers only served to purge 
Catholicism of its abuses andinvigoiate it for snatching away the 
first conquests of Protestantism. The Brahman has survived the 
logic of Charvaka, and the attacks of Buddhism and the later 
Vaishnavism of Bengal. There is little fear of his being swept 
away from the country by the rhodomontade of Dr. Sircar. Kulin¬ 
ism has survived at least six centuries and maintained its ground 
against young declarers, an $ debating-club oratory and the graver 
attacks of Puq&tVldyasagair. It is-ffot to be expected that it will 
suffer any injury from the abuse of “Idler" or the unreasoning 
attacks of psebdo-philanthropists in the daily or the periodical 
press! All that we would attempt to do-would'be to explain the 
, rationale of this “ order of aristocracy ” and rescue the memory of 
Ballal Sen from th^clapours of thoughtlessness and ignorance. 

* To understand thfe “action of Ballal Sen it is necessary to 
adverb in the first instance to the social history of Bengal during 
;the reign of Adisur. We have nothing to do with the question 
whether Adisur was a Kdyagtha or a Vaidya. The philosophical 
Indifference with which the late Dr. Rajendra Lalla Mitra treated 
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this'controversy has our entire concurrence. However scant may 
the materials be from which to construct a social history of Adi- 
sur’s period, the fact that immediately attracts our attention is 
that the Brahmans of Bengal, as a class, had during Adisut's 
reign degenerated so far as to forget their Vedas and the’ Vedic 
rituals. The great monarch wanted to perform a sacrifice. • There 
was nobody in Bengal competent by his Vedic knowledge to 
officiate in it. The King made a strict search. Disappointed 
with the result he applied to the ruler of Kanauj for a few learned 
individuals of the sacerdotal order. The very letter he wrote is 
extant to this day. The ruler of Kanouj complied, and sent five 
learned Brahmans with five Kayasthas at his correspondent's call. 
These were the progenitors of all the respectable Brahmans and 
respectable Kayasthas that exist in the country now. The older 
Brahmans have left descendants who, to this day, live as a separate 
class. The Brahmans from Kanouj received grants. of land from 
Adisur and settled in the country. 

The next great fact in the social history of Bengal is the 
distribution of the descendants of those Brahmans into classes 
by another monarch named Ballal Sen. The very fact of such a 
distribution implies that the original settlers must have multiplied 
by the time the distribution could be thought of. The English 
historian of Bengal bases on this incident his inference that Ballal 
could not be the son of Adisur. The original settlers could not, by 
any possibility, have multiplied to such an extent Tn courr$e of only 
a single reign however long as would make a classification desir¬ 
able. We have nothing to say of the genealogical document 
published with his edition of Veni Samhara by the late Babu 
Prosunno Comar Tagore of Calcutta, or of the materials con¬ 
tained in the archives of Pathuriaghatta from which that table 
was compiled. With the late Hurrish Chandra Mookerjee we 
believe that Dr. Marsbtfrairto be pitied fO'fr^viag overlooked 
those splendid muniments aF‘ the time'Ue ‘ wrote his history of 
Bengal. Seriously speaking, there can be no question about 
several reigns having intervened between those of Adisur and 
Ballal. At any rate, it may be fairly assumed that the descendants 
of the first Brahman settlers from Kanouj had become numerous 
by the time Ballal thought't>f distributing classes. The 

question that meets us on the threshold is what was the object 
of that distribution or what was its real character? Adisur had 
found the old Brahmans of - Bengal degenerated. He imported 
new ones deserving of the name. Tlteir descendants bight again 
degenerate and become useless for prlfestly offices. The degenera- 
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lion of the priestly class wa 3 looked upon as a direct consequence 
of the Sovereign’s misfule. A Brahman guilty of theft was not 
so • much a disgrace to his own community as to the king ruling 
over the country. The very necessity that dictated stealing and 
similar malpractices implied that the Sovereign had not made 
proper" arrangements for the offender’s support. Punishment 
there coifld be none on the offender himself. The Sovereign it 
was who was directed to go through an expiatory ceremony when 
any instance of the kind occurred. To keep the Brahmans above 
the necessity of working for their bread was the highest duty of 
the king. The elaborate treatise on kingly duties (Rajadharma) 
in the Xlith Book of the Makabharata mentions this repeatedly. 
While again the other classes were tied to the country, incapable 
of leaving it whenever they liked, and competent to migrate only 
after having obtained the permission of the ruler, the Brahman 
was free to migrate from country to country without the necessity 
of royal permission* The Bralimana was respected everywhere. 
His respect, however, depended upon his knowledge of the 
scriptures. As regards the Sovereign again, the learning of the 
Brahmans settled in his realm cast a glory ‘on His crown. * The 
Dharmafdstras of Manu and the Mah&bharata of Vyasa might 
not represent the actual state of Hindu society but might only be 
the ideal pictures existing in the brains of the Rishis of what 
that society shgj^jd be. The injunctions of the old Scriptures 
might not have much ^ficacy., For all that the picture is not 
i wholly ideal. It was onlyother day that an ancestor of the 
present^'house of Burdwan, which is noted for its gifts of rent- 
freehand to Brahpians, showed his low-caste suzerain of Vishnupur 
a circumvallation of Brkhman guests around his .guddi as the only 
defences he had as a territorial chief, and the Vishnupur magnate 
at once owned that that living wall of Brahmans conferred a 


greater glory on Burdwa 
earth, around his own fort.* 
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' Under these circumstances it may be fairly presumed that 
Ballal Sen felt a real anxiety about the reputation of the Brahmans 
of his time. As a king it was his highest duty to see that-the 
Brahmanas of his realm encountered no obstacles in the prosecution 
of their usual studies. The class had become numerous. Doubt¬ 
less, many of them were not up to the mark. The monarch 
accordingly divided the entire number into two broad, classes, 
Kulins and Crotriyas . The test he applied was not the stupid 
one which “Idler 0 mentions, viz,, the delay that occurred in 
respect of each arrival, but the sound one founded upon Scriptural 
learning. No examination of the kind with which we are familiar 
took place. No curriculum had been devised. No examiners 
with honorariums calculated according to the number of papers 
examined were appointed. No system of pass marks was invent¬ 
ed. On the other hand, reputation was availed of for assigning to 
each his place. This may look extraordinary to^ a generation 
familiar with competitive examinations. But it is the test that 
has ever been applied in India at least for regulating the bestowal 
of public honors. To this day, on occasions of shrad and 
marriage', when Pundits are invited and gifts made to them, the 
test of reputation ’ is applied for regulating the measure of the 
gift. Every Addhyaksha (supervisor of gifts) knows what the 
ability is of each Of the thousand guests invited under his direc¬ 
tion. Dispute regarding the measure of the gifts occurs very 
rarely. When it does arise, it is promptly setttf#lfo the spot by 
a dialectical disputation on a topic ^a#thd for the occasion. The 
dissatisfied guest, if possessed of ability, may display and 

there before a hundred impartial judge's. 

The test of reputation itself depends upon another tha’t fs„ at 
once tangible. Alflearhed Brahmanshave idles or chatushpathis , 
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i.e., schools or colleges of their own in which they have to lecture. 

- The students are fed and taught at the expense of the professor 
himself. Learning in this ancient land was never sold. The 
acquisition of knowledge involved the obligation- of teaching it 
to others. The numerical strength of each chatushpathi varied 
(and varies to this day) according to the competence of the pro¬ 
fessor owning it. Students flock around that professor from 
whom they expect the greatest benefit. An ignorant man lectur¬ 
ing in a chatushpathi amid dozens of students is an impossibility. 
Very frequently again the same professor lectures on several 
branches of study. Such men are objects of universal regard. 
It may, therefore, be easily understood that Ballal Sen, by adopting 
the test of reputation in his classification, adopted the only test 
that was then applied to the Brahmans. And here wS should 
add that the word grotriya, by which he named the comparatively 
inferior class, djd not connote any degrading attribute whatever. 
In the Mahabharata, the Ramayana; and the Puranas, the word 
grotriya implies a Brahman well-versed in the Vedas and other 
Scriptures. Ballal, by applying that term to the Brahmans 
distinguished by it, did not hurt their feelings or degrade them in 
the esteem of others. He only selected a certain number from 
tho Brahmanas of the time who enjoyed a superior reputation 
for learning. These he called Kulins or men of high families. 
The thrice three attributes of Kulinism, viz., piety of conduct, 
humility, learning, reputation, sojourns to sacred spots, purity, 
abstention from degrading practices, penances, and charity, 
represent only an ideal. In making the order hereditary, Ballal only 
followed a practice at once ancient and universal. It was no 
temporal order of nobility that this, great monarch founded. It 
was a sacerdotal order, a nobility of priests, founded upon learn¬ 
ing and conduct. If he could not foresee and provide against 
some of the evils that would affect the order in course of time, is he 

- to be blamed on that account as the author of an institution that 

has sat like an^iqcubus on the country ? If .Bn^gaL^d continued 
under her, Hin^a monarchs, would not l^ose^uses have been 
checked? , >4 y 

Polygamy is the .only evil that the detrac|prs of Ballal urge 
.against, his Kulinism. Surely, it implies 3. lamentable ignorance* 
of history, of even contemporary history., to suppose that.poly-, 
gam$ flourishes only among Kulins Vur that Bahai’s ■'KuTinisnv 
introduced it for the first time into Bengal c>r cy0n f gave it any 
‘peW lmpetus. The fact i%-yvel| known thgi polygamy prevailed 
among all the four orders! of the Aryan settlers, ja India. ^Jn 
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the age of the Makabharata this was undoubtedly the case. The 
Sanskrit equivalent for wife has no sigular form. It is alwayg a 
plural substantive. Pundit Vidyasagar, in his celebrated second 
pamphlet, on polygamy, made a heroic attempt to prove from the 
Hindu Scriptures that a Brahman cannot lawfully take more than 
one Brahmani wife. A verse of Manu, describing a fanciful 
state of society, was the foundation of the Pundit's argument. 
Kshatriya chiefs, who were certainly included by Manu in his 
Dwijatinam of verse 12, Chapter III, took as many wives as they 
liked from their own order. A clever writer in Bangadargana 
gave Vidyasagar’s celebrated and much-vaunted pamphlet its 
quietus. At any rate, if the argument drawn from Manu, Chap¬ 
ter III, verse 12, be conceded to be sound, so many frivolous 
exceptions occur in the Hindu Scriptures,:—exceptions against 
which Pundit Vidyasagar could not venture to urge anything 
and which are really incapable of being refined» away by the 
dialectical skill of all the reformers put together,—that the 
injunction against a plurality of spouses taken, from the husband's 
own order, if it really exists, is completely nullified. Sydney 
Smith himself might have envied the inimitable banter with 
which some of the effects of those gastric exceptions were shown 
by, as is believed, Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, in Bangadar - 
fana, in course of the article already alluded to. 

t No doubt, among the Kulins of Bengal exceptional individuals 
here and there might have been seen with more than dozens of wivei; 
But the rule was otherwise. For every 99 Kulins having each a : 
single wife, only one might be seen with a plurality of spouses. 
Among the earlier Crotriyas themselves, plural marriages were- 
not rare. In a country where marriage is looked upon as -an 
obligatory ceremony, Where grown up maidenhood instead of 
being an honor is looked upon as a social disgrace, Where 
perpetuation of lineage is regarded as a sacred duty, where 
the population consists of more women than men, polygamy 
will become a ifecessary institution. Total be¬ 

sides, is a greater evil than the position 
monism was the necessary development of thegfut of marriage¬ 
able women in the matrimonial market of the West. The rapid 
growth of Utah under both Smith and Brigham Ybung 
that- polygamy is not thfet rotten excrescence' on 
body which demands instant amputation. The 
not the only Consideration involved in the question, <= 
formers are always carried aWay by their zeal ia"ar r 
direction with eyes blind-folded. Like the Spanish phtil_ iJW _ 
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Las Casas they can take away the fetters of the American Indian 
for binding therewith the African Negro, quoting Scripture as 
their authority. Sexual misery forms an infinitessimal portion of 
the sum total of human misery on this earth. Millions in Bengal 
live upon only one meal a day and own wretched huts for shelter¬ 
ing themselves against a burning sun, drenching showers, and the 
cold night-dew. They are shoeless and wear rags from year’s 
end to year's end. Only philanthrophy that is miscroscopic can 
select sexual misery for treatment and cure from among the vast 
mass of misery that sits on this land. What would these persons 
have ? Our girls growing up in single blessedness all around us 
and remaining maidens to their death-day? If such a prospect 
cannot hurt their feelings, consistency should dictate a suspen¬ 
sion of gush at the sight of neglefcted co-wives even if the latter 
were numerically ten times larger than they really are. 

For good'or for evil, polygamy is daily becoming a thing of 
the past. Under the impetus of Western culture, a youth willingly 
taking a second wife is now as rare as a hippopotamus in the 
Ganges or a whale in the Bay of Bengal. To strike at a dead 
institution implies only Quixotic chivalry: 1 PuntHt Vidyasagar, 
rusting with inaction after the failure of his^first movement, had 
conjured up a phantom for the satisfaction of laying it cheaply. At 
any rate, it is too late in' the day to attack Kulinism on the ground 
of the polygamous' marriages it is supposed to foster. It was 
a sacerdotal aristocracy that Ballala had created. If its character 
has changed, that change has b&en due to the • influence of Time, 
a very f potent factor in human history which modern science 
unhappily very frequently ignores. Ballala can be abused for 
these changes with as little justice as the Apostles for the 
schisms that divide tnodern Christianity, or fbe Founder himself 
of that Teligio'n of love and universal brotherhood for the murders 
efif the Inquisition. 

\ PHA&GAVA. 

* * * . ' ’ * 

C 

[Nora.—Regarding the * proverbial’'economy* of the Suvarnabaniks, we 
«Wok the writer ignores thp changes brought abput by Time. * The claims of 
kindred*'-when preferred, are not disallowed in Banja families. The fact is, 
that , the Benya disdains dependence .on relatives 1 and is , never idle. As regard^ 
PundjJ; Vidyasagar, again, we chprish deep respect for his memory.. We think 
that the writer is not correct in his statement that the eminent philanthropist, 
fn his crueade-agatastFOligamy, “ conjured up a phantom-for layifeg it cheaply 
$fcpr»wf» n«WMor the move.*—Bn., If. if.] 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT. 

The Famine Commission. 

Mr. Elliott’s splendid work for Hoshangabad was rewarded 
by Sir William Muir by an appointmeitt as Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment, of the North Western Provinces. One of the most 
serious obstacles to the perfect success of our regime is the fact 
that the Secretariats* which are the mainsprings of the adminis¬ 
tration, have been so largely composed of mep devoid of 
experience in the great world’s ways and the microcosm afforded 
by the district. Mankind is not governed by bundles. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to overrate thf advantage, both to the 
individual and the community, of Secretariat experience gained 
when the judgment is ripe and some insight has been attained 
as to the springs of human action and the mechanism of society. 
Mr. Elliott’s intimate knowledge of Indian character and customs 
stood him is. good stead in this new post, carrying him far above 
the soul-depreSsing files and dockets in which so many Secretaries 
are content to wallow. His broad sympathies with fellow-creatures 
led him to enter on a crusade against the hideous practice of 
infanticide among Rajput clans. In official routine he inaugurated 
some useful reforms. He. it was who set the principle of tesljjpg 
Police work by percentage borne, by convictions, to cases 
reported, and established a wholesome rivalry amongst District 
staffs by arranging them in a varying order of merit. Op him 
devolved the Superintendence of the Census of 1871-f in the 
North-West, a ‘task the difficulty of which his colleagues who have 
just passed through the ordeal, of 1891 may be able to appreciate. 

After a brief period sfKpat m 1877 in the “general line” e» 
Commissioner of the Mirdt Division, .Mr. Elliott had the oppor* 
tunity, for which so many able men sigh and sigh in vain, of 
proving his. mettle by a crucial test. A terrible famine broke out 
m Southern India; and. officers gifted with fwnrii/iqg power*-an 4 
exhaustless energy were needed to direct the^ppe/afcis£*s f<y r el i e f. 
Mr. Elliott was named jointly with Sif’ < 5 . Moncrief? to ge'fve as ' 
Famine Commissioner ^ Mysore, ’ mft v Agw> | 
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scope of his labours was enlarged by the formation of a Famine 
Commission for the purpose of investigating the causes of 
these terrible visitations and prescribing remedial action. He 
Jbecame Secretary to that body; and it is no disparagement to his 
associates to affirm that his hand is evident in nearly every page 
of the four large blue*books in which their report was laid before 
the British Parliament. His work in this sphere has bad more 
far-reaching consequences and is more important than any per¬ 
formed during a long and busy career: and we must linger awhile 
in describing its scope. 

The instructions given by the India Office to the Famine 
Commission were as vague as most of the utterances of that official 
Delphi. They were, however, amplified by the Government of 
India in a minute penned with a statesrhan-like breadth. The 
Commission were to ascertain how far focal, peculiarities of admi¬ 
nistration, tenure, soil, water-supply, density of population, and 
systems of cultivation tend to intensify or mitigate famine. They 
were to guage the comparative power of' the agricultural popu¬ 
lation in different Provinces to resist the effects; of drought; their i 
relative wealth, and the relation of their well-being to the varied 
forms of land tenure. As regards the spCcies^pf relief to be afford¬ 
ed, the battle of large against small and scattered works Was to 
be fought out to the bitter end. The Commission were told to 
point out the limitations to the duty of Government in the matter of 
food-supply. * They were to discuss the influence of forests and 
irrigation on food. ■ The great* question-- of transit was to be 
threshed out: how far road and water carriage were suscep¬ 
tible * of improvement; how the blocks on railways resulting 
frofn* abnormal pressure on staff and rolling-stock might be mini¬ 
mized. The financial responsibility for famine relief was to be 
defined. Filially, its Whole,'.mechanism in every’’'shape'must be 

• serltinized jind* If -wef*^s£ry; remodelled/ The programme was 

Wen # such a dlulfcojP for work as 
the future'l^ieufenaht-Governor of Bengal: out lie set about the 
task of performance with characteristic ardour. *' A series of inter¬ 
rogatories was framed and circulated to* officials with special experi¬ 
ence and othe&whose position had brought them ill close contact 

* ttfifh ’fHe - The replies, eficfl&d fill*nearly a thousand 

Closely-prlntSid plgegdf foolscap size. Th^%ass of information 

.was Supplemented by personal experience gained in visits paid to 
hourly every Provincfe.. The question -df irrigation as a prophyl- 
lactic was so large as to necessitate the apporhttfibnt of a special 
Committee who traversed the regions watered by canals and const* 
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dered -on the spot the various problems they offer. The report is 
i n two parts, with as many bulky volumes of evidence. The first 
part deals with relief: the second with measures of protection and* 
preservation. The curtain rises with a geographical sketch of the 
peninsula which brings into clear relief the conditions tending to 
produce famine. Its primary cause is drought,—an abnormal 
cessation of the rains at the period when the great winter rice crops 
is approaching maturity. The tracts most liable to famine are 
those with an annual rainfall ranging between 30 and 35 inches. 
Famines have occurred at varying intervals since the dawn of civi¬ 
lization : but the earliest of which we have any detailed record 
devasted Bengal in 1730-^ There is too much reason to believe 
that this famine was intensified by the callous greed of certain high 
officials and their understrappers who formed a “ ring,” as we 
should call jjl npv#-a$days, fot the -purpose of raising the price of 
grain. A third 'of the population of the Lower Provinces, then es¬ 
timated to contain thirty million souls, is* believed to have perished. 
In 1784 scarcity* ravaged Upper India, which, if less destructive to 
Jjfe, was far more widely felt. In 1807 Madras was a sufferer, and 
then for the first time we see some recognition of the principle 
that the adaption of ^plief measures is incumbent on Government. 
Large remissions of land revenue were granted and loans were # 
made to landed proprietors. It was sought to stimulate private 
trade by bounties on grain imported and guaranteeing a mini¬ 
mum price to importers. A further step in advance was made in 
1837-8, when the Upp$r PrdTiiices and the adjoining native 
states suffered grievously from a failure of their crops. The prin¬ 
ciple was then laid down that employment must be provided' 
for able-bodied sufferers by Government; while the maintenance 
of the helpless was primarily a charge on private charity. Public 
works which cost twenty lakhs pi rupees Wjere'*set on foot/ ahd 
relief committees were orgaftiapd? fo- each tp admi pb l iej ' . 

funds’ devised 'HpiN- public sifescnptions, s 

grants. y€afs * passed by without a' - serlou.^faillpfe' of/the 

crops; and our raters had begun to flatter themselves that the 
spectre of famine had been laid. Their optimism received a ru^e; 
shock in May 1866 whence discovery was suddedto made* that 
the markets througbquft Offcsi were depleted. 
furnished the monsAset in, tutting off ac'dB$WPwP| while the 
only land communicatioh aVailable t was an unmetalled road which 
each rainy season made a’quagmire. The pedantry died' off’ ljy 
hundreds of - thotftewds, $nd the moi^plity only stayed in 
November when the Bengal Government rushing from thq extreme 4 
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of apathy to that of unreasoning panic, poured forty thousand tons 
of rice into the country, much of which was sold for a mere song. 

* . This prodigality was repeated on a vaster scale in Behar, 
where acute distress followed the failure of the autumn rain in 
1873: Sir Richard Temple, who then occupied the Belvedere 
gadt, t saw in this calamity an outlet for his almost superhuman 
activity^ He laid it down as an axiom that in times of famine 
private trade was but a broken reed to lean on; and that it was 
incumbent on Government to prevent mortality and distress at 
all costs. With this end in view nearly half a million tons of 
grain were imported, mostly from Burma, and distributed by way 
of loans to agriculturists from dep6ts scattered over Behar. The 
landless class were enabled to earn a liberal grain wage on what 
were euphemistically termed Relief works; but the tests exacted 
were little more than nominal and, in point of fact the staff of 
life was distributed freely to all comers. In fine, a quarter of the 
population of Behar was supported for several months at a cost 
to the state of six and a half million sterling, much of which 
went to swell the gains of middlemen. But for the self-reliance 
and self-respect inherent in the Indian character the entire fabric 
of society would have received a fatal shock. Far different was 
fhe fate of sufferers in the Madras Presidency during the famine 
which followed a drought in 1876 and an irregular monsoon in 
the following year. At the very outset much precious time was 
wasted owing to a difference of opinion between the Supreme and 
the Local Government as to the character of the relief works which 
should be set on foot. The first preferred small and scattered 
ones, 'bringing relief home to every man’s door: the second 
strenuously advocated large and highly centralized operations, 
"f aught by the bitter experience gained in Behar the Government 
of India impressed on its subordinates that while -no pains were 
to be spared to save life, it was futile to aim at #f>$v ei ion of 
all suffering. Everyone is agreed on the foI$ mm worse of 
indiscriminate private charity; but the fact often escapes recogni¬ 
tion that thfe evil is multiplied a thousand fold when Government 
is the offender. The maxim Is unimpeachable; but it must have 
feee&'.due to a sense of humour unsuspected in so august a body 
that led Lord Lytton’s council to dispatch Sir Richard Temple to 
preach the new Gospel in the benighted South. The Madras 
famine however, set economy at defiance and cost the State eight 
agd a half million sterling. 

T*he inferences to be tfrawn from past history are set forth 
with great precision in Mr* Elliott’s report* .We must be prepared* 
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it seems to face a scarcity with partial distress in some portion of 
the Empire in two years out of nine and a famine once in twelve 
years. Every province may expect drought with its inevitable, 
result once in eleven or twelve years; and a great famine twice 
in a century. The greatest number ever likely to be simultaneous-* 
ly afflicted is thirty millions. As distress or plenty varies directly 
with the harvests, it is well to know that a peasant who gathers 
in half an average crop can 'scrape along’ till the earth shaft again 
yield her increase: but famine becomes a certainty when the 
produce falls below a quarter of that of an ordinary year. Taking 
price as a criterion we find that when rice sells at eight to- 
ten seers per rupee, the danger signal must be considered as. 
hoisted, but material conditions vary so enormously that the price 
test is not ©f universal application. The direct mortality from, 
famine is by no means so great as is commonly supposed—far less,, 
in fact,' than that resulting from epidemics which often occur in, 
times of plenty; but distress undoubtedly impairs fecundity and. 
cause a drop in the birth-rate. It is cheering to learn that India, 
has a marvellous recuperative power; and that famines.show a 
tendency to become less acute in modern times. 

Turning from cause to effect, Mr. Elliott’s commission laid it 
down ’ as a fundamental dogma that the battle with famine lies 
within the scope of the duties of an Indian Government; first, 
because such calamities transcend all private effort, and secondly 
because the State is here the landlord. But the interference of 
Government must be beneficial, and not such as to check the 
operations of thrift and self-reliance. Indian Society rests on 
the ties of family and village; and these primitive organisations, 
combined with the national frugality and foresight, enable if to 
resist a strain which would ruin communities more highly deve¬ 
loped. The first ^symptoms of famine are never shown by the 
enorlnous class which tills its own lands; for it has resources in 
the shape of stocks, or credit which enable it to hold out for 
several months, perhaps, even to tide over the crop-failure. It is 
the landless labourer, the artizan and small trader, the beggar, the 
cripple and the leper, the dependent on a family well-tp-do in 
ordinary times, who feel the first pangs of-want. Candidates fpr 
relief are ranged in two classes—those who are incapable of 
work and those from whom some form of labour maj.- be exacted.* 
In the case of the first it fe M^gr eat importance.J|u§the inception 
of relief works should too long del^H^for them, the 

constitutions of the ^l^^p^d may be fatafiy enfeebled. ft is, 
therefore, essential tlp^sa'fist ppfalic wprks to be undertaken. 
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in the event of famine should be prepared in each district in ad« 
vance. These might be connected with roads, drainage or water 
Supply and should be placed in as close proximity as possible to 
fee habitations of the distressed. The “ distance test M as it is 
’called, i.e., insistence on candidates for employment traversing a 
certain distance in search of work is condemned, and very rightly 
so, by the Commission. They object, too, to the intervention of 
the contractor while admitting that a gang or two of the more able- 
bodied might be employed on piece work. Organization and con¬ 
trol should rest primarily on trained Engineers under the general 
supervision of the District Collector. The task exacted should be 
seventy-five per cent of that rendered by a labourer in ordinary 
times; the dole, whether in grain or money, should be such as to 
furnish subsistence to the labourer and his helpless depen¬ 
dents. The case of those unable to work is to be met by alms 
distributed as far as possible in village centres through the duly- 
controlled agency of village officers. The camp and poor-house- 
organizations with which it were sought to stem the tide of famine 
in Madras are open to grave and radical objections. It is our 
primary duty to preserve the mechanism of village and family 
intact. The principle in dealing with the great question of food 
supply is non-interference with private trade, save in such excep¬ 
tional cases as a combination among dealers to raise prices, or 
communications so defective as to deter enterprize. Then and then 
only should the State intervene and import grain into famine-strick¬ 
en tracts. The old-fashioned nostrum for famine, the storing of 
grain in times of plenty is utterly futile in dealing with the vast 
population of Upper India. In this respect the duty of Govern¬ 
ment is to watch over the course of trade, and facilitate it by 
providing communications and canals. Minor, but still important, 
measures of relief are the grant of remissions of revenue and loans 
to the landed classes. The first should be made conditional on 
similar concessions being made to the peasantry. In regard to the 
second, the Behar Famine of I874 elicited the fact that advances 
by Government are faithfully repaid* and involve small risk of 
financial loss. They should be devoted primarily to the purchase 
of bullocks and seed * grain. Lastly, the responsibilities of local 
bodies—Municipalities and District Boards—as to co-operation in 
‘Famine prevention and relief must be declared and defined with 
strictness. The chain,of official subordination in relief measures, 
should range from 'the Head of the Administration through a new 
.Department to be termed tha£ of the Direction of Agriculture and 
* Famine relief, Commissioners of Divisions, District officers; those 
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in charge of Circles or groups of villages, down to the village head¬ 
men. In order to secure uniformity of procedure, a draft Famine 
Code was submitted by the Commission. It needs but a superficial 
acquaintance with the public measures of the decade which has 
followed this epoch-making report to recognize the fact that nearly 
every recommendation it contained has been adopted by the 
Indian Government o* si sic omnes l Would that the vyork of 
the Commissions which succeed each other each winter as that 
does the scorching heats were as pregnant of great and lasting 
results! 
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MR. GEORGE DAS MERGES. 

The world knows more of its impostors and cut-throats than 
of men who have really benefited it. We all know who the great 
slaughterers were of antiquity, who the killers were of their kind. 
That which is called History is for the most part a record of crimes 
and misdeeds. History, however, is silent as to the names of the 
true benefactors of mankind. Who invented the plough? who 
first thought of breaking the horse or the bullock for becoming the 
mate of man in the work of producing food for both by tillage of 
the soil? who first invented the boat, the absence of which 
had made rivers impassable and separated communities as effec¬ 
tually as America from EuVogfe before Columbus ? Who first in¬ 
vented the loom that minister* to the modesty of human nature 
' and gives man a second skin tough enough to resist the inclemen¬ 
cies of the weather? who first made the earthen-pot, the axe, the 
saw, the chisel, a‘nd a thousand other instruments that have done 
so much for humanity? Alas! those benefactors of their species,— 
those high priests of the infteUectdal world,—will for ever remain 
unknown. 

* - So far as history is concerned, the spirit of our dream has 
Been slightly altered. It is no longer vulgar to treat of Arkwright 
and Cartwright, of James Watt and Smeaton, amid its graver busi¬ 
ness of recording court intrigues and the massacres of successful 
Generals. It is this that encourages us to admit the following 
brief record of a remarkable man that has passed away from 
among us j*-of one who, while aKye, though not known to many, 
employed his-talenfcs for facilitating. further conquesli over time and 
nature. , .... 

Mr. George Das M^rces, who is known in India gfjpf Mechanical 
Engineer of great capacity, breathed his last, iflrrm$%5th year, on 
tljp 13th of November, of pneumonia, ^ * - 

Being an Eurasia%r afid <a countrywho haft^hrned by 
of his 'l^iis^-^erseverattdk exer- 

it our ..ftoiplen 'duty Ik place on 
-^ndExemplary life,'partly out #f personal 
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respect, but chiefly to prove to the world, by means of a real 
example, that the Eurasians have among them men of superior 
ability and renown. 

Mr. George Das Merces began life as an apprentice in the 
Government dockyard. After he had served his time, he was 
appointed as an Engineer on one of Her Majesty’s men. of war, 
where he distinguished himself, while still young, by his, assiduity 
and a complete knowledge of his profession. He was not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with having earned golden opinions for himself 
in but a limited though influential sphere, for he displayed an 
early craving for a more general or rather public recognition of 
his services; and in order to obtain this he set to work with an 
earnestness and firmness of resolve that seldom fail to carry 
one to the goal of success. He did succeed, for after a short service 
in the Indian Marine, he launched into a most successful and profit¬ 
able undertaking in the form of the Phoenix Oil Mills which were 
exclusively and extensively furnished with machines of his own 
invention, and which he has now given to the commercial world 
as Merces’ Patent simplified and enlarged. It was awarded a first 
class certificate of Honor with a Silver medal in the Calcutta 
International Exhibition of 1883^4 where it stood out decidedly 
unequalled alongside any English patent. Simple in structure, 
it is adapted for use in three awysj. by steam, bullock, or hand 
power. A Punkah-pulling machine which was in hand, and might 
have come into use by the next hot season, has unfortunately been 
left unfinished, but we trust that one of his experienced brothers 
at Messrs. Walsh, Lovett & Co., or Messrs. Jessop & Co^ will take 
up and study his plan with a view to complete it. The plan is, 
we understand, so far complete as to give a professionaH^ind a 
clear idea of the principles upon which Mr. Merces was working . 
out this new invention. 

Mr, Das Merces was married to the elder daughter, and 
eldest child, of Mr. Cones, partner of the firm of Messrs. Sanders 
and Cones, publishers pi pur. contemporary, the Calcutta Review, 
in its palmiest days. 
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THE EULOGY OF WISDOM: 

Suggested by a passage in Lucretius. 

’Tis sweet when waves are lashed, and tempests roar, 
And the forked lightnings from the rent clouds leap, 
To stand upon the wasting, surf-beat shore, 

And watch another’s dangers on the deep. 

’Tis sweet to gaze on battles pitched below. 

Hear faihtly the rude shock of angered foes, 

To see the ranks thin and the red blood flow, 

Nor be a sharer in their mortal woes. 

* 

Not that we seek to see men suffer pain ; 

Nor take delight in human misery ; 

Nor that their loss to us perchance is gain ; 

But—while we watch their anguish we are free. 

But sweeter far,_to have a shrine within ’5 

The lofty temples of the iTuly wise ; 

Aboye the moving world's distracting din, 

^ Deeyp in the stainless blue of stormless skies. 

* t. 

And thence, while Wisdom fortifies! t$NS$oul, ... . 

To look down the busy, restless throngs 

Eagerly seeking tjiat unseen, last goal,.. 

Where all shall find the peace f^-sthi^fi each, longs. 

Poor, wayward,' wandering^brother, ffeSfsore, worn, 

Mad with the roar of many-voiced .life, 

Up hither frwj-.the restless battle-bourne, 

Welcome to Halcybn realms which know no strife. 

■■ afc*. r. ■ 

Here lies life’s only path j not where yon throngs 
. Hid o'earth’s glad flowers ’neath 1 dark, mourning veils; 
"KVtfie unrmitred priests ^thought belongs 
The charity that g&#&not, nor fails* 
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The changeless hope, the endless life is theirs, 

Theirs the heroic victor’s calm repose; 

Wreath round their altar's horns thy thorny cares; 

Breathe in their willing ears thy tale of woes; 

Lay in their ever helpful hands thy hand; 

Dwell on their eyes, bright beneath shaggy brows*: 

A willing arm supports thee. ’Tis the land, 

The still land, where the peaceful olive grows 

That spreads around thee wide; thine heart has grown 
Kinder and larger, and holds all mankind. 

Thy deadliest foe draws near: wilt strike him down ? 

The wounds thyself inflicted thou dost bind. 

As is the god such is the worshipper.* 

Let Wisdom’s be the shrine where thou dost pray; 

And the great lives of sages gone will stir 
In thee a life which shall not pass away. 

■ . A. DXGGES. 


* This line is a translation of the Hindu proverb yatha devastatha bkaktah* 
For a literal translation of the words, of which free use has been made above 
see Bohn’s edition of Bacon’s Essays. Lord Bacon either translated the passage 
from memory, Or purposely paraphrased it in his essay On Truth. 
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RECORD OF RIGHTS AND SETTLEMENT OF 

- RENTS IN BEHAR. 

. .. 1 0 > 

I. The Cadfl&tral survey is the burning question of the hour 
in Behar. It has alarmed Zemindars and raiyats alike. Consterna¬ 
tion is spreading far and wide art the country. The meetings held 
here and there, and repOfted^n the newspapers are no index of 
the actual .aqxiety and alarm that have been occasioned. 

Behais are agitating because they hope something from our 
^present Lieutenant-Governor. They have lately had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing aad^eading him, so far as is possible in flying, 
gubernatorial visits. They found him a shrewd observer, fraak'in 
his public utterances, strong and business-like in his actions, and 
kind and affable in his manners. And they believe that if he is 
once convinced of the inexpediency of the Cadastral survey and 
record of rights in Behar, he will drop it. 

II. Tl|Sj|question ought to be discussed in an impartial spirit. 
It is useless and I am afraid mischievous to harp upon oppressed 
ryots and the Permanent settlement of the Zemindars. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act is passed, and, for good or for evil, is 
the law of the land. Under the provisions of chapter X of tbiff act* 
the Local Government has power and authority to Order sugfiHkur- 
veys. The question is simply reduced to this 5 * _ 

(a) Is it necessary or expedient -to undertake a gc pp/gl 
survey and record of rights in Behar atihepresent moment^K 
the near future. 
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(b) Who should bear the costs, and in what proportion ? 

III. Now it should be seen whether the intended survey is 
necessary or not, the question of expediency is to be discussed here¬ 
after. \The necessity so far as it appears from the Official Gazette 
is, that there is no complete record of tenants’ rights and rents, 
and Government requires it," perhaps for statistical purposes. 
There is ho further necessity. But it appears from the Resolution, 
that ryots have not come to know, or care not to know, the rights 
conferred on them by the Bengal Tenancy Act and consequently 
it is desirable to press the rights home as it were, to the ryot,, and 
ask him to pay 3^ annas an acre, by instalments if necessary, and 
enter at once into a long and expensive litigation with his landlord. 
And there is further hope held out, that a Zemindar may get more 
rent, if it is found and proved that his ryot holds more land than he 
has contracted for. 

No one will deny, that it is very good and desirable for a 
Government to have such a record ; but the question is when and 
how and at whose cost, and here we enter the arena of practical 
politics. 

We have seen there is no other necessity. We should exa¬ 
mine next whether it is desirable, at the present moment, on be* 
hhlf of the landlord or of the tenant. 

The Local Government intends to proceed under chapter X 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act.-—VIII of 1885. Under section 102 ' 
of that Act, the particulars to be recorded and consequently to be 
determined, among others, are:—the class of the tenant, the nature 
of his holding, the situation, quantity and the boundary of his land, 
the rent payable, the contract, and special conditi^ft%and incidents 
of the tenancy. 

We see from the above that most complicated questions 
of law and fact concerning the rights of ryots and landlords 
shall have to be decided; and these decisions are expected or 
desired to be of a lasting nature, if not absolutely final. Here 
the discussion ^brought-into a nut shell and is reduced to this:— 
whether it is desirable to have these decisions arrived at by the slow, 
but voluntary, natural, and judicial processes in the Civil Courts, 
or by a summary manner in the revenue department, presided over 
by officers, who in all likelihood, have little or no experience of 
. judicial procedure. It is no doubt admitted, that thosi|* who appeal 
Civil Courts, both ryots as well as landholders, hava their rights 

interests defined, determined, and confirmed in a satisfactory 
manner. I believe durpzesent Lieutenant-Governor is a believer 
in our Civil Couris andthe cumbrous but safe English method of 
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procedure and evidence, and their value and assistance in arriving 
at a correct finding of fact or of law. There is no questioning the # 
fact that our Civil Courts come in most cases to correct findiftgs> 
so far as human methods which are not infallible permit. From 
the very nature of the case, oral evidence plays an important part 
in the decision of rent suits, or suits relating to tenures. , In Civil 
Courts, one case is taken at a time, each case is decided on its 
own merits, the decision in one case is not admissible in another; 
litigants are represented by pleaders, who try their best to do what 
they can for their clients, the best and the worst of the case of 
each*party are brought to the notice of the Court. Witnesses are 
cross-examined, irrelevant evidence is thrown out. The court 
gives reasons for its coming to a decision in extenso , which deci¬ 
sion is of course subject to appeal. Can it be argued for an in¬ 
stant that there will be the same patient and careful hearing before 
the Revenue officer? Would he not, from the very nature of his posi¬ 
tion, and inexperience, be inclined to act in a mechanical manner ? 

Is it not likely that he will act in accordance with pre-conceived 
ideas, rather than with judicial impartiality, which is acquired by 
long experience, and which looks to nothing, but the merits of 
each particular case ? There is no doubt, that provision is made 
under section 107 gf the Act, for the procedure to be adopted by 
the Revenue officers.; but the above mentioned defects, and the 
necessarily summary method, make the safeguards utterly use¬ 
less. The officers deputed, will be generally persons, however 
intelligent and skilful they may be in their own work, little 
conversant with judicial methods and consequently, it is not un¬ 
likely thsl they will commit many and serious blunders. Take- 
an instance:—A revenue officer enters a village and takes* tfjSt 
the first case of a landlord against one of his ryots; the Zemindar^; 
claims a rent higher than what the tenant admits; the laiypT 
lord- on account of his inability to produce reliable evidence 
against this particular ryot,' fails to substantiate his claim; he 
loses and his statements are disbelieved. Is it preposterous £* 
suppose, that the revenue officer, situated.as he is, when ce conies 
to deal with the other ryots of the-landlord, will be more inclined 
than not, to disbelieve the statement of the landlord and Relieve 
the tenant ? Will not the prejudice created^ the first case exert 
a strong influence ia the decision of most, if hot all the subsequent 
cases?' Are there not many little things; which though absolutely 
inadmissible, will influence ’the revenue officer on account ©f hn 
position and previous Hsnt of tr|iajpjg. Hundreds of casfcs ma f 
be pointed out in which there is seti|*j|r,danger of failure of^fustfej^* 
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but I think it is not necessary for me to enlarge upon this subject 
„ any further. 

It may be argued on behalf of Government, that there 
is provision for appeal under Sec. 10S of the Code, and the defects 
will be ctired by the special Judge who will probably be an ex¬ 
perienced judicial officer; but I believe the appellate court will be 
able to undo very little of the mischief committed below. From 
the summary nature of the trial before the Lower Court, there will 
be very little material for the special Judge to come to a right and 
fair conclusion upon. And the question in appeal will be, not 
whether the lower court has come to a right conclusion, but can the 
appellant show that the revenue officer has come to a wrong con¬ 
clusion. 

The hope held out to the Zemindars, that on measurement, 
they will get excess lands if any, held by tenants, is very chimeri¬ 
cal. Such instances will be few and far between, and they will not 
at all be sufficient to counterbalance the expense, anxiety and 
litigation, that the survey proceedings will entail. Moreover, if 
there be any excess land found, the simple defence of the ryot will 
be, that he does not hold at a rate of rent per bigha, but pays a. 
certain Jama for the whole holding within specified boundaries, and 
if his holding turns out to be larger-in area he is not bound to pay 
for it, this position taken up by the ryot is very difficult to assail, 
and there will not be sufficient time or machinery at the disposal 
of the survey officer to decide this point*satisfactorily. 

If the Government Wants a record of rights and settlement of 
pents for its own statistical purposes, and is not particular or care¬ 
ful as to fbe means adopted to secure that purpose, there is no 
room for argument; but if the Government is really desirous, as it 
^appears it is, to come to a final, but correct*., careful determina¬ 
tion of the rights, liabilities and status of Zemindar# and tenants, 
it should, in my opinion, leave the matter to jthe ordinary civil tri¬ 
bunals of the country, who are determined to, and in due course of 
time will, satisfactorily decide these points. 

So far we haVe discussed the so-called necessity or desirabi¬ 
lity of the Cadastral Survey in Behar. Let us see whether it is 
expedient for the Government to undertake the settlement at the 
present moment or in the near future. 

' It is well known that atthe time of the enactment of these 
provisio&s of the Bengal Tenancy Act, there was considerable 
apprehension on all sides, as to the actual working of these sec¬ 
tions when applied to any eaEteg&ve or large area. The Secretary 
of §|ite for India, gave t$»alifj€d and restricted sanction t» the 
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enactment of these provinces. From the debate in Council, it 
appears, His Excellency the President, was not unaware or un,- * 
mindful of the difficulty of the actual working of these sections; * 
and was therefore obliged to make the following observations , 

“ He had been very much struck, by the almost complete 
unanimity of opinion which prevailed in the Council as to the 
utility of this Chapter (referring of course to all the sections of 
Chapter X of the B. T. Act). At the same time, he was perfectly 
able, to comprehend the natural anxiety which its unreserved 
application over very extensive areas would occasion both to the 
raiyats and the Zemindars. Regarding the question in the ab¬ 
stract (the italics are mine) it was perfectly obvious that one of 
the first steps towards the cessation of litigation and ill-feeling, 
between antagonistic interests, was, that they should each know 
exactly what belonged to them. No one, his Excellency imagined, 
not even the Honorable Member himself could in theory (the 
italics are mine) be opposed to the introduction of this Chapter. 
At the. same time his Excellency could assure the Honorable 
member (who wanted the omission of this Chapter), that not only 
in deference to the suggestions madg fjp them by the Secretary 
of State, but also from their own appreciation of the exigencies 
of the case, the Government of Ipdia would be indisposed to 
consent to the application of the sections referred to, otherwise 
than in the sense and spirit recommended by Lord Kimberley.’ 1 

The matter was afterwards taken up by ttys predecessor of 
our present Lieutetiant-Governor, but after mature consideration' 
better opinion prevailed and the matte* was allowed t«f be 
dropped. ' ‘ 

We should next consider whether it is expedient or desirably* 
on behalf of the landlord* or the ryot to hav* recourse to the 
General Survey as proposed. It is a well known principle of 
human action, that a man, if he has free choice, launches into 
business or enters into transactions at .a- time and under cir¬ 
cumstances he thinks most favorable to him. By the proposed 
Cadastral Survey, all the ryots arisi| landlords,* without any ex¬ 
ception, and against their will, wiU be drawn into the vortex 
of settlement proceedings. The father of the family might be 
lying ill i« bed, its main support might have passed away # few 
days before, marriage days might have been fixed and prepara¬ 
tions commenced, or the family might be at the point of paying 
off old debts by years of continued economy. These and hibS: 
domestic necessities may he serious to the ryot or 

landlord^ against his entering into any ^mUy or troublesome 
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settlement of his. rights then and there. There is another serious 
" difficulty, money is not to be had, and if procurable at all, at an 
usurious and ruinous rate of interest, for every one is in a similar 
necessity and is borrowing, and the village money lender has a 
shrewd eye to business. The very security which the ryot can 
offer is in jeopardy, as the decision of the revenue officer is 
uncertain as yet. But time and revenue officer wait for no man; 
and you must, heedless of all domestic inconveniences, plunge 
into litigation, to come out of it: when and in what condition 
God only knows. If you do not hurry off to the settlement 
officer with your witnesses, documents, and other sinews of war, 
you are undone and that for ever. There is no choice left, you 
must follow the survey officer wherever he goes, and leave your 
home affairs to take care of themselves. You have in addition 
to undergo all the harassment, inconvenience^ and expense of 
camp following. 

The next important point to be discussed is the proportion of 
costs incurred, to be borne by the parties interested, or it should 
be said, as regards landholders and ryots compelled to take inter¬ 
est. 4 

Under the provisions of Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, landlords or ryots may apply for survey and record of rights 
of their particular areas, or Government may order survey for any 
large-area it may deem necessary or proper. The costs incurred 
in all these cases, are to be distributed according to the provision 
of section 114 of the Act. 

- •f'his section provides “ the expenses incurred by the Govern- 
ggent in carrying out the provisions of this Chapter (Chapter X of 
%*T. Act) in any local area, or such part of those expenses, as the 
Local Government may direct, shall be defrayed} by the landlords 
and tenants of the land, in that local area, in such propor¬ 
tions as the local Government, having regard to alt the circum¬ 
stances cf each case, may determine.” In the debate in council, 
there was*nOt much serious discussion about this section, as no 
positive rule‘of proportion teas given there ; and. a%|| covers all 
cases of survey undertaken by GWerb'riwrnt, cm the afp^aition of 
parties, landlords or ryots, or erf Its own motion, attA’^^ircum- 
stances of each case or area may differ, it not 

impossible, to lay down any haiiil* and farft ruMpf proportion of 
jtjostB in the', section; Consequentlyleft 
t^rholly in the discretion of the Local Governnaferife; - - 

, Discretionaccordito the legal interpirrftettiett-pf 
inrfi&tofces, always otea&s, wise, careful, and juit discretion; 
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trnly ask oar present ruler, to -exercise wise and just discretion in 
this case/and examine carefully the circumstances of this particu¬ 
lar case of Survey in Behar. In a case in which a landlord or ryot 
applies for survey, it is his interest to have survey made of his* 
area, and on his motion, the survey machinery is put into operation, 
and therefore it is a just exercise of discretion to ask the landlord 
or tenant, who applies, to bear the greater part of the cost incurred. 

In the case of the Cadastral Survey of Behar, it is not .alleged 
even, that any tenant or landlord has applied to the Local Govern¬ 
ment for the survey of Behar; on the contrary it is well known to 
the Local Government, that landlords and ryots in Behar are as a 
body opposed to the Cadastral Survey, and are trying by all con¬ 
stitutional means, to avoid the infliction of survey blessings on them 
Under such circumstances , it a wise or just exercise of discre¬ 

tion to lay on the shoulders of landlords and tenants £th, i.e., almost 
the whole of the cost of the undertaking? If the discretion had 
not vested in the Local Government under Sec. 114 qf the Act and 
if by any provision of law, the question could have been brought 
in the Civil Court for the legal and equitable distribution of the 
costs, is there any doubt how the Civil Court would decide the 
liability of parties, in this case, as to costs ? The Judges w'ould 
say to the Government, and very rightly too, it is you who want 
the survey, no tenant or landlord desires and applies ; he may J>e 
benefited, or may not be, and it is a matter which the future 
only can show ; the tenant or landlord is compelled to undergo the 
process absolutely against his will and he must be also made to 
pay first. 

The Behans earnestly and respectfully ask and hope that His 
Honor will exercise the same discretion, as the Courts*of Civil 
Judicature in India are expected to do. His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Durbfaenga, very pertinently remarked in his famous Sone- 
poor speech, why the procedure followed in the N. W. Provinces 
was not followed here. Are the landlords or ryots of Behar better 
•ft in worldly prospects than those of the N. W. Provinces ? If so, 
where is the much talked of and proverbial indebtedness of the 
Behar peasants ? Up to this time His Honor* has not replied to this 
argument of His Highness the Maharaja in any of his public 
speeches, nor has anything appeared in the Government Gazette.. 
It Is respectfully solicited that the Lieutenant-Governor should 
take the question of costs into his most serious consideration, ant! 
then pass his final orders on the subject. • 

If the Government is only desirous of opening the eyes of m 
tenants to the rights and benefit^ conferred upon then^f^the 
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Bengal Tenancy Act, I humbly ask to be allowed to suggest a 
cheaper and at the same time unobjectionable method of 
doing it. The Government may publish, in Hindi or Kaithi, in 
pamphlet form, the Bengal Tenancy Act, or the important portions 
of it which confer rights on the tenants, and distribute them in vil¬ 
lages through Police agency. By the adoption of this procedure, 
the Government will not have to pay even the £th share of the costs 
which U is ready and willing to pay. If this operation is not suc¬ 
cessful no other can be. 


RAM SAHAI. 
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OUR JOURNEY TO URYA-LAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Late one evening in October, 18,—we embarked on board the 
S. S.—for a trip to Chandbali in Urya-Iand. It was no spirit of holi¬ 
day-making that induced us to undertake the voyage. Ours was 
the stern imperativeness of an official mission, which professes to 
be no respecter of persona or any other mundane considerations. 
With us the intended voyage across the deep blue meant a trans¬ 
portation on full pay and allowances from happy Home—a ruthless 
segregation from parents and friends—a severance from the dear 
associations of early days. There had been much sorrowing con¬ 
sequent upon the leave-taking. A fond mothers tears saturated* 
with blessings—hearty and sincere—a father’s solemn Farewell— 
with a kind admonition inseparable from his godly parental' 
power—and a subdued chanting of Srihari, the supreme Preserver 
of the Universe constituted the prologue, so to say, of our sojourn. 
Nothing can efface from our mind the hysteric cries of a dear girl' 
whom we had to leave behind and who had to realize tha^pangs of 
a separation from her parents for the ftHC time. 

The heaving and heavy heart with which we left home became 
unbearable at the sight of the busy wharf. It appeared to be a 
veritable market, teeming with moons,—radiant and effulgent *in 
that city of Palaces. And we were leaving such a Paradise for „ 
where God alone knew ! We thought it was a Fate accursed—a 
Destiny perverse, which caused our FaH from that place of Bliss. 

* But self-existence and the innate love therefor which Huma¬ 
nity possesses soon dispefsed the heavy cloud. How to get on 
board the steamer Which lay in anchor in the middle of the river— 
with our femates and little children! It appeared to us to be no 
joke—for the current in the river had been rather strong, and ar> 

’ accident. was by no means impossible. Happily .help of a 
loving Iriend proved invaluable in tiding" over the " imaginary 
difficulty. ' We smiled at our nervoiis fear and thought that after 
all Colttmb}^ dis£Ovet^had been a cheap business. ^ ^ 

_ ■«*. - * - urd a sea-aping steamerf cabinned^cribbed-. 


Fi# epidei^t darkness, what an infernal 



lad confine 
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thing it is to have a black skin! we were marked Second-class 
Humanity. ‘What’s in a name?’ asks the sceptical bard. We 
arts\yer, ‘ much,’ on board the steamer—especially on our blessed 
veSsQl. Her second class cabins would be so many Black Holes 
had they not been painted white inside. The good shipwright 
must have thought when he constructed the vessel that Second- 
class passengers possessed no lungs. 

Our miseries were considerably enhanced by the fearful close¬ 
ness and heat outside. It seemed as if nature and man had con¬ 
spired together to molest us that night to the top of their bent. It 
was really the simmer of a roasting process that we were subjected 
to. Thank Heaven, human misery has its end—and our darkest 
night brought on a lovely morn. 

To be candid w r e had never been on board a sea-goer. 
What a splendid achievement of Human Art! She is, by reason 
of her structure, never destined to die—and yet the lamented fate 
of the Sir John Lawrence loomed in our memory. What a splen¬ 
did panorama to see the Port from on board a mooring vessel. 
The lighted ships look like so many enchanted castles—and the 
shore with its gas-reflected buildings is Fairy land itself. The death¬ 
like tranquillity of the small-hours of the morning was appalling. 

An uproar in our dear nursery announced that night’s candle 
had burnt out—and jocund day stood'tiptoe iii the far East. Thou 
glorious Orb of day—make the day auspicious—and our journey 
joyous. Hie us joyfully to our wished-for Port—make Heaven’s 
Light out' guide in ttavCrsing the infinitude of the Deep ! 

.CHAPTER II. 


■'Hi this 
ftfajestic 
'constant Shifting 


.With the gun-fire, we weighed anchor and glided" down the 
stream. We went past the shipping embellishing-Jjjfethpr Gunga. 
The view on each side was enchanting with the vesturi* jSf Aurora 
on. Beauty half-veiled is beaut^superb-j-and^he 
condition. Wajid Afi's palace 
splendouf—garnishing departed greatness.*'* 1 
of scenery was to the little dears quite kaleidescopic. 1 Look at 
this—look at fhat—Iqpk at the others were their interminable 
cries awakening the curiosity of Apathy herself.' 

. . It was th e ||0\em n hour of ' Choin Hazri/ We deliberately 
call it itii&pHi$gP^|Pn4rit is eaten with a certain amount of reserve. 
Sleep cau#t& teiK^oVfry dumbness, and with the break of morn 
thSn strives at articulation afresh. Hence is the demure look— 
the husky voice and monosyllabic utterances." ’ 

. ' Ofb board not to know the captain is a thousand pities ! Be 
m political creed on shore what it may, in his maritime forum 
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he is a splendid cosmopolitan. For he is a jolly-good fellqw. * 
So the captain of our ship proved to be. * . 

Our nocturnal woes moved him much—and it was followed by 
active sympathy. He fitted up a temporary cabin on the upper 
deck from which Srimati could have a view of the sensible horizon. 

It proved to us a blessed elevation in more senses than one. The 
breeze was blowing with rythmic orderliness—wafted across the 
watery expanse, and our noble vessel was making her watery jour¬ 
ney Behemoth-like. 

We sighted James and Mary’s sands with a cold tremor. 
The fate of the ‘ Maharatta,’ then a disjointed carcass led us to 
exclaim, ‘Thy will be done!’ The Telegraph House at Diamond 
Harbour and the Harbour defences in course of construction were 
of course there. Our all absorbing thought was that mother Ganga 
was expanding her watery body to meet in holy embrace her briny 
lord. 


What a magnificent thing is mealing on board. For the nonce 
your terra Jirma maladies leave you— and you get the appetite of 
a Rakhasa. Heaps of food disappear from your plate like dissolving 
views—and you do not ken when the longing of the flesh would 
end. We had howeyer,to wj^d up the mastication and deglutition 
on hearing that the Saugor Light-house was shortly to be in view. 

It was necessary for us to undergo some degree of spiritual 
preparation to witness such a glorious sight;—qpt the Light-house— 
but the confluence of the Bhagirathi with the Sea. Our ladies 
paid their meed of reverence to Saugor-'t&n d besprinkled Jhfcir body 


with the Mfttap drawn from the sacred spot, nor were their^young 
onea.for^tfon in this paraphernalia of purification. . 

jttfeaftned ^ pwn the estuary of the River, with the Huldet 
on’tffe ? wls.flur cf^pj^ftn to see t;he shpre only on one 

side. ‘'throws it Iwab water—one expansion of 

Immetisfty. ‘ 

There was quite a flutter on board as we cam$ in full view of 
the Saugor-point. with its J^ight-House. Our vessel was coming 
into Kalapani—r into the deep-blue sea. * , 

Hitherto the crew had. been semi-actjye^du*^ *&£ 

sea produced ja. regular commotion in theii^rb .;,£^T| ? JPas fearful 
activity coupled with wariness and watchfulness. No bod y^qf 
craftsmen are more loyal to their duty than the crew of a seafaring 
vessel. .The plight of our brother-passengers was diversified. 
Some quietly^pt^retched their bed t|o lie down, others aadressgjd 
themselves to prayer, a few betodk to sight-seei|M^X^r pligpifr 
was no better than Miss Oliver’s we" read of in'^pB^pfs Whims 
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, and Oddities‘ Her storms commenced at Gravesend,—-her sea 
began much higher up. She had qualms at Blackwall. At the 
Nore,*she came to the mountain'-billows of her imagination: for 
however the ocean may disappoint the expectation, from the land,— 
on shipboard, to the uninitiated, it hath all its terrors. The sailor’s 
cap-full of, wind was to her a north-wester. The loose cordage 
did not tremble and thrill more to the wind than her nerves.’ 

We were now in the Bay—going at full speed right jollily. 

CHAPTER III. 

Social geologists say that the Hindus of old were a sea-faring 
people, well versed in the art of navigation. This would be pro¬ 
blematical—had not the degenerate Shastras of a subsequent age 
interdicted sea-going in express terms. The authors of the Shas¬ 
tras were themselves timid and their teachings have produced the 
wished-for effect. The sea has been an object of fear to us and 
to every body conditioned like ourselves. As long as one can afford 
to be on firm Earth, he cannot persuade himself to risk his life* in 
the boundless Deep. Self-love asserts its prerogative with a ven¬ 
geance here, and avoids the peril of a watery grave. Everybody 
would cheerfully undertake a sea-voyage if the risk attendant there 
upon were eliminated. But these sentiments are trite and sickly. 

Risk the risk, say we, and you will be a great gainer in the 
long run. What with the stretch of immensity, bounded by ah 
offing with your eye for its centre, you feel in you a corresponding 
subjective expansion. The fathomless deep with its solemn stillness 
teaches ypu in golden letters that depth is always profound, 
and that it is the foam and spray which float on the surface. The 
va£t Qlue—serene and sublime above, and the vast Blue down below 
*-form the majestic encasement of your boundless space, one of your 
earliest concepts. You feel the effects of a glorious education—at 
the feet of Nature and Nature’s God. The human mind, accustomed 
to think and feel of every phasis of pettiness, finds a magnificent 
relief in Boundlessness. 

The education your*soul receives is transcendentally godly. For 
the nonce you are mightily spiritualized. Here in this Sahara of 
watery desolation, what are your friends and foes, your worldly 
longings and desires, your worldly hopes and fears! Existence casts 
off her earthy vesture—a solemn sense of your spiritual worthless¬ 
ness seif es yoQ—*as you fall pibstrate before the Supreme Soul in 
meek and fervent supplicatro#. Nature’s grandeur is a magnificent 
Apocalypse to bring on spiritu^jr conversion ! 

Such was the delicious re^rie we were in the midst of—when 
considerable magnitude overtook us. The day had been 
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unusually hot and sultry—and even at sea the breeze had at noon 
ceased to blow. Specks of dusky cloud were descried on our left 
directly we fell into the high sea—and what appeared to be-no^ 
bigger than a man’s hand at the outset filled with its cloudy 
volume the entire eastern horizon. On came the squall, with 
tremendous fury and burst upon our craft with gigantic force, 
shaking it to its keel. And how looked the Sea ? From sober 
stillness to impassioned commotion—from the blue of calmness 
to the frothiness of rage, the metamorphosis was an awful gran¬ 
deur to behold. It looked as if the sea slighting her sublunar pit 
was aspiring after a skyey habitation, and had ladders placed 
at the welkin. The sky was one sheet of inky black—made 
more so by the frequent Hashes of lightning which danced from 
pole to pole. As if to make the contrast complete, the waters 
below looked like bales of bleached cotton piled up so as to touch 
the vault above. 

What a food for a disposition of not to be —that war of the 
elements 1 How would Lear relish such a situation with the 
surfeit of the world’s ingratitude 1 

To ordinary mortals, who Dobsonlike would cling to life 
with its admixture of good and evil, of weal and woe, the situatioa 
was not uninstructive. The atheist is driven to crawl to the foot 
of the Great Cause. The philosopher verifies that Order and Chaos 
are merely the forms of the same entity, and that however 
Order may have beauty and symmetry, Chaos is transcendentally 
grand. To the speculative thinker, there is a considerable tropi¬ 
cal significance in the peculiarity of the situation we have de¬ 
scribed, when all our nautical appliances fail and we are leff to * 
the mercy of each gust of Heaven. What will our Reason avail— 
our Scientific Wisdom et hoc genus omne, in weathering out the 
great Eternal Deep 1 Should not Divine Grace be the only motive 
power to take us to the haven of Rest 1 

The squall we experienced was accompanied by a tremendous 
downpour. Our noble vessel now commenced to pitch and roll. 
Standing on board became impossible—sit we could not—recum¬ 
bency brought on giddiness until we found we were all laid up with 
sea-sickness. 

‘ Sea-sickness ’ is known only ito those who have felt it. Byron 
has sung it and prescribed its cure. PshaMbl it is all nonsense. There 
is no earthly cure—especially for females and children. It i$ potent 
like the magician’s wand. Do but touch them'with it, andfthey 
are benumbed. It reminded us of th^,wizard’s silver stickm the 
fable, which with its contact brought on death. 
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„ On the deck, the spectacle was dismal to behold. It resembled 
acrowded hospital, and the Fiend of nausea had seized almost all. 
It is.pustomary with the officers of each vessel to congratulate the 
sea-sick on their getting rid of the poisonous humours of a plain- 
life. ‘But dear me! let the poison remain,—free us from your 
healing*disease. The sickness is so annoying that one wishes he 
were rather dead. 

The sickness cast a gloom on board. They had to put out 
the light in the upper deck for steering purposes. There was gloom 
around and about. Wails and moans reigned in and around to 
damp the most cheering of hearts. 

Where were we? What were our latitude and longitude? 
Night had overtaken us. It was pitch-dark outside. The Marin¬ 
er’s skyey chart was one sheet of peat. His cynosure had been 
blotted out. .We were however sure of two things,—that we lived, 
and our noble craft was moving onwards. 

Anxiety was depicted in every look regarding the' real 
whither? Were we nearing the shore or going in an opposite 
direction ? The children had happily fallen into a deep slumber. 
Heaven is their monopoly—why should not they have the balmy 
steep and the celestial quietude ? We grown-up people, who have 
lived and sinned, ours must be the lot of painful wakefulness and 
semi-sleepiness. Oh-it was tormenting 1 Life was never so great 
a burden as it was then! The noble vessel, with all her splendid 
fittings, furniture and^farniture, was now a veritable Pandemonium. 
It was po fault of hers, or of the good Captain, or the valiant crew. 
The^fault was in us. Uncertainty of our situation had begotten a 
'diabolical impatience, and Impatience had converted the mind into 
a Hell on Earth. We were actually enduring infernal pangs. 

How woeful must the condition of those be whose life is one 
elongated uncertainty! How tormenting must be the state of 
doubt and suspense—which sticks on them like setd|l|t|hature in 
their Irfe-spao t ‘ 

* CHAPTER IV. 

The saloon-clock was chiming the hour of tune as we saw what 
appeared to be a moving light. - Could it be the lighthouse on 
dry, earth or some incandescent phantasm which the seat was 
exhibiting to mock us ? Yes, it was the light on the beach—and God 
beigWified! The sounder's voice wa&now distinct—and we were 
i^W^afe at the mouth of the River Dkamra. On board the 
v^teiklife revived and req^ckened. The seemingly dead stood 
sfe f^i^terir -legs.. Some chaunted the name of the Preserver, some 

and chatter gleefully returned. 
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It was rather a ticklish business to steam-up the river which 
had a zigzag course. Fortunately the tide was filling in, and navi* 
gation was to-night easier. * 

At ii o’clock we reached the Chandbally-wharf, and were 
once more on dry land. 

Chandbally has a beautiful river frontage. It stands on the 
Baituroni, the Lethe of Greek mythology. If the Uryas had a Spirit of 
enterprize—and had not been steeped in poverty, Chandbally would 
have been a splendid Port. As it is, its glory is now on the wane. 
People say that continued scarcity has been the immediate cause 
of her decay, as a seat of exportation. The other reason is the 
opening of the canal going straight down to False Point. We 
learnt during our 15 hours’ stay here that the exportation had been 
chiefly carried on by Bengali-capitalists and a few Nakodas. It 
was a distressing sight to see most of their houses in ruin and 
dilapidation. • 

At 4 P.M., we were again on board A canal steamer, a pretty 
launch-bound for Cuttack. The generous shipping agent here, in 
consideration of our woes at sea, was kind enough to accord us 
first class accommodation. In fact we had the whole of the launch 
to ourselves. We were supremely happy as we steamed up the 
Baituruni and then the Brahmin! with plenty of breeze in om* 
sail and provisions In our larder. - Every now and then Bankim 
Chandra’s song about the *.Floating of the barge in the morning, &e/ 
obtruded itself upon our singing instinct, which poor however was 
nevertheless strong. 

The Brahmini was a noble river, as wide as the Hooghly in 
some places. The fields on either side were then green viglth 
waving corn and extended as far as the eyes could reach* it 
looked as if the soil was yellowish laterite. t ':' ' 

It was about midnight when we reached Alba, the mouth of the 
Canal which front* a system of Engineering of a unique character 
in the proid^^^ ^issa. . The canals are maintained by Lock- 
gates, Uke so many valves in the -veins for-avate^i^tt- 

lation. Cuttack, they say, is 40 feet above the level of the seat, and 
the canal is like a flight of steps for ascending a higher altitude. 
Each lock is therefore a higher step, and at each lock the craft or 
boat undergoes artificial elevation. The engineering is the samp 
as one sees in the Lower Circular Canal, and is a beautify fly 
simple contrivance. „ 

A mint of money was expended after these canals for a tJvo£ 
fold object, vie., Irrigation and Navig|tion. Statistics w(Ah' 
not seem— but in our journey we did not see any private boats plied, 
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except those P. W. D. We learnt that the Lock-painted dues 
were almost forbidding, and this was the reason why of the little 
navigation therein. 

• * - As a means of Irrigation, Sir W. W. Hunter says that the 

canal system is very unpopular. A large ratio of the Urya 
peasAnts it appears would have nothing to do with canal-water if 
they could help it. They complain that it is being thrust upon them 
despite their inclination to the contrary. Is there anything in the 
incidence of canal-rating which has brought on its unpopularity 
or is it owing to the obtuseness of the people who do not under¬ 
stand their own interests ? It is alleged on all sides that when 
there is a drought, the canals are so many white elephants as they 
are perfectly dry then, and are therefore physically incapable of 
drenching the adjacent fields. Judging from the constitution of 
things this is not an impossible contingency. These canals are 
perfectly useless unless there is water sufficient in the rivers to 
feed them. Now Orissa has the misfortune of possessing a river- 
system, whose bed is an inclined plane and which becomes shallow 
and dry in the hot months. As a matter of fact we constantly 
hear of the canals being insufficiently watery. Again in the 
dry season, when water is fearfully in need, the canals are under 
Repair and are absolutly closed. 

Another complaint made against the canal-system is, that it 
has interfered greatly with-the annual renovation of the soil. The 
elevation of the canals constitutes an obstruction in the way of 
a flooding of the country, and the loam is not now deposited as 
fieretqfore. A steady exhaustion of the Soil is apprehended. 
Thjg Urya peasant is worse than his Bengali brother in point of 
ignorance of the use of manure. He has been trained to look upon 
’ Divine Nature as thC great manurer. But now nature has been 
manacled 'by the power of the D. W. P. 

It is a fortunate thing that the soil of Orissa is not alluvial 
as in Bengal. Had it been so, we would have had the malaria raging 
here with virulence by thig.Jtc^e.*owihg* < W of the 

' surface.—drainage 1 >y thes^ < 4 e*&£ed works 6fr Art. 

The cost of maintenance -of the canals is a high figure. 
It is said that the canal receipts do not even pay the interest on 
the capital sunk. The only good the canals have done to the 
country is ( it has given a little trade to certain Calcutta Companies 
who ply Liliputian steamers once or twice a week with animate 
and inanimate cargo on board. 

\Or. Hunter, who, in hjp Annals of Orissa, saw in the Orissa 
< #$na*5ystem the embryo pf a great future for the Province, would- 
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be considerably aggrieved at the sight of his prophecy unverified 
in the Present 1 

The Orissa Canal-system so much trumpetted and belauded 
at the time was a considerable blunder. It is bound to prove a 
pronounced failure. A light Railway would have been a better 
and cheaper means of Communication. -As for Irrigation, God 
bless our Urya brothers! It is not the hydrodynairycal liquid 
they want so much as means to ward off the ghost of a periodic 
Famine. 

CHAPTER V. 

On leaving the Kendarapara Lock gate at day-break, our 
blessed boat got out of order. One of her propelling screws 
broke, and the boat had to be dragged along. There is a vein of 
the ludicrous at the sight of power becoming powerless. Old 
Sampson Agonistes, sans sight in Dagon’s temple was an object 
of mirth to Philistine damsels. An elephant deep in mire is a 
laughable incident. So is a saint in a gin-shop. We and our 
impotent boat were in a similar plight. People on either bank 
enjoyed our crawling,, with two bamboo poles to help us in our 
dynamical achievement, which lasted for six mortal hours. 

There was absolutely nothing seeable as we snail-like pro¬ 
ceeded up. Nothing to do—how to kill time and the unendiyable 
e*uni\ One can't read whe*£he is a bona fide traveller. You 
fear that while reading you may ipisasome seeable object. 

The- best . Tiiller of enuni is, Vee seriously, believe, eating. 
Nothing brings on in an instant so much abstraction. ‘ Attention' 
says Sir William Hamilton, ‘ is consciousness concentrated.' And 
we may predicate that abstraction is attention concentrate^ ij| 
eating you are conscious of self with a vengeance.' Youi'alP 
fearfully attentive in regard to How of your gastronomer 
performances! Are ypu not then in the vortex of An abstraction ? 
And so we ate and ate, goodness knows how many times ! 

Ouffiery boat had in the meantime by rest and medication, 
(Medical Boj^d^vhicb Sat upon her, gave her the 
Certificate of 1 At for dutyV; more, we moved at a respect¬ 
able pace. " ’ * 

The lock-gates became'Iike ‘thick leaves in Vallambros#.’ 
But still there was nothing else to see except these and the aloe- 
fencing on either bank. , ... t * 

After lunch, our boat came in view of a magnificent landscape 
for which we blessed .our eyes. There rose the beautiful frilgiris 
on our right in amphitheatric grandeur. On our left flpwcd the 
mighty Mtthanadi . The fields v^re not a dead flat njp, j^t with 
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innumerable ups and downs formed a delightful undulation of 
endless green. The scenery, which stretched far and wide, was a 
rare least to the eye and the mind’s eye also, and reminded us for , 
the'first time what we had read before, that Urya-land was a land 
of gorgeous natural sceneries. 

It was eventide when we emerged from the Jagatpur-Lock, 
being the. last on our Canal route, and were once more on the 
broad river. It was the BirupA —a noble stream which flows into 
the Mahanadi, by far the largest river in Orissa. Nothing can 
surpass the beauty of the landscape, which burst upon our view, 
as we steamed up the Birupa and Mahanadi. The autumnal 
Sqn was setting with all his glory, gilding the tops of the distant 
hills with a flood of molten gold. The superambient clouds, 
ever-moving and ever-shifting, formed an endless panorama of 
light and shade, and lent a bewitching beauty to the sight never to , 
be forgotten. The broad expanse of the Mahanadi with its 
mighty current was superbly grand. It seemed as if the sky above 
and the orb below had formed a holy alliance that evening .to 
make our landing joyous and joyful. 

We were nearing the haven of our journey. Jobra Ghqt was. 1 '" 
getting nearer and nearer. BiSt whene^^ometh the sound of 
many waters? The river looked as if it flowed in a mighty 
cascade from bank to bank- It looked as if there was a high 
ridge of water in the rive^-b ^ r OurboatJfras making Herculean 
efforts to keep to the righh&S&nd avoid thd^rajfall. : Oh ! it was 
the Engineer’s dam access' the stream for maintaining the canal. 

It was a stupendous v ^ of art—but dangerous to navigatfon in' 
that seasorf of the year. At candle-light, we reached Cuttack, the 
capital feity of Kaltnga of old. 

_ e Cuttack has the river on three sides.; The Mahanadi,' emerging • 
out of a gorge in the hills on the west, bifurcates itself into the 
Mahanadi on the north and the Katjuri on the south of the 


town. You see the hills on all sidesyfiKcept the east forming a 
natural bulwork.* The Mahrattas fortSEd it on the Mahanadi* 
side, ■ |^^put.,.axv <r embhj^cment to protect the town from inunda- 
tion. rhe b’mbftnlcments" are still in existence, protecting the 
town against the devastations of the rivers. One cannot under¬ 
stand how a race of freebooter^ like the Mahrattas could possess 
such " a high degree of engineering skill; Modern Engineering 
stands aghast at the spectacle of the Da?rAMtr —ravages eVftry year. 
The* Mahrattas of old well-understood'The direction in intensity 
of 4 he^fiter current Would that'we cdptd raise them up from 
the deal ^.relieve the afRicted-tliH^tt%jltl^ I “ 
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The site of the Mahratta Fort, with its mound and moat still 
remains. The sahib logue have made a plaything of Maharatta 
power—now dead. They have their club, and racket-court there; 
the moat is now full of rank vegetation. It is an Indian Regimental 
station now. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In a new place it is interesting to ask oneself, what were 
your First Impressions about it. There is always a halo of pure 
truthfulness encompassing our First Impressions. In that stage, 
viz., when the human mind opens out her folios for receiving First 
Impressions, she is free from passion or prejudice. It is true, 
we are perpetually asked to modify or discard those impressions 
in view of new facts and new reasons. 


One of our first impressions regarding Cuttack is the large¬ 
ness of the place. Here you find the European and Eurasian 
brushing their shoulders against each other. Of course the irre¬ 
pressible Bengali is hie et ubique. The swarthy • Madrasi plies 
here his loom and shuttle. The Marwari from the desert of Raj- 
putana finds the place suited for his commercial enterprise. There 
j^Jthe Maharatta—sobered down to peaceful avocation of life— 
ckrmg'flttle □ t>r^thi|^se and %U of kingdoms. Yet another 
race, the Pathan, whose long residence in Orissa has converted 
him into a Koran-reading Hindu. These are ethnological 
varieties. .l . - 

Bar ring-the EiMgjgpi and EurasigteJthe Bengali is here very 


Bar ring-the EpeomEk and Eurasfij$hg|j>e Bengali is here very 
much respected IfljpPlm elder brotherly tike other Indian races. 

A greaj: many of the Zemindars are Benj||l*j^ t The big officials 
are mostly Bengalis. Then the learneg^professions teem with 
Bengali adventurers. There are Bengali money-lenders agair^—and 
MotJiej Siaraswati mu$t n.eeds have Bengali votaries in the fram¬ 
ing of* t/rya hopefuls? £a&hot some thing be done tof wall up* 
the Bengalis in Bengal proper? The ‘ Annals of Orissa ’ recite 


instances where the administration of the province failed owing 
to the presence of Behgp^. 4i Bengali ministers and Bengali 
Amlaifftrdifight on politicafH&volutions in S^^lfertLtHe 

cause of all Urya discontent—and the ‘$^crord^'‘ (hutkn^^Kcli 
brought about the confiscation of the Pufi-ftaja's Estates was dvle 
to Bengalis. To be sure, the Bengalis here are a race of interlopers.* 
In the distribution of patronage, the children of the ao.il ar? '* 
rightly preferred to strangers and * aliens * of. other India*) races. 

In spite of*& ese adverse biftaimstances, the Bengali has not. beeji 4.. 
dislodged from his position of power and respectability. • Ljkethe 
dismissed Vizier' in th*f fable, h#,still has the same Xti$a wi 
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'Ghee-bUut* which he had while basking in viceregal smiles. 
Thanks to English education, the Bengali and Urya eye each otheF 
as brothers in the racial hierarchy,—a feeling which will live for 
many a year to come, 

‘ Quite a joy to see the Bengali having converted the Urya 
to imitate the white people! The credit of carrying the torch of 
heterodoxy to Urya-land wholly belongs to the Bengali. The Ben¬ 
gali's motto has evidently been, * why should I only be shaven in 
the head?' and the Urya head must be shaved too to bring on 
an ethnological uniformity! 

Poor Bengalia! yours is a hard lot to be sure! you had a hand 
in the transference of the sceptre from the Moslem’s hand to 
Britannia,—hadn’t you ? That was your political conversion. You * 
were the first to discard the creed of your ancestors. It was Van¬ 
dalism, pure and simple—this perversion of your creed. You 
sowed the seeds of heterodoxy broadcast with the zeal of the 
Evangelists of ©Id, and ridiculed Hinduism, domestic and social, as 
no better than a huge Simulacrum, whose destruction was synony¬ 
mous and synchronous with your happiness. In your endeavours 
to establish heterodoxy, you desecrated the sanctity of the Hindu 
household, caused pain to your parents and friends, and well nigh 
brought on the dissolution of your social fabric. In this policy of 
Vandalism, your sole motive was—well—every body knows. Now 
then, how are you now conditioned ? 

Another of our First Impressions. The Urya in his native 
place is no more like the Urya elsewhere than is the Bengali at 
home like Macaulay’s Bengali. It is a wretched mistake to 
identify t|je Urya as a personification of cerebral obtuseness. The 
peasant is so, as is the peasant everywhere. But the middle 
classes, especially the Mahantis, who are like the Kaiths in 
-Bengal, possess intelligence of a high order. It is from those 
classes that the Amladom of our public offices is wholly recruited. 
They are the Salisburys and Gladstones of our Tributary Chiefs 
and Princes in the Orissa Rajwarra. In the discharge of their 
ministerial functions they arc by no means inferior to the average 
Bengali or Behari Amlahs. We have a sprinkling of the Urya 
in the legal profession also, and Urya advocates are certainly as 
Houghty champions as their Bengali brethren. 

CHAPTER VII. 

It is Carlyle, we believe, tfrho says that a man's religion is 
the olifef fact with regard- to him individually or as a national 
unit.’, This may .be safely. predicated of'the Urya in his native 
$*©nve, Ifed Orissa may be truly called the land of Religion. There 
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is hardly an Indian creed which did not strive for supremacy 
here. It was here that the Nirvana of Goutama had been 
preached and promulgated during the Great Asoka’s reigiv 
Budhistic monasteries and relics still abound all over the province 
to interest the Archeologist and the Antiquary. Vaishnavisni is 
Lord Jagannath’s own, Saivaism must have vastly prevailed here 
at one time as the shrine of Bhubanesvara amply testifies. ‘Even 
Siva’s beloved was not forgotten as Jagannath has honored 
her with a place within His sanctum. There she thrives as 
goddess Bimala. 

The stern asceticism preached by Goutama—Buddha and 
Chaitanya gave birth to the innumerable Muths or monasteries 
Nrhich are strewed all over the province. Some of these Muths 
have splendid endowments,'attesting the benevolence of a chief 
or Prince, who has long ceased to be. The recluse life which 
vegetated in these monasteries must have been at one time soul- 
edifying. These monastic centres were the centres of pious 
devotion, religious learning, and good will to man. From them 
good'works radiated in all directions. The ghostly power and in¬ 
fluence of the Monks must have vastly controlled the war-like dis¬ 
position of the semi-civilized tribes who then occupied the country. 

The history of mah in all countries exhibits three stages of 
his martyrdom, viz., those respectively caused by War, by Reli¬ 
gion, and by Reason. That was the case also in Orissa, at least in 
regard to the first two stages. The Religious stage is still in full 
vigour—and Rationalism can hardly be said to have commenced. 

Barring isolated spots like Jajpur, the Urya is everywhere 
else a Vaisnavite. His Vaisnavism is • not the asceticism of 
Chaitanya—but the Pouranic creed. The Urya’s outward deport¬ 
ment marks him out as an eminently religious man. It is sacri¬ 
legious on his part to be without the Sikka (tuft of hair), in his 
head, and the (Kanthi) string of beads round his neck, and the 
popular saying is, that the Urya who has divested himself of the 
Sikka and Kanthi is untrustworthy. Tljere was a Divisional 
Commissioner here who insisted upon the Uryas to ./stick to their, 
nationality—and who would not give them a berth unless they 
wore the Sikka and the Kanthi! * . ■ 

The large number ok muths and the extensive tracts of rent-free : 
lands in Orissa, have been both a blessing and curse to the people.. 
What with the Existence of a Tempd^sry Settlement of the Land- 
Revenue and the comparatively lower value of land by reason *• 
thereof—what with chronic drought and scarcity staring Ahe pea-' 
Sant in the face, his economical conditichj' would have beeni^imidv 1 ! 
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intolerable without these religious endowments. Jagannath alor.e 
with his lordly income at the year's end supports the Urya in a 
manner which no philanthropic Prince would be competent to do* 
One would suppose that it was Divine ordinance which has main¬ 
tained the Great Temple at Puri, only to give a mouthful to the 
Uryas. 

Like the monasteries in the Dark Ages of Europe, those here, 
have become the focii of indolence and cognate vices. The Mo- 
hunt rolls in wealth and luxury, and his Chelas imitate his vices. 
There are often a misapplication of funds—a waste of the corpus 
of endowments, and litigation in consequence thereof. Litigation 
connected with the muths is marked by its presence in Orissa. 

Our Urya-brethren are an awfully holiday-making people. 
Rarely you don't hear the sound of the tom-tom, which is almost 
perennial. Of course the tom-tom is like ‘ the pedal in Heaven' a 
tom-tom everywhere—unfriendly to one's tympanum, but we like it, 
as it gives expression to popular heartiness. Melancholic harmony 
we hate. Far better joyous discordancy than doleful music. 

It was the season of the Holi—which in Urya-land is as grand 
a Festival, as the Durga Poojah in Bengal. Then, women and 
children had turned up in large numbers, in holiday-attire, in 
honor of the Loving God. There was *firy little in the procession 
that was worth seeing- It was the same black god, the same swing¬ 
ing cradle, the same red porwdq^, tl^<a^^ jmbtnissive face that 
had to be besmeared—but the Uryas •enjtif^fof' it with greater 
heartiness and zest, than we do in Bengal. . 

It is .lamentable that in Bengal with the influx of Western 
• ideas, qur popular Festivals should have become insipid, and to 
some, positively abhorrent. These Festivals had very little to do 
witlj religion. The central idea, as in every thing Indian, was 
something supernatural, but the environment had for its warp and 
woof popular enjoyment. . These Festivals were timed with the 
change of seasons, when public, health was wont to be at a dis¬ 
count, and the Festivals imparted an amount of - stimulation 
stronger than, the quack’s bottled non descripts. In the Lower 
Provinces, the worst season is when the Durga Pujah is celebrated, 
with the decline of Faith ipt thd* 4 eh winded goddess, there is 
1 also a decline ig. ^uc^Hc.health. Should? not Young Bengal do 
something to revitlrfjui' popular Festivals? 

“ “ CHAPfER VIII. 

Carlyle says, * Pagan is indeed an allegory, a Symbol 

of what .mert.felt andkqew about the*Usurerse: and all religions 
.are symbols of that, alte&g aj way^y»t^ters; but it seem to me 
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a radical perversion, and even inversion, of the business, to put that 
forward as the origin and moving cause, which it was rather the 
result and termination.' 

Start not therefore, that the above sentiments smack of Idola! 
try and the Idolatrous. Are you an Agnostic—taking your stand 
on naught, but the supremacy of your finite Reason ? We plead 
guilty to you to the charge of idolatrousness. But if you live, and 
move, and have your being, in any of the isms which we see on the 
Earth, pardon us if we say, your creed is more or less a phasis of 
idolatry. The ancient Greeks had their * Eidolon *—which meant 
‘ to see ’—and what was at first ‘ seeing* became metamorphosed 
into ‘ seeming.* It is either the image which you make with your 
hand—or the image conjured up by your cerebral faculties—no¬ 
thing more. Possibly it may be an idea that you worship. In 
either case, you cannot say that the idea or image of your brain, 
and the Divinity, are one and the same. Such a predication would 
mean nothing more than that the Infinite is reducible into terms 
finite and determinate—a thesis at once inconsistent and self-con¬ 
tradictory. Are you a Hindu—you cannot meditate without 
conjuring up some form of the great First Cause. Are you a 
Moslem—the form dt the Ffbphet is sure to obtrude upon your 
mind’s eye when you pray. So with the Christian. The rankest 
idolater never w oraM j a^ ^ t as a diagram, so 

to say, of the 'If?MRe* arid Unknown. Even in gross Fetich ism, 
such absurdity has not been witnessed. All popular religions are 
human attempts to formulate the Unknown, by known terminology. 

It is singular, though natural, that the character of known 
terms should vary according to local circumstances. The Greeks 
were an awfully aesthetic people, and their Pantheon was a‘great 
show-room of sculptured Beauty. It was something like a sacri¬ 
lege to a Greek, to think of the Divinity ^dissociated from the 
Beautiful. Buckle thinks that Greek religion was so, because 
the nation had conquered the diminutive Nature which environed 
them. In our mother land, it was different. Stupendous mountains, 
kissing the heavens—broad rivers, extensive forests and other grand 
objects of nature, defied.]^ poWlbof man, and engendered terror 
in his breast. Our moun|h^goddess, and gOddesflfof water have 
therefore ap awe—inspiringlook afc^out them in their material re¬ 
presentations or images. * ! „ 

Is the Ideal representation dlPf&mnity different? In all 
popular creeds—Hindu,* ;||p*l£fn or Christian, it is not G6d .who 
is man’s creator, b$t pice nay I& profaqjjf but the 

ieternal Fact is so.’ Th^ iiaagt^^&^iipreme Being In thfc Qld 
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Testament is that of the Ishmaelite Clan-chief, and God is * jealous ’ 
in.Ilis dealings with individuals and the Canaanitish nations. So 
is the Pouranic Krishna of the Hindus. He makes common cause 
witli'thc Pandavas against the Kurus and fights like Von Moltke. 
It w;j.s Winwood Rheade, we think, who said that had the faith of 
j* « . ‘j'tinmated in England, the world would have heard of * God 
and Hti Parliament.' 

Tin above reflexions forced themselves on us—as we thought 
of the Chandana-jatra Festival, which is celebrated with consider¬ 
able e<ia‘ i i Urya-land. There is no Chandana-jatra in Bengal. 
T < is literacy the festival of the Sandal-wood-paste, and is cele¬ 
brated hen in the sultry season. 

< »win<» to the peculiarity of her geographical position, Orissa 
is th»u 1 b r extreme sultriness during the hot months. With 
1b< * tier’ll meter ranging between no 0 and 115 0 , life becomes 
ml >ierabk ’especially in the afternoon. There is a total suspen- 
i uf worK as the Solar Orb approaches the Zenith. Every soul 
> In n set «. 1 dark corner, to dose away the unendurable hours. 
1 t *c.d shade are then man's violent needs, and he is driven 
to n< oki -he Deity to give that coolness to his skin, which the 
tyranical Sun has parched and dried up. 

It was our good "fortune to witness the celebration of the 
Chandana-jatra in a Rajah’s house in the suburbs of Cattack. 
The Rajah’s place is large and commodious, and it encloses a tank 
of no ordinary magnitude. What with Chinese lanterns and 
lamps, the whole place looked like fairy land. A couple of 
boats/ joined together with a platform thereon, were fitted up and 
furnished in a gorgeous manner. In one portion of the platform 
\\fas placed the household Divinity, duly enthroned. A portion 
was occupied by his Divine Majesty's ushers, mace-bearers and 
priests, while another by a band of musicians and dancing women. 
As the boat was launched-—it looked like a small illuminated build¬ 
ing in a state of motion. The music became unceasing, and was 
accompanied by dancing, which caused much merriment on board 
and ashore. The good old Raja daubed the faces of his guests 
with the sandal-wood-paste, and we came away with a sense of 
coolness* freshness and fragrance 
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SIR CHARLES ELLIOTT\ r 

Thb Administration of Assam. 

Mr. Elliott’s labours on the Famine Commission had scarcely 
terminated* ere he was called to functions equally onerous in con¬ 
nection with the Indian Census of 1881. As Commissioner he 
organized the victory won by less conspicuous agents over the 
blind forces of ignorance and prejudice. In this capacity he 
visited every province with the exception of Assam during the 
cold weather of i880-1, leaving the task of tabulation and report 
to his successor, Sir W. Plowden. He became Chief Commisioner 
of Assam in March 1881 in the room- of Sir Steuart Baytey, 
translated to the Residency of Hyderabad. Some of our so-called 
non-regulation provinces seem to exist mainly to serve as stepping- 
stones to the Bengal gaddi. There the future Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor may linger outside and try prentice hand on material’ 
more suitecf to experiments iff the art of governing than our own. 
Not that Assam is devoid of complex problems. It is cut off from 
our railway system; inhabited by a sturdy race of European 
settlers who are proverbially less amenable to. discipline than are 
the children of the soil; and hemmed in on,three sides by vast high¬ 
lands peopled by tribes ranging in point of social development 
between the unredeemed savagery of the Lushais and the semi¬ 
civilization of Manipur and Tipperah. In the year prior to Mr. 
Elliott’s advent to power a high British officer had been inveigled 
into a trap by the Angami Nagas and massacred,with th$ greater 
portion of his escort. Nor is the danger to public peace confined 
to the belt of frontier tribes. Soon after Mr. Elliott’s arrival 
a serious rising took place in the old-settled district of Cachar. 
A certain Sumbhudan, sot up as a god and communicated his 
divine afflatus to many deluded followers. So uatoun 4 e 4 i>ecarne 
his influence that none could be found 1 to servo a process on him. 
The Deputy Commissioner who endeavoured to bring tfcese fana¬ 
tics to reason was charged furiously bvjtjbem and received a 
wound which caused his death. Mr. Epljfrs policy towards % his 
dangerous neighbours during his 4erny£Jf office in Assam was Dne 
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of conciliation coupled with firmness. The practice of wholesale 
village-burning which had hitherto served as a punishment for 
•‘raid§ was discouraged: but the frequent incursions of these tribes 
into .British territory, generally undertaken in order to bring back 
refugees to allegiance, were sternly repressed. To the tact and 
vigilance displayed during his four years' tenure of office may be 
ascribed *the absence of serious outrages on our North Eastern 
frontier. 

Turning to internal administration we find that this once 
backward province owes to Mr. Elliott the large measure of self- 
government she enjoys. On the basis of Lord Ripon's famous 
circular of May 1882 he framed a scheme for entrusting the 
people with the management of their own public affairs. Boards, 
charged with the supervision of roads and schools, were orga¬ 
nized in every district. In Kamrup and Sibsagar, once the seats 
of government and still possessing a strong leaven of influential 
families, the Native members of these boards were elected by the 
whole body of ryots paying revenue to government. In Sylhet, 
which is virtually part and parcel of Bengal, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner nominated an elective body consisting of a local notable 
residing in each census circle, which, in its turn, selected repre¬ 
sentatives on the board. Elsewhere the native members were 
nominees of government; but where the tea-planting interest 
predominated, as it did in five of the eight plains' districts, half 
the non-official members were elected by vote from this class. 
The influence of officialism was restricted by a proviso that its 
representatives should in no case exceed one third of the total. 
AH’ means,were taken of increasing the boards’ prestige and 
interesting them in their work. The Executive engineer had 
hitherto been independent of the civil officer, and treated as a 
separate and equal authority. The resulting friction ceased when 
he was placed under the Deputy Commissioner, and afterwards 
under the boards with the title of District Engineer. Some idea 
»of "$be utility of these new bodies may be gathered from the fact 
that the expenditure on public works, including two short lines 
of railway, rose from te‘n lakhs in 1879-80 to twenty-six^ during 
Mr. Elliott’s last year of office in Assamand that Rs. 2,84,000 
wa*s devoted to maintaining 1200 schools during the year first 
mentioned as compared with Rs. 4,50,000 in keeping up 1800 
schools at tfie later epoch. The benefits to the planting commu¬ 
nity from* the large outlay on roads and bridges has been incalcu- 
. lable. Nor was this the only advantage desired by it from Mr. 
’Elliott’s view of the importance of improving methods of loco- 
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motion. Assam had always been terribly handicapped* by her 
antiquated system of river traffic. The journey between Calcutta 
and Sibsagar was made in large steamers, each towing a pail- of 
cumbrous flats; and often occupied a longer time than that ftom 
England to the Metropolis. Planters were therefore cut off from 
the cheerful ways of man as effectually as the Britons of old 
from Roman civilization: and a profound stagnation overspread 
the province. To Mr. Elliott it owed the establishment of the 
fast daily mail service on its great rivers which has done more 
than aught besides to bring Assam within the pale of progress. 
But if its principal trade was hampered by defective communi¬ 
cations it was not less so by well-meaning but mischievous legis¬ 
lation. The labour question is a burning one with Assam planters. 
To hold their own again the fierce competition of China and 
Ceylon they must have coolies on reasonable terms : and their 
efforts in that direction were thwarted by the operation of laws 
and rules which appeared to have been framed in view of dis¬ 
couraging emigration from less sparsely populated districts. The 
Inland Emigration Act of 1882 introduced four drastic changes 
in principle. It promoted free emigration ; gave preference to 
recruitment by garden agents over recruitment by contractors ; 
raised the maximum period for which contracts could be made 
from three to five years: and legalized such contracts within the 
province itself. Under these fostering influences the production 
of tea rose from thirty-one million pounds in 1879-80 to fifty-one 
million in 1883-4 an increase of 60 per cent, in four years. 

The interests of the native population of Assam wete not less 
considered by Mr. Elliott. He paid yearly visits to every JDistjict; 
and nearly every Sub-division of his extensive charge and*iascer- 
tained local wants by personal conference with the members of the 
various boards. District officers were specially enjoined to 4 $> like¬ 
wise. In a resolution which foreshadowed those orders 3 $stftJLyuk. 
October last which have evoked so much criticism in official ciraS/ 
he imposed on these subordinates the duty of spending at least 
four months of each year in the interior of their charges. This 
prolonged sojourn in tents was, he said, rendered possible by tl\p 
Assam climate, whose mildness in mid-April is in sharp contrast 
with the intolerable heat of early summer in other provinces. The 
revenue-law of Assam had been in state bordering bn chaos* Every 
variety of organization. known to India was at work: and the 
confusion was more confounded by an absence of sysfem in a£r 
tempts to deal with the numerems difficulties attending on laiiii 
administration. Mr. Elliott's Code-\d*nded on &. draft originally 
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prepared by Mr. W. Ward when Judge and Commissioner, sim- 
plifit'd t the process immensely. He remodelled the subordinate 
collecting agency by substituting tehsrldars, as seen *in -the North- 
Western* Provinces, for the mauzadars , or revenue contractors who 
had oppressed the cultivator and intercepted a large share of the 
revenue. The future of the waste lands, amounting, in the Assam 
valley alone to nine million of acres, occupied his close attention. 
These were not, as he remarked in the Administration Report for 
*881-2, overgrown with forests, but good, flat, alluvial soil, covered 
only with grass and reeds which required nothing but the sickle 
and the match to turn them into excellent ash manure: while the 
abundance of bamboo and cane made the building of a comfort¬ 
able hut the work of a few days. This settler’s paradise awaited 
occupants principally because tfie absence of any limit to ap*- 
propriations favoured the growth of a squatter-community similar 
to that which has so greatly hindered the legitimate expan¬ 
sion of our Australian Colonies. Mt. Elliott look the first step 
towards the destruction of these monopolies by ordaining that no 
grant should in future exceed 6oo acres: and that the cultivation 
of a grant should be a condition -precedent to any further con¬ 
cessions. In 1883 a survey was commenced of waste lands in the 
Lakhimpur District, which was carried out by a private firm at 
the cost of grantees. No fewer than 134,000 acres were thus 
demarcated in three years. Those who are familiar with Sir 
C. Elliott’s recent utterances will be prepared to learn that he 
attached great importance to such operations while in Assam. In 
1882 he ’formed a special department, the Directorate of Agri¬ 
cultures for the purposes of systematic surveys; and thus antici¬ 
pated” events in Bengal by nearly two years. The first task 
undertaken by the new Director was the cadastral survey of 228 
square miles in Kamrup at a cost of only 6 as 9 pie per acre. 
In 1884-5 a further area of 450 square miles was thus treated, , In 
order to provide the necessary stuff for. the maintenance of the 
splendid cadastral maps seven - survey schools were opened, 
which imparted technical instruction to officers employed on this 
duty and issued certificates of proficiency. 

There was, indeed, no branch of the administration from which 
Mr. Elliott’s reforming hand was absent. In the management of 
the Exuise, for instance, it had been the practice to let the ex¬ 
clusive rights of opening shops in a given area for the vend of 
spirits, ganja and opium. This system favoured the growth of 
middlemen ; for the purchasers invariably sublet the shops within 
#jeir ntfha/s, as they were called, and fhus intercepted a large 
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proportion of the profits which should have enriched the ex¬ 
chequer, Mr. Elliott directed that all shops should be let directly 
by government; and partly by this change and partly by judicious 
enhancement in the selling price of stimulants, he raised*‘the 
excise revenue from eighteen and a half to twrenty-two lakhs in 
three years. 

We have Seen enough of Mr. Elliott's administration iif Assam 
to recognize its fundamental maxim. It was justice for the 
children of the soil; justice for the European settler; justice for 
the government he served. It was thus with the illustrious Turgot, 
when governor of a province of old France before the Revolution. 
The key-note to his policy, writes a biographer, was not pity or 
benevolence, but justice. "We are sure to go wrong he said," 
when pressed to confer a benefit on the poor at the expense of 
the rich, “the moment we forget to hold the balances true 
amongst all claims and all interests." Such must be the watch¬ 
word of our Empire wherever Britain’s flag waves on the breeze, if 
we would avoid a cataclysm such as wrecked the proudest monarchy 
of Europe : ami shook the whole fabric of civilization. 
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OUTLINES OF HINDU CELEBRITIES. 

Jayadeva. 

The great seats of learning in ancient Hindusthan, were 
Kasi, Kanauj, and Avanti, places most noted for achievements 
of the Hindu mind. Gauda (Gaura;, or ancient Bengal, also 
ranks as a classic land, which has given birth to many literary 
men. It has its own school of Dayabhaga law. The part known 
as Rarha, or West Bengal, has turned out most of the men of 
letters. Old'Nadiya is still the great academy of Naya-philo- 
sophy. One of the illustrious names in the literary annals of 
Bengal, is that of Jayadeva, the author of the Gita Govinda.' He 
is the “morning star" with whom dawned the era of poesy in 
Bengal. Jayadeva stands at the-head. ^f a long line of poets—* 
Vidyapati, Chandidasa, Govindadasa, Gyanadasa, Makundarama, 
Bharatchandra, and others, whose effusions form rich literary 
treasures bequeathed to’ our; nation. But we very much regret 
the want of sufficient information to know-him intihfa'tely. Nabhaji, 
the author of the Bhakta-Mala, who lived about three hundred 
years ago, has left us an account. But he has gilded his .subject 
with a*-legendary halo from which nothing of historical value can . 
be extracted. He had no precedent before him of a sober 
memoir. In our day, two skatoh e&h ave been attempted, one by 
Babu Rajanikagta Gupta, and fcfeSdthef by BabdJjhamlal Baisakh, 
who may not have thrown any new light on the subject, but 
whose exploration of an untrodden field is sufficiently laudable. 
Evety^^^fpftrate the obscarity ojvagea is baffled.; and 
'all.tha^MAtsK |»Si‘*j^«^fBduce<tto paying an humble tribute '*io 
the .high poetic genius-^m.dh Woke forth in exquisite inspiration. 

Two Jayadevas okpux in pur literary history. Pandit Hari- 
dasa Hirachand, in thCjpr-cfacp to his edition of the Gita Govinda, 

«considers thepi as'Qp^ ^ftd^thie same individual. But Jayadeva, 
the ^pthsr of the-- Prasaa^'.Ragliava drama, of Chandraloka—a 
rhetorical work, and of V-cOmmentary on the Naya-philosophy, 

, distinctly states that he' was the son of one Mahadeva, who 
* resided in Viderbha, or, Beder, in the Dekban. Further, he has 
described himself to have b£en a Nayaic debater. It is strange. 
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that, in the face of this recorded account, Jayadeva the dramatist 
and the logician, should be confounded with the poet and the 
reformer Jayadeva. They were two different persons, who flourish¬ 
ed in two different ages, and lived in two different places .far 
apart from one another. 

Jayadeva, the subject of our sketch, was the son of Bhoja 
Deva, who was a high-caste Brahman of the Mukerji order, to 
which the descendants of his kinsmen yet living belong.* His 
mother was called Bama Devi. Jayadeva was born in the town 
of Kendu-vilva, now Kenduli, in West Birbhum. The poet alludes 
to his birth-place in his poem. Kenduli is now a sequestered 
village, on the north bank of the Ajaya, some twenty miles south 
of the Civil Station of Suri, and almost equally distant, in a 
western direction, from Bolpur, on the East India Loop Line 
Railway. We visited it in the course of our rambles in Birbhum, 
in 1846, since which the impression made by the romantic spot 
has not yet faded from our memory. 

Very different opinions about the age of Jayadeva prevail 
among European scholars. Sir William Jones places him before 
Kalidasa, who flourished in the 6th century. Col. Tod assigns to 
him the date of 3,000 y^pflp^gpick -from our time. General Cun¬ 
ningham holds him to have oeen a follower of Ramanand, whosp 
age is between the 14th and 15th centuries. The nearest mark 
has been hit by lessen, according to whom our poet lived about 
1150 A.D. His * Opinion *is almdst borne out by native evidence 
on the subject. The* most authoritative and decisive of such 
evidence, is an ancient inscription over Raja Eakshamana Sena's 
palace-gateway at Gauda, in which Jayadeva is mentioned ^is one 
of the ratnas , or gems, of that monarch’s court—the others being- 
Goverdhana, Sagtoa, Umapati, ^ ^. CHioyi Kaviraja, all of whom 
are also spoken m By our poef in' the prelude tef hi* poem. The 
Vaidya Raja Lakshmana Sena ruled in Bengal in the first quarter 
of the 12th century, and made current an era of his own dated 
from. *r*>7 A.B7* J 9 ^kdeVa must have beeh^^|^fe^^t||itture'. 
years, with a well-founded reputatiQir, 

Guada Court. His age, therefore, may be filled between the end . 
of the nth and the beginning of the .ijOTh century. The next 
proof* in point of time, is that supplie^.by tbeRajput bard Chand, 
who, in the opening of his Pritkiraj Rasa mentions 

Seshnaga, Vishnu, Vyasa, Sukdeva, Sri 'Kalidasa, 1 ' fr&'rid- 

mali, and Jayadeva, as his eight great" literary predecessors. 


* Babu Sham la 1 B&iiakh. 
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Chapd wrote his epic after the defeat and death of his hero 
Prithiviraj at the battle of Caggar (Ghagar), in 1193 A.D. In 
alluding to Jayadeva as one of his predecessors, he assigns to 
httn an age prior to the date of his work. From a grant of one 
Raja Siva Singha, bearing date the year 293 of the Lakshmana 
Sena*era, or 1,400 A.D., Vidyapati appears to have flourished 
between the 14th and 15th centuries. He was an hnitatoeof 
Jayadeva in many parts of his writings. Of the Bengal poets on 
whom Chaitanya, whose date is from 1485 to 1527, set a value, 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati, and Chandidasa are named. The Gita 
Govinda was one of his favourite poems. Sonatana Goswami, 
a disciple of Chaitanya, but who was at first a Hindu minister in 
the court of Hussain Shah at Gauda, believed Jayadeva to have 
lived in Lakshmana Sena’s time. No doubt, the inscription over 
the gate to that prince’s palace fell to his notice. The significance 
of these facts points to the error of referring Jayadeva to a later 
period than the 12th century. His composite Sanscrit-Hindi 
language disentitles his claim to the remoter antiquity of the 
classic authors. He lived between the two periods. 

But if all the previous evidence did not exist, still it would have 
been possible approximately to.determine our poet’s age from the 
inferential evidence of his theological opinions. Jayadeva was a 
Vaishnava, who addressed his devotions to Krishna and Radha. This 
form of worship did not prevail from a long antiquity. Indeed, the 
Yadavas raised the first statue to Krishna, as the great hero of their 
tribe, shortly after his death. In Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, Krishna 
appears in his religious character as early as the 2nd century B. C. 
The Eihagavad Gita identifies him with Vishnu. The Mahabhafata 
■ and the Bhagavata Purana give an account of his life, but do hot 
inculcate his worship. Ananda Gin fcfoadpra- 

tion in the 9th century. The age or *Sankttrach&rya was the great 


age of Siva-worship. Founded on the Vedic myth of the sun- 
god Hari Mff on theJgftaiesof theRaipayate and the.PdahabJiarata, 
there was at; firsf thgHphip-^f Vishnu. : HSsmodificatfon in the 
character of* Krish^^by*^fastamalaka, did not take place till softie 
time between the pth and the 10th centuries. Again, " the adora¬ 


tion of Radl&Jjfr a most undoubted innovation in the Hindu creed, 
and one of vrijjfjgpcent origin.”* The Radha ri'amed in the Maha- 
bharata, was Dftfyadhana’s charioteer’s wife. She is pot named in 


the* phagavftta except in one ambiguous passage. The Brahma 
VkiVaftha Purana, lull on the subject of Prakrit!,, or personified 


* Wilson's “Religious Sects d the Hindus * 1 
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Nature, is the chief authority on the adoration of Krishha and 
Radha-. Traced from this Purana, the age of which and also, that 
of the Vishnu Purana being the same with the age of the 
re-action in favor of Vishnu-worship after Sankara, or some titne 
about the middle of the nth century, the adoration of Krishna 
, in conjunction with Radha is one of the latest phases of the 
Vaishnava faith—a faith, the most attractive and commending to 
the opulent, the luxurious, and the female portion of Indian society. 
The era of the prevalence of Krishna-Radha worship immediately 
preceded, we think, the era of. our poet, who was a devout worship¬ 
per of them* and advocated their supremacy in his reformation. 

Of Jayadeva's educational life there is no account. Let us 
take for granted that as a Brahman of high order he duly 
went through the customary course of studies, the fruit of which 
was a rich store hived from many fields and flowers. Next, 
he may be supposed to have supplemented them with a cul¬ 
tivation of music, both in its vocal and instrumental branches. 
We ’ may very reasonably presume that he was born with a 
musical temperament, and that he followed its dictates, or he 
.Could no.t have so well harmonised the materials of his eru¬ 
dition. He possessed also a strong religious turn of mind, to 
which may be traced his first ambition to be an apostle. Many 
noble examples were before him fo,r .such an excitement. The 
last natural susceptibility growing into an overpowering impulse,, 
he decided upon commencing his life with a religious aim. In 
early manhood, he took to sackcloth and ashes, and set>bUnsclf 
up as a propagandist in the cause of new Vaishnavism. His 
agreeable doctrines, recommended by his poetical and njusicaf. 
talents* j,ed persuasion. To accelerate fills progress! in. 

thrr * uWeCtnSjP Upon a perambulation- Of the cele ; 

brated tirthas. The Vedic Aryans were addicted to domestic 
worship. The p reced ent, jpf public- prgac hing was first set by 
Buddhg.'. *Th$ < ,"reltgj|K^ 'JiPjpifisffc Wite, , iiShk^facfhs^a”. 

Jjfrotn his time in the 9th century,' ^mpenading- -upon a pious 
errand very much came into fashion. could follow bur 

young enthusiast «tj he roamed through classic ‘laijtds, advocating^ 
his Kri shna-Radha worship and struggling fpij^tng it into popu¬ 
larity: In his day, most of the noted pilgrjri|8g^* had ceased, tai 
«xist. Nagarkot and Thaneswara had Jbt&i'destroyed by Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni in 1010 AID. In 10*17, Mafnura, Tdahav&pali and; 
Vrindavana 'had met with the same fate. Somnafha •hacT&een 
Backed i^ros-p But tHbugh in ruips/Jayadeva must Itteve visited? 

Hjl^hura' Spd ~Vrindavana, the most^acre^scenes pfc’fCri&imW 
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early life. His delicate appreciation of the natural beauties of 
those places is a proof in favor of our conclusion. 

- Jayadeva must have bent his steps also to Southern India, 
the. gteat theatre of Vishnuvite agitation in that century. There 
had his contemporary, Ramanuja, entered upon an anti-Shrite 
movement, and, overcoming the professors of Siva-worship, had 
won over-from them many a shrine to his favourite god. Rama¬ 
nuja worshipped Vishnu and Lakshmi, or Rama and Sita, and 
Krishna and Rukmini- He did not recognise Radha. Curiosity 
at least to examine his doctrines, may be supposed to have led 
Jayadeva into the Dekhan. There were also the tirthas of Ram- 
nath and Sri Ranga. From the South, he travelled up, we think, 
to Jagannatha. How far, in the course of his travels, he exerted 
and succeeded as a reformer, is a matter about which not a word 
is on record. But beyond question, he richly fed his poetic genius 
by gazing on the varieties of Nature. . 

At Jagannatha, an important change took place in his life. 
Hitherto, he had kept himself in a state of single blessedness, 
with shifting from place to place. But an incident happened 
which weaned him from his erratic habits, and turned him a house¬ 
holder. By constant prayers to Jagannatha, a childless Brahman 
got*a daughter whom he named Padmavati, and dedicated her' 
to the service of his favouring deity. On her attaining marriage¬ 
able age, he proceeded with her to Puri. There, he ’ was told in 
a dream to bestow his daughter on Jayadeva. The Brahman 
found him dwelling under the shelter of a tree, and made known 
his objfc£. Jayadeva expressed his reluctance at the burthen of 
a "wife. But the Brahman, disregarding his refusal, left Padmavati 
with t l?im, and departed. Jayadeva was placed in a trying 
idilemmah, He asked the maiden what she proposed to do. .•The;* 
damsel answered that as she had been formally bethrothed and 
made over to him by her father, she now looked up to him as her 
legitimate lord anprotect©^ dn case he refused to accept her 
hand^ 'sbe ^oul^ rem&in 'wjth hyn , as his devoted attendant; It 
was a touching appeal that&eni straight into the deepest recesses 


g£ our poet's soul, The true votary of the Muse is never indifferent 
towards t^he fair. Religion’s first behest is fellow-feeling* Jjjlis 
fine sensibilities affected, his conscience approving, Jayadeva 
could not tur^ adr^ft a young helpless female witho«MNS*SlVuggle 
naiwje and his principles. A tender chivalry-' 
him to give up his ascetic vow; and, in his mature 
years ,ihp turtledi%n henest Benedick by taking Padmavati as his 
better half. JPuly going through the marital rites, Jayadeva led her 
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home at his native town of Kenduli. In addition to her personal 
attractions, Padmavati was a woman of most amiable disposition, 
who shod a genial influence on her husband's household. TheyGived 
an extremely happy pair. He adoied her, and she idolised him. * 
About this time Jayadeva c out ted the Muse Hitherto, he was 
a wanderer and religionist, the iervour of whose soul may have 
found vent in casual Bkajans, or hymns. But his poetry proper 
lay supended. It could scarcely have been prosecuted with a 
divided attention, and in a state of unrest. In the leisure hours 
of a calm domestic life did it become his occupation and amuse¬ 
ment. lie had removed for a tune to a place formerly called 
Kathamkhandi, now Jayadcvapura, which is some twelve miles 
from modern Elambazar, and where in the repose and serenity 
of a peaceful home, he composid his Oita-Govinda. In that 
poem, Kiishna figures as a philandering tavaltcr, who does all 
sorts of homage to Radha. At last he took a fancy to take up 
her feet on his head—"CWHf dahi padapallava- 

mudaram. Fearing to commit a sacrilege, the author dared not 
’pot the necessary words in black and white, and closed up writing 
fof the day. Next day, during his absence upon a bath in the 
' river, the God himself came down to the earth, and assuming his 
person put the requisite touches to his. song. On noticing the 
divine interpolation, the poet fervently thanked his stars. His 
dormant genius outpouring its tender strain, the Gita-Govinda 
burst forth m stupassing luxuriance of blossom. It was universally 
admired,—the vulgar became enamoured, and the learned wondered 
at the ext ellentc. * 

Jayadeva had pul up an idol of his favourite god, to whpm he 
wanted to perform a certain rile. But he was short of funds for 
’ celebration. To procure the necessary wherewithal, fie was 
obliged to set out upon a second course of travels. These ex¬ 
tended up to Vundavana, where he resided close by the Kaisi- 
ghal. Ffom Viindavana, Jayadeira*t» said to have gone over to 
'Jayapur. But this city did not then extet,.nor'had#the'vieft&ge of 
Govindaji been transported there until the time of Aurangzeb. 
Jayapur was founded by Raja Jaya Singh in the early part of the 
18tJ» century. The ancient capital was Ajmir, the seat then of 
the Ghohan Raj. Jayadeva was returning home with a ‘purse* 
but happed to be overtaken by robbers who despojled and left b in* 
^founded ottThe road. In this state he was fouftd by a f Raja|?flflici 
carried him home with him, and healed him of his wounds. *The Raja 
is not mentioned by his name, but we think, hftfc tOf 'fee* Lakshitiaba* 
Sena, in whose court we next find our {fret tc^have found an asylum. 
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Jayadeva must have been advanced in jears when he resided 
at, Gauda. He brought over his amiable wife to that city. His 
life riow was most pleasant in a congenial element—in the intellec¬ 
tual association of poet-comrades about him, who held him in 
high esteem for his genius, his musical talents, and his piety. 
Lakshamana Sena kept a court adorned with many literary 
men, the .most eminent of whom have been honored by their illus¬ 
trious contemporary’s notice. Jayndcva’s residence at Gauda 
lasted till the life-time of his royal patron. On his death about 
the year 1120 A.D., the post returned again to Kenduli to spend 
there the evening of his life. The shades gathered over it in 
time. They do not remember the year of his death. But they 
remember that he died on the 7th day of the new moon in Poes, 
which is marked as his anniversary. His ashes lie interred in a 
samaj in his native village, that is visited by Vaishpavas as a 
sacred pilgrimage. Each year in -spring, they hold a mela there in 
honor of his memory. During three days the little sequestered 
village is thronged by thousands, and its solitude disturbed by 
gaieties in the course of which the pilgrims sing the final reconci¬ 
liation of Radha with Krishna. . •* 

To scholarship and genius, Jayadeva united virtue and sanc¬ 
tity. He is reckoned among saints in the Bhakta-mala. But lie 
is now foigotten as a reformer, who was to the Vaishnava move¬ 
ment in Bengal what Melancthon was to the Lutheran Church, 
His household-life intercepted the progress of his reformation: 
Besides, he must he understood to have been more a man of 
moderation than of activity, spirit, and enterprise; who was 
m£fe‘ fond of still than hot water; more a scholar than a theo¬ 
logian'; and one whose poetry and sentiment exceeded his 
^polemics. If stronger energies and greater deeds distinguished 
other apostles, he should be considered as one content with limit¬ 
ed operations, and a limited number of disciples. But he is justly 
entitled to the credit of haying sown the first seeds of Radha- 
Krishna-Vaishnavism in Bengal, and advoc*. f ed the principles 
afterwards taken up by Chaitanya. 

In our day, Jayadeva is remembered only as a poet. The 
•Gita Govinda is by which he has left his great mark. Certainly, 
it does not give the evidence of a high poetic gen' s like that of 
Kalidasa, or of Sri Harsha. Nothing like their pbw'er of inven¬ 
tion, diversified narration, flight of imagination, and vigour of 
sentiment, distinguishes that poem. # 3 Fhe delight which it affords 
ris by its truth to nature, its 1, elegance of diction, the luscious 
sweetness of its vcrsificati<jp, and its being an effusion of real 
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passion. To quote the emphatic words of Sir William Jqnes :— 
“ Whatever is delightful in the modes of music, whatever is 
graceful in the fine strains of poetry, whatever is exquisite in the 
sweet art of love, let the happy and wise learn from the of 
Jayadeva.” The Gita Govinda is the noblest lyric in the world. 
Divided into twelve sargas, or sections, the song rose irom an 
obscure village in Bengal, but all India resounded with .its melo¬ 
dious echoes. One of its great charms consists in its mellifluous 
style and exquisite woodland pieces. Milton is said to have 
“ called the flowers of his delicious garden of Eden from the 
soft and sublime scenery of Tuscany; and the charming retreats, 
in the neighbourhood of Avernus, were probably the prototypes 
of Virgil’s habitations of the blessed.” Equally the excellence of 
Jayadeva’s Vrindavana-scenes—of Radha’s beautiful bower on 
the banks of the Yamuna overhung by the dark Tamala and 
Vakula and sequestered by luxuriant creepers; where the 
Madhavi and Ketaki and Mallika gave out their sweet scents, 
and the Kokila poured forth its liquid notes—seems to have been 
derived from the scenery of the fairy ground amidst which the 
• poet lived. In Birbhum, the beauties of the landscape are sel¬ 
dom obscured by the mists and exhalations of the Deltaic regions. 
^The sun shines with a sharp clearness, and the prospect wqars 
a vivid freshness and colouring. The mountains are almost in 
sight “robed in their azure hue.” The palmyra rises in tall 
majesty with its feathery foliage. The mango, the mahuya, and 
the tamarind thrive with a luxuriant growth. Flocks and herds 
are numerous. The gushing rills keep up a perpetual music. 
The gales are zephyrous and bland. In the midst of all ' 

poet lived and wrote, and they are reflected in his writings. • • # 
Further, the Gita-Govinda is a rich melange of poetry, theo-„ 
logy, and music. None knew better than Jayadeva how mighty 
an agent music is in affecting and lifting the mind from worldly 
cares to God; and none has succeeded so immensely in its em¬ 
ployment to sacr<i'i poetry. The pastoral song of the Kenduli 
Shepherd is a 1 iiversal favourite, because.it has l>een done, par*' 
excellence, the best of its kind—because, set to different tunes 
and. airs, its sound and sense combined ^ 

rr Take the prisoned soul 

.And lap it in Elysium. • 

Mira Bai went into raptures under its effect Her busban#, Rana 
Khumba, has vented his flyings in a comment- ■ . • r.v.ror 

Akbar was highly delighted to .bear \ ■ ' Sn W* 

Jones thus regrets his mission 
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the songs of Jnyadeva who has prefixed to each the name of the 
mode in which it was to be sung, I had hopes ol procuring the 
original music, but the Pandits of the south referred me to those 
of .the^ west, and the Brahmans of the west Would have sent 
me to those of the north, while they of Nepal and Kashmir 
declared that they hid no ancient music, but imagined that the 
notes of the Gita Govmda must exist, if any where, where the 
poet was born." Babu Shamlal Baisakh relates that a scholar, 
anxious to hear the song of our poet from a party properly initiat¬ 
ed in the subject, put himself to the tiouble of travelling down 
from a long way off to Chinsura, to hear it from the famous 
songster Babu Ramsundra Seal. He arrived quite out of season, 
when the Babu was about to go to his bath. But on learning the 
object of his visit, he was at once entertained to his heart’s 
content wdth 

* Soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse , 

Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 



«It has been observed by a recent writer that “ all seem to 
agree that lu$|M^va’s podfii is mystic, but an ordinary reader 
would as t believe that Christopher Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander was mystic." In support of his opinion he quotes Lassen, 
has remarked ‘'that the poet has labored more to describe 
love than intellectual longings." This is not a correct view 
matter. That Jayadeva designed the Gita Govinda as no 
otter t&an a profoundly moral and religious poem will be apparent 
|o arty one who studies it in a true imaginative spirit; and its 
sacred character is not duly appreciated simply because the ordi¬ 
nary reader recognises for devotional poetry only that in which 
''Ottt upon the surface. Properly to understand it, it 
should t>e read as an allegory, in which, like Bunyan’s Christian 
Making an allegorical progress through fogs and briers of the En- 
- chanted Ground, Krishna, or an erring soul in human guise, makes 
an allegoricalthe Gopis, or the passions and illusions 
thik fcqrld> until he ret ;urns to and is redeemed by Radha, or the 
el celestial happiness. The high spirituality of 
"VfaydeVa^ genius is in nothing more conspicuous than his power of 
awakening,tJ^uenws of moral loveliness by pictures of imaginative 
*• veiled teaching of religious philosophy was 
congenial feO’bis delicacy and ^llimitable powers of imagination, it 
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seems to have been the delight of his spirit to draw from the 
'practical, and luxuriate in the ideal of holiness and virtue atjd 
leiuty. Jayadeva’s object was to melt, and gain an entrance Sntp» 
the heart. No hard cold cant of stern morality is addressed to tl\e 
understanding. No melancholy views of life are held up. Instead 
of them, thrilling scenes of human interest awaken our feelings, 
and our fancy delights in pictures of angelic purity and spirituality 
reflected through an earthly lens. There is a vast deal of art in 
his over-wrought poem. Beyond question, it has a religious signifi¬ 
cance. Sir William Jones admits that “ the loves of Krishna and 
Radha,” are no other than the representation of “the reciprocal 
attraction between the Divine Goodness and the human soul.” Sir 


Edwin Arnold says, “ the Gita Govinda, or song of Govinda, is a 
Sanscrit idyll, or little pastor'al drama, in which under the form of 
Krishna, an incarnation of the God Vishnu,—the human soul is 
displayed in its relations alternately with earthly and celestial 
beauty. Krishna—at once human and divine—is first seen attract¬ 
ed by the pleasures of the senses (personified by the shepherdesses 
in the wood), and wasting his affections upon the delights of this 
illusory world. Radha, the spirit of intellectual and moral beauty, 
comes to free him from his error by kindling in his heart a desire for 
her own surpassing loveliness of form and character; and under She 
parable of a human passion, the graduifr emancipMjhA^f Krishna 
from sensuous distractions, and his final union tifPU^adha in a 
high and spiritualised happiness, are pourtrayed. Their general 


interpretation, at any rate, though disputed by certain authorities 
is maintained by Jones, Lassen, and others.” Chand would notiMB 
.ranked him with the highest poets if he was merely Anacreontic 
Chaitanya would not have valued him if his Muse were imSno^slk 
Jayadeva's life is not without a religious interest. He wrote in a. 
religious cause, hoping to meet with contemporary populaiity and 
the approbation of posterity. Prostitution of that cause by a gross 
degeneracy of the Muse must therefore have hjjj| 

intention. He may be described, as Moore did Sheridat^ tliat “ he 
put his whole heart into his fancy: that his soul seemed as if it, 
were a particle of fire separated from the stm, *nd was *alfray$ 
/fluttering to get back to that source of ligtajMd heat.*,' * , 

The Gita-Govinda has been translated in English pjtytap/bfe 
Sir W. Jones, in Latin by Lassen* and in German bf ‘Rh«er£? 
Recently, an English version of it has been made by Si**Edwfy 
Arnold. But the poem, from first to last, *< centrists psej&^s.of 
exquisite woodland pieces, which Sanscrit podia 
how V* paint, and English writer* find im possible. svotthfiww 
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translate. The difference between the natural phenomena of 
India and Europe forms an invincible obstacle to the rendering of 
Sanscrit poetry into the English tongue. The richest and most 
vigorous metaphors drawn from the scenery peculiar to Asia, and 
going directly into the Indian heart, are precisely the passages 
which faust be omitted as unintelligible to the English reader. It 
is as if ■a translator of Tennyson were compelled to leave out 
everything that was national and peculiarly English." Nothing 
of the Gita-Govinda is so much lost in translation as tWfeelody 
of its diction, in point of which it is the climax of the poetic art. 
The inimitable talent of the author in setting his versification to 
particular modes of harmony, is impossible tc t be exhibited in 4 
foreign tongue, and by no means can justice he done tt> his especial 
merit lying in the captivating influence of his song. It is a triumph 
that can be achieved only in harmonious and sonorous Sanscrit. 

- To the Bengali reader, the Gita-Gov inda has become ac¬ 
cessible by the versions of Giridhari and Rasomoy Dasa. The 
last is a very loose translation. Giridhari was a learned Vaish- 
nava and poet, contemporary with Bharatchandra Notwithstand¬ 
ing his attempt to keep close to the original, still half the 
of stfeet modulation has evaporated in hi# version owing fb 
difference of construction and metre in Sanscrit and Bengali. 


' Brides'tipnlita-Govinda, other works are kttrlhuMd tf 

Oimm them is a drama, called 
jpfyfc the,nature of the subject, it is likely tour 3$ 
y|0rk, bhf it has not been mentioned in any offcfcr writing 1 tl 
Bf^kta-tatwa, nor has a copy of it ever the 

Shodv. The. Rati-manjari and Sringa*ii*pm^Mi ihe 
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v. The. Rati-manjari and Srt’nga*to«£~<xtib 9 i ire 
Mui to be our poet’s emanations. * 

? j?adeva is the last of Sanscrit poets. With him dodfea^fhe 
poesy which^^mmenced with Kalidfsa- Our sketch can* 
appropriately closedfwlthout the following; apostrophe.!^, 

*t)h, victor unsurpass’d in. modern song I v ^ 

f ach year brings forth its millions; hut how long - > 

he tide of generations shall roll on, t 
And not the whole combin’d and countless Strong 
Compose a mind like thine ? though all ih lane ^ ? 
Condens’d their scatter’d rays, they would^ot fpnfTitl^t. 










